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THE LITTLE TAILOR OF THE RITTEN. 


By Jean Porter Rudd. 


HE pearly 
half-light of 
early dawn 


tipped the 
needle-points of the 
great, grim Dolo- 
mites. It was the 
moment before day- 
break, when the 
mountains slumber, 
and fathomless 
shadows cradle in 
their chasms and 
clefts: when the sky 
is dun, the meadows 
night-stilled, and a 
sharp crisp of chill 
is in the air. 

Down a steep 
winding path from a far hamlet 
on the hills came the sturdy figure 
of an Alpine peasant. She walked 
with the long, swinging stride of the 
mountaineer, planting her broad nailed 
shoes firmly on the loose, sharp stones 
which rolled away from under her 
feet at every step. Now and then she 
glanced regretfully back over her 
shoulder at the edge of her holiday 
Kirtel cutting itself against the stones, 
but she could not spare a hand to 
hold it up. She wore a blanket shawl, 
close pinned at the throat. Covered 
by it and wrapped in it she carried 
what seemed to be a _ nondescript 
bundle of wraps lying heavily across 
her arms. She had walked for hours, 


and her step began to lag a little. 
Perhaps because she was nearing home, 
and the courage with which she had 
started was oozing rapidly. Her lips 
set themselves in a tight line, there 
came an unwonted gleam into her dull 
eyes, and once she stopped short, shifted 
the bundle wearily in her arms and 
spoke aloud: 

‘*Margret and the brother, now what 
will they say?” 

Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
trudged steadily on. The path wound 
in and out irregularly among rough fir- 
boles and broken boulders, but Barbl 
knew all the short cuts down perilous- 
showing fissures and through the thick 
undergrowth of the forest. She emerged 
at last into an open road. Though 
the hammer-head of the Schlern was 
still wrapped in mist, the farm-houses 
on the higher slopes, where day breaks 
earliest, were waking to signs of life. 

Barbl quickened her pace, and another 
‘*little quarter of an hour” brought her 
to the village. She passed the church 
with a swift bend of the knee and 
a murmured ave, crossed the square, and 
almost ran down a side road that pre- 
cipitated itself violently against a cluster 
of small houses at its base. 

She stopped on the first broad stone 
door-step and fumbled in her pocket for 
akey. She listened a moment: all was 
still. Her face lightened as she piously 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Die Heilige Mutter walked 
beside me.” 
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A smaller key unlocked a door to 
the left, and once inside the little shop, 
her own domain, Barbl’s whole aspect 
changed ; the look of dread vanished. 
She lighted a candle-end that stood 
ready on the counter and dipping her 
fingers into a vase of holy water she 
touched her forehead and breast. She 
made the same sign over the bundle in 
her arms, and than sank heavily into her 
arm-chair, saying in a tone of relief, 
‘It'll all be right, now that I’ve made 
the sign of the cross over him. Even 
Margret canna go against that.” 

Laying the bundle across her lap she 
untied the strings of her holiday hat, 
knotted a cotton kerchief under her chin, 
let her head droop forward, and fell 
asleep. She was wakened by the sound 
of heavy footsteps moving about over- 
head, and startled to find that the morn- 
ing sun was streaming in at the windows. 
From the shop an inner room led to the 
kitchen, and when Margret, climbing 
painfully down the steep ladder from 
the loft, set her list slipper on the floor, 
she discovered her sister standing in the 
dusky corner by the great bare hearth. 

‘‘Griiss Gott! ” she cried, startled. 

‘*Griiss Gott!” returned Barbl. 

‘*Well,” asked Margret. ‘‘ And what 
hast thee to say?” 

‘‘Our sister is dead and I have 
brought the child home,” answered 
Barbl simply. 

‘‘Humph,” growled Margret. 

‘¢‘T waited,” went on Barbl, ‘until 
she was laid away and the house cleared 
of her things. She hadn’t much left, 
Margret.” 

‘¢Ach, that tells itself. Did thee 
bring the things in thy bundle?” she 
asked with a sharp glance. 

‘¢ Nein, they went for the Kramer’s 
debt.” 

Margret gulped down something in 
her throat. 

‘¢ And he?” she demanded. 

‘He has never been home since she 
was ill, nor before that for many months. 
The neighbors say they do not know 
how she has lived and cared for the 
child. Let us not speak of him.” 

‘‘Ja, ja, a Lump he ever was, and 
she, a fool. She would take up with him. 
She heeded no one. I could ha told 
her; I did tell her: but she was head- 
strong and—in love, bah!” 
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‘‘ Sister, sister, she is dead,” cried 
Barbl. 

‘¢ What is this?” asked Margret, lay- 
ing her hand on the bundle. 

For answer Barbl began to remove 
the wrappings and revealed a sleeping 
child, a beautiful boy of three. His 
cheeks were flushed, and his fair curls 
pressed in rings against his forehead. 

‘*Humph,” exclaimed Margret. 

Barbl explained eagerly: 

‘*T’ve brought him home. There was 
naught else todo. The mother dead and 
the father gone no one knows whither.”’ 

‘Was there not the parish?” asked 
Margret, stubbornly. ‘‘ The parish is 
bound to provide for its orphans.” 

Barbl straightened herself under her 
sister’s keen gaze. 

‘Ja, there was the parish, and he 
might have been sent out as such chil- 
dren are, first to nurse and afterward to 
work, but—well, Margret, the little 
fellow clung to me and I couldn’t leave 
him.” , 

‘It was always a soft heart, Barbl, 
that of thine.” 

*“‘T thought, Margret, we'd find 
enough for a little one among us. I'll 
keep him by me in the shop, and what 
feeds us two will spare a bite for the 
child, Margret.” 

Margret’s face lowered. 

‘* The mother had her portion. I’ve 
no mind to share with her child. She 
threw herself away though I warned 
her. She went against my will, always. 
And now here is the child.” 

‘‘T’ll take all the care, Margret. I 
don’t mind.” 

‘*A child is an endless care,” grumbled 
Margret. ‘‘I know, for I brought ye 
allup. Besides, he’ll turn out bad : he 
has the look of his father now.” 

The baby was awake. He clutched 
his soft curls with both dimpled fists 
and his startled eyes went from one 
face to the other. Suddenly he turned 
from Margret with a loud frightened 
cry, and Barbl caught him to her breast, 
cuddling him and whispering the baby- 
comfort to him that nature itself teaches 
to some women. 

Margret broke into a laugh. 

‘*T see. Thee’ll be making a fool of 
I tell 


thyself, Barbl, and for naught. 
thee, for naught.” 
She went to the stove and began to 




















make a noisy clatter with her pots and 
pans, but she turned suddenly to say: 

‘* Ach, hast bethought thee of the lit- 
tle tailor?” 

For an instant Barbl grew rigid from 
head to foot. The little tailor of the 
Ritten. Why had she not thought of 
him before ? 

Ah, had she not thought, and persist- 
ently put the thought aside. 

‘*He is naught to me,” she answered 
as she climbed the ladder to the loft. 
She laughed as she talked to herself, 
stepping about with the child in her 
arms. She knew the battle was won. 
Margret was hard and harsh, but she 
had not said the child must be returned 
to the parish. 

‘** Now it is only 
the brother,” 
thought  Barbl. 
** And he is soft- 
hearted, too. Ach, 
poor Margret has 
had a handful of 
it with us all.” 

She bathed the 
baby’s face and 
hands, brushed his 
soft rings of yellow 
hair and slipped on 
a clean pinafore. 
Then she changed 
her holiday Kirtel 
foraworking dress, 
tied on a _ wide 
apron and went 
down to the shop. 
It was early, but 
the little bell was 
already _ tinkling. 
Margret was busy with one household 
task and another, but she was not too 
busy to note how, with the boy in her 
arms or clinging to her skirts, Barbl was 
hampered. Once she muttered grimly: 
‘*Barbl will rue the day.” 

But in Barbl’s ears was sounding the 
dying mother’s prayer: ‘‘Be good to 
my baby, Barbl. He will have no one 
to care for him save thee.” 

All day Barbl tended shop. This was 
her special work, for Margret liked 
better the more active care of the house 
and the tilling of the bit of farm land 
which went stretching off down the hill. 
All day the boy played at Barbl’s feet 
and pulled at her Kirtel and made her 
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wait upon him, wanting this and wanting 
that, and crying lustily if denied. And 
Barbl, for fear he should be a plague to 
Margret, denied him nothing. His law- 
less, unresting fingers made havoc with 
Barbl's stock, and altogether he needed 
to be thought for inso many ways that 
were new to her, that when evening 
came she was more tired than she had 
ever been in her life. 

As the sisters sat at supper with the 
child—not between them but at Barbl's 
further side—a ponderous step rang on 
the door-stone and a thick jovial voice 
called out: 

‘*Griiss Gott! 
Griiss Gott !” 

‘*Ach, it’s the brother,” exclaimed 


How goes it, then? 


Margret as_ she 
hurried to greet 
him. 


‘‘Come in, broth- 
er, come in. Art 
tired with thy 
tramp on the hills ? 
Canna the folk let 
thee off now and 
thenfrom the chris- 
tenings and bury- 
ing. ’Tis a hard 
life this of thine, 
brother. The good 
bishop ought to 
give thee a snug 
parish instead.” 

As she chattered 
she drew him along 
by the hand into 
the inner room. 

‘*A parish?” he 
(174) cried. t The good 
bishop knows that is not for me. I’d 
rather tramp among my hill-folk, though 
its weary work often-times. Hei, Barbl, 
Griiss Gott!” 

Margret set a plate for him and 
hurried to the kitchen for a bowl of 
hot soup. It was then that Barbl 
standing before him with the child in 
her arms, told the story briefly. 

The priest listened with his head 
bowed and he crossed himself as Barbl 
repeated the mother’s dying words. 
She had not told them to Margret. 
Fora moment there was silence, but 
when he looked up there was a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

‘* And what does Margret say?” 
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‘*She says naught save, ‘Humph’” 
answered Barbl, ‘‘and to predict ill 
of the lad.” 

‘* Ach, then, thou may’st keep him,” 
laughed the priest. 

‘*Mareret’s grumble is naught; ’tis 
only Margaret’s silence thou need fear, 
If she predict him ill—well, now, that 
is a good luck for the little lad.” 

The aroma of fresh coffee was on the 
air, 
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When the priest went away he kissed 
the child for his dead sister’s sake and 
said: 

“I'll stand by thee, Barbl, never fear. 
When he’s older I'll teach him his letters 
and give hima bit of schooling. And per- 
haps I'll come home a bit oftener. A 
child’s laugh about the house is pleasant. 
Still, a little lad isa toil to bring up.” 

Barbl was turned of thirty and had 
never had a lover; but that is nothing. 





‘SSSHE LET HER HEAD 

‘Look thee, Barbl,” and the priest 
bent forward that his words might fall 
close to her ear. 

‘Tf thou shouldst marry—what then?” 

Barbl winced and went hastily back 
to her seat. Just then Margret came 
in from the kitchen with the coffee-pot 
in one hand and a plate of fritters in 
the other, and Barbl kept herself busy 
with the child and did not lift her face 
for a long time. 


DROOP FORWARD AND FELL ASLEEP.” 


(p. 170.) 


It is seldom that a girl marries young 
in Tyrol. There is always so much to 
think of. She must have her stock of 
house-gear laid away, heaps of linen 
spun and bleached and woolen stuff for 
Kirtels—enough to last a lifetime. 
Barbl did not think of marriage. 
There was Margret, the eldest, who 
had brought them all up; she had never 
married. And there was little Seppel’s 
mother, who had done so ill for herself. 




















‘*Na, na; Barbl would never marry.” 

If it had ever crossed her mind she 
surely could not think of it now. What- 
ever she could earn and save must be 
for the boy, to start him in life, else 
there would be scant chance for him, a 
penniless lad, and with worse than no 
father. 

‘*Na, na; she would not marry if she 
could.” And she was not wholly sure 
that any one would try to persuade her. 

It was something over a year now 
since the little tailor of the Ritten had 
been coming to the shop and sitting 
there in the broad, low window-seat for 
an hour or two of an evening, in a way 
that the village wives agreed could mean 
but one thing. He wasa young fellow, 
though people always forgot it. He 
had the look of age—not of wrinkles 
or gray hair, but as of having lived be- 
fore and having been born old. He 
was slight and undersized; he stooped 
in the shoulders and was beginning to 
be bald, and he wore green goggles 
when the sun was bright. He looked 
as though he were thinking unutterable 
things; and no doubt he was, for he 
seldom spoke. It was not his way. He 
came regularly to the shop on Wednes- 
day nights and Sundays, and he always 
bought two slender, humpy cheroots, 
selecting them himself from the case. 
Barbl would hold the match to them, as 
she did for all her customers, and he 
would retreat to the cushioned bench 
under the window to smoke them both 
with a slow, stolid sort of satisfaction. 
Then, with a mere ‘‘Gute nacht,” he 
would away. Margret and Barbl 
grew so used to seeing him that they 
often forgot he was there. 

To be sure, several times Margret 
had asked impatiently: 

‘*Why, then, does he come? 
not spoken yet?” 

‘*Mayhap he hath naught to say,” 
Barbl answered with spirit. 

And indeed it seemed so, for he was 
always silent. 

It was on a Thursday that Barbl 
brought the child home, and long before 
Sunday the villagers had gossiped it 
over into an old story. ‘‘She has 
spoiled her chance with the little tailor,” 
they all agreed. They craned their 
necks to see if he would go to the shop 
on Sunday, and during the two hours 
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that he sat as usual, smoking in the 
window, it seemed that all Ritten was 
in need of small wares, and Barbl drove 
a thriving trade. The little tailor broke 
through his rule that night. When the 
two cigars were finished he stepped over 
to the case and selected two more, and 
long before these were smoked the 
neighbors had grown weary of waiting 
for a sensation that failed to occur, and 
had taken themselves off. 

It was late and the house was still. 
3arbl had carried the child to bed, and 
Margret was about her evening work at 
the barn. The little tailor moved from 
the window-seat to the street door, and 
setting it ajar, stood there with his hat 
in his hand. When he heard Barbl 
coming down the ladder he called out 
to her softly. 

“Ach. Tailor,’ 
here?” 

He put out his hand to her, but it 
was dark and she did not see it. Per- 
haps she would not have known what 
to do with it if she had. 

‘*Tell me about the child, Barbl,” he 
said, and she told him the simple story. 

‘¢‘Thou wilt keep the little lad?”’ he 
asked. die 


she cried, ‘‘ Art still 


‘‘There is no one else? 

‘‘ There is no one else,” she answered, 
‘* Unless—unless—” 

A silence fell between them. 
was thinking hotly: 

**T would give up the child for him.’ 

But he did not break the silence. 
Something held his tongue, he could 
not himself have told what; it was an 
unready tongue, that was all. Woman- 
like, she misinterpreted, and quicker of 
thought than he, was too quick in her 
self-scorn. Out of her chagrin and a 
sort of heart-break, she spoke defiantly: 

‘*T have taken the child, ja. No one 
cares for him, and he isa helpless babe. 
I shall bring him up.” Her voice broke 
and she waited for him to speak; she 
knew so well what he ought to say, if 
— Stung at his continued silence she 
burst out: 

‘**T shall bring him up, I shall live for 
him. I shall give him all that is mine, 
and all that the shop canearn. I—I—’ 


She 


’ 


‘*Take care thou do not make a milk- 
sop of him,” said the little tailor, fierce- 
ly. It was not what he had meant, but 
it angered him that she cared only for 
the child. 


And a habit of silence that 
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is golden sometimes breaks into un- 
marketable silver. 

He glanced up at the sky, said some- 
thing about its being late, and pulled 
his hat down over his eyes. She closed 
the door behind him, gripping the latch 
with both hands as though she feared 
something would break, then she turned 
and crept up the ladder and into her 
bed by the baby’s side. 

Barbl doubted if he would come again, 
but Wednesday night found him in the 
window-seat, and there was nothing in 
look or word to show that those few 
minutes at the house door had made a 
difference in both their lives. 

Thus year after year went by, and if 
Barbl had ever dreamed foolish dreams 
she kept her own counsel. 

All her heart seemed centred in the 
boy, who was growing up a handsome 
fellow, strong and straight and daring. 
Willful too and capricious, and with 
his own imperious way of expecting 
‘‘Mutter Barbl” to do just as he liked: 

‘¢Thou’lt have trouble with the lad,” 
croaked Margret again and again, but 
Barbl always replied: 

‘* Ach, he is but a little one. One 
must not expect too much of a child.” 

The priest early washed his hands of 
him. Laughingly it is true, but none 
the less resolutely. 

‘* What is thine for a lad, Barbl?” he 
said one day. ‘‘He will have none of 
me and ach, I will have none of him.” 

The priest had begun by loving him. 
He was fond of the boy, because of the 
great child-love that was in his heart. 
He came home oftener as he had said 
he would, and always with his cassock 
pockets filled with toys and sweets. He 
laughed delightedly when the little 
hands went diving in, and came up with 
more than they could hold. But he 
must have seen something in-the boy to 
which Barbl was blind, for he was still 
a mere baby when one day the priest 
set him down off his knee and said 
sharply: 

‘Nein, I will not buy thy kisses, not 
once again.”’ 

And the few spare pennies after that 
went for snuff, not goodies. 

‘*Strange that no one of them has 
any love-for the boy,” thought Barbl, 
resentfully. 

From the priest and the primer he 
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was turned over to the village school, 
where he idled and sulked. Barb! still 
made excuses for him. 

‘‘ Why should he love his book. ’Tis 
not every boy that must study for a 
priest.” 

Neither would he work. He shirked 
his tasks, letting Barbl do them for him, 
as he knew she would. He broke away 
from her and would have his way, and 
he spent his days in fishing and hunt- 
ing and in roaming the high hills. 

Barbl went in scant garments because 
she was laying by. She worked early 
and late in the shop and grew strangely 
eager over the sales, counting the coins 
with care every night. 

‘* He'll spend it fast enough,” laughed 
Margret scornfully. ‘‘Tlou hast only 
to wait a bit.” 

The Sunday after Seppel was ten, the 
little tailor stopped at the door of the 
shop, and said : 

‘““The lad is old enough to go out 
with a gun. Let him come with me.” 

Seppel gave a whoop of delight, for 
quiet as he was and not over robust, 
the little tailor was acknowledged the 
best shot.on the Ritten. 

Barbl, too, was pleased. She filled a 
powder horn for the lad and bound a 
posy in his hat for good luck. 

When they returned at dusk the child 
was wild with excitement, and even the 
tailor’s tongue was loosed as he told 
how Seppel had grazed the outer edge 
of the target on this, his first afternoon. 

‘*He’ll be one of the Kaiser’s own 
men, mayhap,” he ended, with a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

Margret, too, was gracious. She 
beat up fruit omelettes for supper and 
insisted that the little tailor should stay; 
and she helped Seppel to a double por- 
tion of her own accord. 

That night, as he climbed the ladder 
on his way to bed, Seppel turned with 
his foot on the topmost rung to say: 

‘‘Thee must not kiss me good-night 
any more, Mutter Barbl. I’m a man 
now, not a baby.” 

The little tailor laughed and Margret 
chuckled, but Barbl’s heart ached; and 
an hour later she crept up-stairs to tuck 
him in after he was asleep and to kiss 
him when he did not know. She came 
down feeling as though something had 
been taken out of her life. 

















Margret was dozing in her chair by 
the fire and the little tailor was standing 
by the house-door, just as he had stood 
that other night so many years ago. 
Barbl did not see him. Her eyes had 


grown dim in the dusk of the loft 
chamber, or perhaps they.were moist 
with tears. She began to draw the 


ashes over the fire. 

With sudden courage he took a step 
back into the room. ‘‘ Look thee, Barbl, 
I’ve got something to say, and I’ve been 
ready to say it any time these eight 
years back.” 

‘*Hei!” cried Barbl, stopping short 
with a shovel of coals in her hand. 


‘‘Barbl, I’ve been coming a good 
while now. Art ready to say the 
word ?” 


‘‘What word, Tailor? I’m not like 
to ken, unless thou speak.” 

‘I'd be glad to wed thee, Barbi. I’ve 
been coming a-many years.” 

‘* And why hast thou ne’er spoke be- 
fore, Tailor? I thought maybe it might 
be once, but I’ve given it up this many 
a day.” 

He looked surprised as he said: 

‘‘T thought thee’d ne’er give it up so 
long as I never stopped coming.” 

‘*How old art thou, Tailor?” asked 
Barbl, putting her shovel down and 
rolling her arms in her wide apron. 

‘‘Two-and-thirty,” he said hesitat- 
ingly; ‘‘and I look older.” 

‘‘Ja, ja; and I’m to be forty next 
namesday. ’Twon’t do, Tailor.” 

“That’s naught. Eight years are 
naught.” ‘ 

‘‘Na-a; but they’re eight years on 
the wrong side, Tailor.” 

‘‘That’s naught,” he maintained stol- 
idly. 

Barbl glanced at Margret and edged 
forward into the passage. The evening 
air blew gently in through the door. , 

‘‘T’ve ne’er counted on marrying,” 
she said. ‘I’m not young, and—and— 
there’s the boy.” 

‘*Ja, the boy. But for him I’d a- 
spoke sooner. I’ve minded to speak 
many a Sunday night or a Wednesday, 
but always thy words have been ringing 
in my ears: ‘Na, na, I'll never wed. 
*T would be wrong to the boy.’” 

‘*Why,” cried Barbl, astonished. 
‘These are words that I never spoke.” 
‘*T ken, I ken; not really, but I feared 
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thou wouldst speak them in the moment 
I should tell thee—” 

‘‘Ach, Tailor,” cried Barbi, ‘‘thou 
hast never told me. Thou dost not tell 
me now. I wait and wait for the words, 
but even now thou dost not speak.” 

The little tailor screwed himself into 
determination. ‘‘I’m ne’er a hand to 
talk. I’ve loved thee always, Barbl, if 
these are the words thou wilt. I've 
loved thee and I’ve thought thou must 
know it; but the boy was between us.” 
Then for aninstant all reserve dropped 
from him. ‘‘Dost love me, Barbl? For 
I love thee well and I would have thee 
for my wife.” 

‘‘T do love thee, lad. I have loved 
thee all these years. I’ve been giad to 
see thee sitting there in the window. 
And I’ve always saved the best of the 
cigars for thee. I would sell them to 
no other.”’ 

‘*Thou wilt be my wife, then, Barbl? 
And soon?”’ 

She said hesitatingly: ‘‘If I 
and yet do no wrong to the lad.” 

He laid an arm across her shoulders 
and brought his face close to hers. 
‘*Barbl, say thou wilt.” 

‘¢ Ach, then, I will.” 

He pressed his lips to hers and seemed 
content, but in his heart there remained 
a soreness. As he stumbled homeward 
over the sharp stones of the mountain 
path he kept saying to himself: ‘‘ The 
boy will always be first in her heart.” 

After all his long wooing it made some 
talk on the Ritten when Barbl and the 
little tailor were really married. People 
had grown so used to expecting it that 
they were surprised when it came. 

They were married in the village 
church one morning at daybreak, and 
their wedding trip was a week’s walk 
over the mountains to visit distant kith 
and kin. 

‘But Saturday evening found them 
again at home, and Monday morning 
the little tailor set up his bench in the 
inner room behind the shop, where there 
was an alcove window that might have 
been made on purpose for him. 

Here he sat cross-legged from morn- 
ing till night, cutting and basting and 
stitching, while Margret clattered her 
pans and kettles in the kitchen hard by, 
and Frau Barbl tended shop. 

They were never demonstrative lov- 
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ers, but Barbl would often pause in the 
making up of accounts to listen for the 
snip-snip of his shears, and he liked to 
remember that she was there behind her 
counter, just within call. Sometimes, 
of a still afternoon, when the tinkle of 
the shop-bell was long silent, Frau Barbl 
would slip into the inner room with her 
knitting and perch in the alcove beside 
him. At such times Margret would take 
up her garden tools and pass them by 
with a sniff. 

Barbl was happier than she had ever 
been in her life: so was the little tailor, 
no doubt, but it never occurred to him 
And perhaps she did not miss 
it, for mountain folk are by nature reti- 
cent. 

Besides, she was beginning to have 
genuine trouble with the boy. Child 
though he was, he resented her marriage 
bitterly. ‘‘ Thou had’st no right,” he 
cried, again and again, the evening she 
came home. ‘Thou had’st no right, 
Mutter Barbl.” , 

And as time went on, becausc his 
nature was one that must dominate, 
whether for good or ill, Barbl began to 
ask herself if indeed she had done right. 
She grew to have a strangely morbid 
feeling about it. The boy was always 
in her mind. She had vowed to devote 
her life to him, and now she had put 
another love in his stead. She tried to 
make it up to him by being more indul- 
gent than ever. 

‘¢My Mann knows that I care for him,” 
she reasoned with herself. ‘‘He will 
not misunderstand.” While aloud she 
would often say: ‘‘I mind I'd scarce a 
right to marry. ’Twas not over fair to 
the lad.” 

With her hard good sense, Margret 
exclaimed: ‘‘ The lad works thee as he 
will, thou foolish Barbl. Bind him out 
toa farmer, and let him earn his bread.” 

At which Seppel looked up startled, 
and he followed Barbl into the shop to 
beg that she would not send him from 
home. 

During the succeeding years he kept 
the household in a continual ferment. 


to say so. 


‘‘Not that he ever does anything very, 
Pe 1S. 


wrong,” pleaded Frau Barbl. 
gay and thoughtless, and whatever he 
touches seems to get a twist of ill-luck.” 
It was always the same. At school, at 
church, in the village games, there was 
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always a riot and a mishap wherever 
Seppel appeared. He grew to be eight- 
cen, a strong, hearty, idle fellow, who 
would not consent to learn a trade, and 
was more than willing to live off Mutter 
Barbl’s shop, which he boasted openly 
was to be his own one day. 

‘T wish he might be under-game- 
keeper at the castle,” said Frau Barbl. 
‘* He has such a love for the woods. 
Canst thou not make interest with the 
Herr Jager, Tailor?” 

Seppel laughed. ‘‘I’ll ne’er go out 
to service,” he said. ‘‘ Not I.” 

And inthe same breath Margret cried 
scornfully: 

‘‘Hei, the Herr Jager is na such a 
fool.” : 

‘*TIn another year thou'lt be called to 
serve in the military, Seppel,” ven- 
tured the little tailor, who rarely put in 
a word. ‘‘ Perhaps that’ll steady thee.”’ 

Seppel threw up his head, shoul- 
dered Barbl’s metre measure for a mus- 
ket and swaggered up and down the 
narrow shop. ‘‘Ach ja, and when the 
year is over I'll tend shop, and be 
merehant, and grow rich. IT’'ll be my 
own master then.” 

‘*’T will be Mutter Barbl’s shop even 
then, lad, not thine,” said Margret. 

Barbl’s eyes were following the gay 
figure marching to and fro. 

‘* Aye,” he laughed. ‘‘ And I'll take 
good care of Mutter Barbl. She kens 
that well.” 

Barbl looked pleased, and said: ‘‘Ach, 
the lad has a good heart, after all.” 

But as he tossed down the measure 
and went out, he muttered half to him- 
self, and only the little tailor heard— 

‘Mutter Barbl, ja, but no other one 
of ye all.” 

‘*There’s a new man at the castle,”’ 
said the little tailor. ‘‘He came yes- 
terday to be measured for a jager suit. 
A keen eye he has, and I thought he’d 
never be done looking at the things in 
the shop. He asked a many questions 
too. I didna like him quite, and he’s 
naa Rittner man.” 

‘¢ What right has a stranger to come 
up Ritten,” cried Margret, ‘* worming 


the good places away from our own lads ? 
Let him stay where he belongs. 
does he come?” 

There were others who felt as she did, 
for the castle service was coveted. 


Why 


His 














coming made quite a stir in the village 
and he found a cold shoulder thrust 
toward him at every turn. He did not 
seem to mind, being a taciturn fellow 
who went about his business and paid 
heed to no one. After a time the in- 
terest in him died away, but he was 
never liked. 

It was about this time that a heavy 
shadow fell over the household. The life 
that had gone on so peacefully, marred 
only by that covert antagonism between 
the little tailor and the lad Seppel, 
began to take on elements of mystery. 

‘I canna bring my accounts out 
even,” complained Barbl one night, 
after sitting hours at herdesk. ‘‘There’s 
a matter of five florins missing.” 

‘* Perhaps thee’ve lost it,” suggested 
Margret, rather stupidly. 

‘‘Or forgotten to write down some- 
thing that was bought,” added the tailor. 

Frau Barbl sniffed. ‘*When I keep 
my accounts to a penny,” she said, ‘‘I’m 
na a fool.”’ 

Seppel laughed excitedly. He was 
swallowing his soup with gurgling gulps. 
After supper he fell asleep in his chair, 
and when Barbl woke him to go to bed, 
he complained of being very tired. 

‘‘T’ve been in the forest all day,” he 
said. 

‘‘ What is to do in the forest?” asked 
Barbl. ‘‘I canna think what is to do 
all day long.” 

Barbl sat at her books all that night, 
and the little tailor could not sleep for 
thinking of the lost florins. 

Two weeks later money was missing 
again. Frau Barbl’s brow knitted itself 
into tense furrows. She took a broom 
and swept the shop and she thrust a 
light into every dim corner and crevice. 
Seppel came to help her, for which she 
was grateful, it not being his way; but 
search as they would the money could 
not be found. 

‘‘T could think it was stolen, save 
that no one knows where I carry the 
key,” Barbl said. 

‘It couldn’t be stolen, Mutter Barbl,” 
said the boy boldly. ‘* Who is there to 
steal? Except, perhaps—” 

The little tailor was bending low over 
his work. His shoulders stooped and 


there was a drawn look on his face. 
‘*T’ve ne’er trusted thy little tailor, 
Mutter Barbl,” whispered the boy. 
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Barbl laid her hand over his lips. Her 
duil eyes flashed like fire. 

‘* Ne’er speak the like again, or I turn 
thee into the wide world to shift for thy- 
self,” she said sternly. 

If money was ever missing from the 
till again, Barbl did not speak of it; 
only the little tailor, who had studied 
her face for years, noted when the lines 
of her forehead deepened, and her voice 
was sharp and strained. 

Once she came to him for money, 
saying, with averted face, ‘‘that her 
sales had not been good, and she could’ 
not meet her payments.” He knew how 
it galled her, and he gave her what she 
needed without a word. 

Still, he could not sleep at night for 
thinking of the lost florins. He fell 
into a habit of creeping out quietly and 
not returning until the chill of early 
dawn. He went in and out so softly 
that he was persuaded Barbl did not 
hear, and if she had wakened and ques- 
tioned him he had’ his answer ready. 
‘‘He could na sleep. He fancied he 
breathed a bit easier in the open air.” 

But she always knew when he went 
out and when he came in, though she 
feigned to sleep and made her breath- 
ing heavy. Thus there fell between 
them a black shadow of distrust. 

It went on for months. Over his 
work by day the little tailor’s head 
drooped and nodded in sleep. He 
would wake with a start and cast fur- 
tive glances at Barbl or at Margret, but 
neither of them seemed to notice. His 
work suffered, his hand was not steady 
in the cutting, and his custom began to 
fall off. This set the village tongues 
a-wagging. It was whispered rather 
loudly that the little tailor went abroad 
o’ nights; that money was missing from 
the till, and that though Frau Barbl’s 
key was hidden each night in a different 
place, nevertheless each night the money 
disappeared. They hinted at all sorts 
of things and at last said openly: 

“If aman goes out a-nights he goes 
for-no good.”” At this Barbl faced them. 

‘“‘And if he canna content himself 
with an old Weib like me, what is that 
to ve all? Though I'll ne’er believe it. 
I'll have a trust in him, though he 
never speak.” 

One day the news spread through the 
village that the Lord Baron was coming 
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home with his bride, and there was to 
be a grand party from the court; many 
lovely ladies and brave gentlemen, and 
perhaps even an Archduke of the royal 
blood. 

At the castle all was bustle and con- 
fusion. The great wings that had been 
closed for years were thrown open, the 
housekeeper was almost distracted, and 
the Herr Jager went all about the Rit- 
ten, hiring cooks and chambermaids and 
people for all sorts of service. 

‘‘There are to be grand doings,” he 
said one day in the shop, where a 
throng of Barbl’s customers were wait- 
ing, open-eared. ‘‘The Lord Baron 
wants to show off his Rittner folk. He 
says ‘ye must all make him proud.’ 
There’s to be a shooting-match, and 
school prizes for the children and a pro- 
cession. Then, that ye may all eat the 
fill for once, there’s to be a feast in the 
public square. Deer from the castle 
quarry, strings of sausage given away, 
caldrons of zude/n free to all; and the 
red wine is to run like water. See, I 
have it all here in a letter that the Lord 
Baron wrote me with his own hand.” 


‘*Hei! there’s not. been such a day 
seen on all Ritten for many a long 
year,” said one and another old Sauer, 
shaking their heads in gustatory antici- 


pation. Every one became absorbed in 
preparation. Even the withered old 
Frauen bought bright new kerchiefs, 
while the young girls mustered all their 
finery, and the sharp-shooters appointed 
days for extra practice. 

When the day of the festa came, Frau 
Barbl’s shop was thronged with custom- 
ers, for the Rittner folk flocked to the 
village from all the mountain side. As 
she reached her wares from the shelves 
and responded to the facetious remarks 
and broad jokes of the country people, 
there was an absent look in her eyes 
and that anxious bend of the forehead 
that only the little tailor understood. 

‘*T’ll na say a word till the festa is 
over,” she kept saying to herself. ‘‘ Nor 
even then, for I dare not, I dare not—” 

Seppel was in and out with his ready 
laugh and loud swagger. He brought 
in one after another of his wild compan- 
ions, treating them to cigars and tobac- 
co from the case without leave. 

Barbl watched him with a strange 
light in her eyes. Once he came in 


with the under gamekeeper, the 
‘*stranger who was no Rittner man.” 
The villagers disliked him; they called 
him overbearing and high in his ways, 
but he was always singularly polite to 
Barbl. Nevertheless, she drew Seppel 
aside to say: 

‘**Seppel, laddie, why dost friend with 
that sort? He’s not for thee. No one 
kens him on the mountain.”’ 

Seppel laughed. ‘‘He’s a good fel- 
low, Mutter Barbl. What ails thee to 
frown at a stranger? The world is 
wider than Ritten.” 

‘*Hei!” cried Barbl. 
thee of the world? 
self, mayhap.” 

The man had been picking out a 
handful of cigars. Now he tossed down 
the money for them and the coins rang 
and rolled on the glass of the case. 

‘“‘Thee sees, he’s all right, Mutter 
Barbl,” cried Seppel, laughing in the 
stranger’s face. 

Barbl drove a brisk trade all the fore- 
noon and her till filled rapidly with 
kreutzers and florins. As the day wore 
on and Seppel was in and out, she saw 
that he was drinking too freely of the 
red wine that was running like water 
in the public square. 

‘*Mind the lad a bit,” she urged the 
little tailor as they started for the shoot- 
ing-match together. Something made 
him break through the silence of years 
to ask: 

‘‘Truly, he is the very apple of thine 
eye, Weib, is he not?” His tone was 
strangely wistful and the quaver of it 
wrought upon Barbl’s ear. She remem- 
bered it afterward, but at the moment 
she laughed as she answered: 

‘*Ja, ja; most certainly. He’s all 
the child we’ve ever had, Tailor.” 

.The shooting-match took place on the 
brow of a hill overhanging the village. 
The target was a colossal pasteboard 
portrait of the 7cufe/, and said to be an 
admirable likeness by those who knew. 
The men aimed at it from under the 
shelter of a rude shed. 

The little tailor carried away prize 
after prize, and Seppel, the lad, was 
not far behind him. Still he was be- 
hind, and it angered him. 

‘*Thee’ve no pluck, Seppel,” sneered 
his companions. And because they saw 
it teased him they added: ‘‘To be beat 


‘*Who tells 
The stranger him- 


















by a tailor, and thine own foster dad at 
that.”. Seppel made some surly reply. 

The little tailor came off with honors, 
and he brought all his prizes home at 
evening to lay in Barbl’s lap, like a boy. 
His silent tongue was loosed. He told 
of the marksmen, how one and another 
had shot well. How the Lord Baron 
himself had come to them under the 
shed and had been graciously pleased to 
say: ‘‘That there had not been such 
shooting on Ritten since the French 
were driven out.’. And one who was 
with him, the Archduke himself, he 
verily believed, had said laughingly: 
‘‘If even your tailors are so valiant, 
Lord Baron, an enemy would need give 
good heed to the Rittner riflemen.” 

Barbl laughed, well pleased. She 
tossed the prizes about in her hands and 
was proud over them ; but even as she 
did so, she asked: ‘‘And the lad, Tailor? 
Won he no prize? And no favor from 
the Lord Baron?” 

The little tailor’s face darkened. It 
was always the boy who was first with 
her. How had he allowed himself to 
forget. Before he could answer, Mar- 
gret broke in: 

‘* Not a prize nor a favor, thou foolish 
Barbl. Hast not seen how the boy’s been 
drinking, and his hand is na steady.” 

Barbl winced. ‘‘ Poor lad, poor lad,” 
she cried. ‘‘It will shame him sore. 
Sure it is scarce his fault if he fail. 
Wine free as water would tempt any 
young lad.” 

The little tailor would have gathered 
the prizes together and thrown them 
into a drawer, but Frau Barbl stayed 
his hand. 

When the last gleam of Alpine glow 
faded from the Schlern, and all the vil- 
lage was brilliant with paper lanterns, 
Barbl locked the door of the shop and 
went with Margret and the little tailor 
to the square, where the joints of veni- 
son were to be carved by the Herr 
Jager in full view of all the people. 

Potatoes and nudeln were steaming 
in huge iron caldrons, small tables were 
set with black bread and cheese, and 
every one carried his own plate and 
knife and might take what he would. 

Frau Barbl’s anxious glance went 
here and there among the crowd, but 
Seppel was nowhere to be seen. 

Later on when it grew dark and fire- 
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works were thrown off in the square, 
the rockets whizzing high overhead and 
the mechanical pieces showing won- 
drous cities such as these simple folk 
had never dreamed of, still Frau Barbl’s 
thought was only of the boy. 

It was over at last and the Platz lay 
grim and dark after the fire-glare and 
the brilliance of colored lights. 

The little tailor produced his pocket 
lantern and by its feeble glimmer the 
three betook themselves home. 

Once within their own door Frau 
Barbl gave way. ‘‘ Where can the lad 
be?” she cried. 

‘* After some mischief as usual,” an- 
swered Margret crossly. 

Barbl’s patience was spent. ‘‘ And 
what then?” she flashed. ‘*‘ Thou that 


hast always foretold ill of him. Is it 
any wonder if he go to the bad?”’ 
‘‘Humph,” said Margret. ‘‘It’s na 


my blame. I ha naught to say.” 

Barbl waited until she had climbed the 
ladder and her steps conld be heard 
treading the rafters above, then pluck- 
ing at the little tailor’s sleeve, she said: 
‘* Where is the lad, think?” 

‘*T know not, Weib. He has made 
a wild day of it, and there’s a wilder 
night planning. I overheard something 
of it. They’ll be poaching in the woods.” 

‘*What?” cried Barbl. ‘‘ After to- 
day and the grand doings?” 

But the next instant: ‘‘ Not my boy, 
he would na be among them, Tailor. 
He is not bad, only thoughtless. Kenst 
for sure he is with them?” 

‘‘Na, na, Barbl, I ken nothing. I 
only fear it, mayhap.”’ 

She locked her hands one in the other 
till the veins stood out like cords, and 
wailed out, ‘‘Ach, mein Mann, mein 
lieber Mann, go after the lad.” ‘‘ The 
boy I have reared and—and spoilt, per- 
haps, as ye all say. I canna leave him 
this night. Ach, mein Mann, if thee’ve 
one beam of love left for thine old 
Weib, go after the lad.” The little 
tailor had already thrown off his holiday 
suit and was getting himself into every- 
day garb. He stood for a moment 
slowly loading his gun, and ramming 
the bullet home. Then he slung it over 
his back, looked to see that his powder- 
horn was full, and opened his mouth as 
though he had something to say ; but 
again his unready tongue failed him. 
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Barbl came and plucked at his sleeve. 
‘¢ Tailor, I fear—ach, I ken not what 
I fear. He friends with the stranger, 
and—and—the old leather money-pouch 
is gone, with half a year’s savings.” 
The next words burst from her ina 
flood : ‘‘ And, Tailor, the ‘stranger, who 
is not a Rittner man,’ is the lad’s own 
father. I kenned him to-day in the shop. 
Ach, mein Gott, the babe that I reared!” 
‘*T ken, I ken,” said the little tailor. 
‘* We've been watching them on the hill 
o’nights, these months back, I and the 


priest. We would ha saved him for 
thee, Barbl.”’ 
A light broke through the dense 


shadow of mistrust. 

‘*T went nigh to wrong thee, Tailor,” 
said Barbl, humbly. 

‘¢Ja, Weib, I ken.” 

She smoothed the rough fustian of 
his coat in a way that was like a caress, 
and he kissed her. He had not pressed 
her lips before for months; not since he 
had felt that she doubted him. As he 
started off up the road in the deep 
gloom of a starless night, he turned to 
look back at her once more, and she 
waved her hand to him with the wan 
flicker of a smile. She stood still in the 
door all night, while he trudged on over 
many-a mile of rough mountain road to 
the spot high in the hills where the 
poachers made their lair. He was worn 
and spent long ere he caught the dull 
glow of their camp-fire and the halt- 
suppressed vehemence of their angry 
voices. He threw himself on the ground, 
face downward, under a growth of 
scrubby fir: near enough to recognize 
Seppel’s wine-flushed face and imperious 
tones. The men were quarreling among 
themselves over the possession of a fine 
buck which lay stark and stiff at the 
outer circle of the fire-glow. 

Suddenly there was the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps treading cautiously 
over the fallen pine needles. The men 
sprang to their feet and began hurriedly 
to stamp out the fire under their heavy 
nailed boots. Before they could bound 
into the covert of the forest, the Herr 
Jager, with two of his men, was among 
them, and the flash of a torch passed 
rapidly over each sullen face. 

‘Gut, I'll ken ye again,’ 
Jager. 

Even as he spoke there was a wild 


’ 


said the 
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yell, a volley of oaths, and a voice that 
the little tailor knew, cried savagely: 
‘¢ Have at them, lads! We're not to be 
caught like sheep.” 

There was a dash forward, but in the 
instant the torch in the hand of the 
‘*stranger, who was not a Rittner man,” 
went out. 

‘“*Run, lads, run,’ shouted Seppel. 

The Herr Jager brought his fowling- 
piece to his shoulder. 

He aimed low with intent to wound 
merely, but Seppel in running caught 
his foot in the antlers of the deer. He 
stumbled, half-falling ; and the muzzle 
was pointing at the level of his breast. 

‘* Barbl’s little lad. My Barbl!”’ 

The agonized cry rang on the air. 
Someone rushed between and pushed 
Seppel backward with both hands. 
There was a quick sharp flash, a rifle 
shot, and a scramble of flying feet. 

‘* Make haste there with the torch,”’ 
shouted the Herr Jager. 

The poachers had escaped into the 
forest; the ‘‘stranger who was not a 
Rittner man,” had fled with them, and 
the little tailor was lying on the ground 
with a jagged hole through his fustian 
jacket and the look of death in his face. 

‘* Treachery!” groaned the Herr Ja- 
ger as he jammed his handkerchief into 
the wound. ‘‘I never fired at the little 
tailor, I’ll be sworn.” 

They fashioned some sort of rude 
litter out of fallen branches and other 
forest growth that was lying about, and 
upon it they bore him over the moun- 
tain, through the deep night shadows. 
Half-way down a priest joined them. 
With bared head, tightened lips that 
muttered a prayer, he lent his shoulder 
to the still burden. 

Barbl was standing in the house-door 
just where he had left her. All night 
she had been saying to herself: ‘‘ When 
he comes home I'll tell him how he is 
dearer to me than all the world: ja, than 
even the lad. Ach, to think he has 
ne’er kenned it, mein licher Mann /” 

As they bore the rude litter across the 
threshold and through the passage to 
the inner room she followed them with 
wide unseeing eyes: and as they set it 
down in the alcove window she sank to 
her knees beside him and with a long 
low cry buried her face. 
The boy was forgotten. 
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By Dexter. 


this is specially true of the 

Anglo-Saxon; and no matter on 

what part of the earth he may 
have his home, next to it the stable and 
its occupants are the subject of his first 
thoughts. 

That the horse is king in America 
was emphatically shown at the last horse 
show at Madison Square Garden, when 
during the week over 100,000 enthusi- 
asts thronged that ample inclostire, and 
their enthusiasm was maintained from 
its opening on Monday morning till the 
last class was shown on Saturday night. 

It is perfectly true that society, that 
most potent force in modern American 
life, gave it its fullest patronage. Bud- 
ding beauties and beautiful dames, the 
gilded youth and all that means the 
select ‘‘ 400” were strongly in evidence; 
but it is also true that the leading horse- 
men from all parts of the continent 
were present, besides a select, intelli- 
gent and very critical delegation from 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

America had reason to be proud of 
the exposition. The best representa- 
tives of all the leading breeds were 
present; but the most striking exhibit 
of the show, and the one which will 
last longest in the memory of those who 
were there, will be the magnificent 
representation of those truly and dis- 
tinctively American breeds, the cham- 
pion trotters and pacers. This exhibit 


his 8 loves a horse, but 


was reserved for the last day of the 
show, and was fruitful of thought to the 
hundreds of breeders who have invested 
their millions in these two breeds. 





The great centre of attraction was 
undoubtedly the beautiful bay mare 
ALIX, 2:0334, the champion trotting 
queen. She represents in herself at this 
time the absolute perfection of her race. 

Fifty years ago it was the dream of 
the pioneer breeders of the United 
States that they could produce a trotter 
who would go a mile in 2:30. When 
‘*Lady Suffolk’ accomplished that re- 
sult there were many who were pre- 
pared to rest and be thankful; but the 
American spirit of progress was too 
vigorous to rest at any such speed limit. 

In 1859 ‘‘Flora Temple” astonished 
and delighted the American public by 
trotting in 2: 1934, and again there were 
many who declared that the speed limit 
had been reached. In 1867 ‘‘ Dexter” 
went from wire to wire at Buffalo in 
2:17, and then a universal shout arose 
that the trotter had at last reached per- 
fection. But in 1874 ‘‘Goldsmith Maid” 
placed the time record at 2:14. Later 
on ‘‘Rarus” reduced it to 2:13, 
‘‘Maud S.,” in 1880, placed it at 2:0834, 
and this great queen reigned until 1891, 
when ‘‘Sunol” cut the record a half 
second. 

With the advent of the pneumatic 
tired wheel, speed on the track was made 
easier, the friction was reduced and the 
corners could be more easily turned. 
In 1892 ‘‘ Nancy Hanks” trotted in 2:04 
and the record stood till this season, 
when ALIx appeared and reduced it to 
2:033%4. If that was her only claim to 
excellence the quarter of asecond might 
fairly be considered as not much of an 
advance; but in addition to this she has 
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trotted the three fastest heats in a race 
and has trotted a series of miles such as 
have been performed by no other trotter 
in the previous annals of the turf. 

On August 17, 1893, she won her 
champion race at Terre Haute, Ind., 
trotting the three heats in 2:06, 2:0514 
and 2:05 %. 

Aix has had a somewhat romantic 
career. She was not bred at an aristo- 
cratic stock farm, nor was she educated 
in any kindergarten. She was bred on 
the small farm of a little breeder in 
Iowa. Neither California, Kentucky, 
Tennessee nor New York State, the 
fashionable centres of trotting horse 
breeding can lay any claim to her. She 
was foaled in 1886, and little did Daniel 
Hayes, her breeder and owner, imagine 
that he had in his paddock a future 
queen of the trotting turf. But she 
was royally bred, for she was by 
‘* Patronage,” a son of ‘‘ Pancoast,” out 
of ‘‘ Atlanta,” by ‘‘ Attorney,” who was 
ason of ‘‘ Harold,” sire of ‘*‘ Maud S.,” 
2:0834, who for eight years was the 
queen of the trotting track. She traces 
‘in her complete lines eight times to that 
grand old horse, imported ‘‘ Messenger.” 
In 1889 Daniel Hayes retired from the 
breeding business and ALIx, with the 
rest of his stock, was sold at auction at 
Chicago, and she was bought by Morris 
J. Jones, of Red Oak, Ia., for the sum 
of $800. 

When two years old ALix took, in 
1890, a record over the kite track at 
Independence, Ia., in 2:30. She was 
one of the crack three-year-olds of her 
year, and finished the season with a 
record of 2:16%. In 1891 she was 
out for high honors and she finished 
the season with the four-year-old filly 
championship, taking a record of 2:10. 
As a five-year-old her career was one 
long series of brilliant successes, the 
climax of which was her victory in the 
$15,000 Columbia Stake at the great 
World’s Fair meeting at Chicago, when, 
after a battle of nine heats, she defeated 
the fastest free-for-all trotters of the 
day. In that race she took a record of 
2:0734, which at that time was the fast- 
est race record. 

In 1894 she commenced the season at 
Saginaw, Mich., trotting a second heat 
in 2:093%. At Cleveland, on July 26, 
she trotted in 2:08. At Terre Haute, 
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as before mentioned, she trotted in 
2:05%. At Indianapolis she reduced 
her record to 2:0434. At Terre Haute, 
on September 12, she tied ‘‘ Nancy 
Hanks’” record of 2:04, and at Gales- 
burg, Ill., on September 19, she broke 
all previous records and became the 
queen of the trotting turf with a record 
of 2:03%4. 

Aurx stands fifteen hands high and 
weighs 950 pounds. She has an exceed- 
ingly bloodlike look, and her head, neck 
and shoulders are perfect. She is wide 
between the forehead, with a beautiful, 
beaming, intelligent eye. Her great 
peculiarity is that she is not fond of the 
opposite sex. She is exceedingly fond 
of the ladies, and a bonnet, with a good- 
looking face underneath it, has only got 
to appear at her stall, when she will 
immediately go to meet the visitor. She 
will put her head down apparently to 
kiss the hand of the stranger; but, in 
reality, it is only her fondness for bon- 
bons and sugar, which her lady visitors, 
who know her weakness, are always 
ready to give her. In this respect she 
is much like her own sex, whether eqtine 
or human: she is fond of the sweetness 
and luxuries of life. She is a model 
traveler, and as soon as she gets into 
her car, lays down and has no fear. As 
a campaigner she is fearless, resolute 
and game, and is, in every respect, the 
beau ideal, the dream and the realization 
of the perfect American trotter. 

In the same ring at the same time 
was another representative of American 
speed, the champion pacer, Rosert J. 
No horse has had a more romantic his- 
tory, no horse has achieved higher fame. 
Bred by a small breeder in a little town 
in Pennsylvania, he was sold at auction 
for $250, and the owner and breeder was 
so disgusted that he made the purchaser, 
who was a friend of his, a present of the 
check. Yet Rosert J. was a well-bred 
looking bay gelding. He was by “ Hart- 
ford,” son of ‘‘ Harold,” and his dam 
was ‘‘Geraldine,” by ‘‘Jay Gould,” 
2: 21%, once the champion sire of his 
time. Strange to say that, though trot- 
ting-bred in the bluest of blue lines, 
he would persist in pacing, and his 
owner very sensibly determined to de- 
velop him at that gait. As a three-year- 
old he took a record of 2:30. He was 


then brought to Fleetwood Park, New 
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York, in the spring of his four-year-old 
career, and developed so much speed 
that he showed, even over that slow 
track, an ability to pace in 2:15. 
Roser J.’s first great race was at 
Fleetwood Park, where Cicero J. Ham- 
lin, the master of Village Farm, N. Y., 
had entered in the same race his bay 
stallion ‘* Glendennis,” who was an over- 
whelming favorite. The obscure Phila- 
delphian raced Glendennis to a ‘‘ stand- 
still” and won a great race of five heats. 
‘*Glendennis,” whose gameness was not 
equal to his physical power, was so thor- 
oughly exhausted that he died shortly 
after the race, and Mr. Hamlin very 
wisely bought Roserr J. for$5,000. He 
then passed into the hands of one of the 
shrewdest men on the trotting turf and 
was assigned to the training of Ed. 
Geers, incontestably one of the greatest 
reinsmen of the age. Under his able 
guidance Roserr J. had a very success- 
ful career as a four-year-old, and closed 
the season with a record of 2: 0934. 
As a five-year-old he was one of the 
greatest campaigners of the turf. Al- 
though he did not get the champion 


record, he met such champions as *‘ Mas- 
cot” and ‘*Flying Jib” and defeated 
them, and he closed the season with a 


record of 2:0534. During the season 
of 1894 he was the invincible champion 
of his class. He met all comers and de- 
feated them easily, and he, finally, ina 
race against the watch, broke the record 
by pacing a mile in 2: 01'4—2'™% seconds 
faster time than any horse had ever 
achieved before. 

Rover J. is a neat, compactly built 
bay gelding, standing fifteen hands high 
and weighing 850 pounds. He has an 
exceedingly intelligent head, very broad 
between the eyes, and his eyes are the 
perfection of gentleness. John Eassley, 
his good-natured colored groom, a term 
which might be interpreted to mean a 
valet and waiter combined, is compietely 
in love with him, and the horse is.as 
fond of him as he is of the horse. He 
has his little cot in the stall and for the 
last three years has slept with him every 
night. Ropserr J. is an exceedingly 
hearty feeder. He is also an early riser, 
and is as fastidious as to the regularity 
of his toilet and his breakfast as the big- 
gest swell of clubdom. If, in the early 
morning, the groom does not awake, 
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Rosert J. begins to ‘‘ nose” around the 
cot ina very gentle manner. If no no- 
tice is taken he becomes more marked 
in his movements, and finally, if the 
groom persists in sleeping, he gently 
but firmly seizes the coverlids of the cot 
with his teeth and pulls them off. — Re- 
sistance is useless then, and the groom 
at once rises and attends to the duties 
of his office. 

Ed. Geers, who drives Roserr J., is 
also a unique character. He is known 
as the silent man from Tennessee. He 
is aman who bears an enviable record 
for honesty, ability and abstemiousness, 
and his only vice is an exceedingly mild 
one, that of chewing gum. Strange to 
say, although he has a magnificent stable 
at his disposal, his favorite amusement, 
when not attending to his horses, is to 
ride ona bicycle; in fact, he uses this 
mode of locomotion to keep down his 
weight; and a favorite joke on him is 
this, that when he is sweeping along a 
country road in the neighborhood of 
Buffalo and finds himself overtaken by 
one of the crack riders of that city, he 
softly clucks to himself as if he were 
addressing one of his favorite steeds 
and then unconsciously puts on an extra 
spurt and probably beats the crack who 
has just passed him. Geers receives a 
salary of $5,000 a year from the Village 
Farm for driving, and he is _ richly 
worthy of it. 

A possible champion this year is the 
six-year-old black horse, Jor Parcuen, 
who made a record of 2:04 at Terre 
Haute, Ind., September 14, 1894. He 
is strictly trotting bred, and is by 
‘‘Patchen Wilkes,” dam ‘‘Josephine 
Young,” by ‘‘Joe Young.” He was 
bred at Peabody, Kan. 

In the same ring there was the two- 
year-old black colt ‘‘Directly,” by 
‘*Direct,” 2:051%, the champion two- 
year-old pacer who has a record of 
2:0734. ‘To show what marvelous pro- 
gress there has been made in breeding 
and in speed, it is only necessary to say 
that in 1891, when the bay colt ‘‘Arion” 
trotted in Stockton, Cal., in 2:10%, it 
sent a thrill of astonishment through- 
out the trotting world. It is true that 
‘*Directly’s” record is a pacing one, 
but all thoughtful breeders are rapidly 
arriving at the fact that the two gaits 
are simply interchangeable, the proof 
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of which 1s that nearly all our fastest 
pacers to-day are bred on purely trot- 
ting lines. ‘‘ Directly” is a sturdy 
black colt, almost the image of his sire, 
who two years ago was the champion at 
his gait, and who, as a three-year-old, 
trotted in 2:1834. 

Probably the horse which created the 
greatest curiosity was the bay pacing 
gelding “Flying Jib,” who has to his 
credit a record of 1:58'44, made with a 
running mate. Heis, therefore, the first 
horse, either trotting or pacing, who 
has passed what has been considered 
for two decades the ideal limit of speed 
of the light harness horse. ‘‘ Flying 
Jib” is a California production and was 
bred upon the ranch of J. B. Haggin, 
and for two seasons in the grand battles 
of the free-for-all was ready to meet all 
comers. This year his temper became 
uncertain, and in fact, in racing par- 
lance, he might be called a ‘‘rogue.” 
His driver, Andy McDowell, says he is 
the most sensible horse in the world, 
for the simple reason that when he 
does not feel inclined to go he won't, 
and no persuasion of trainer or driver 
can make him, but when he does 
make up his mind to go he is as fleet 
as the wind. His record certainly 
marks a distinct epoch in the history of 
the breed, though it also makes it ex- 
tremely probable that there are several 
trotters and pacers who, at the same 
way of going, could reach the two-min- 
ute limit. It must be remembered that 
the thoroughbred who is hitched with 
the pacer or trotter is so harnessed 
that he pulls all the weight, the trotter 
or pacer simply having to exert his 
speed to the utmost and with nothing 
to pull. This way of going, of course, 
is not legitimate, but it does at least 
prove how fast an animal can go at a 
given gait, and in so far as it does this, 
it is valuable. 

In the same ring was ‘‘ Fantasy,” the 
wonderful four-year-old daughter of 
‘‘Chimes.” This filly is a double cham- 
pion. In 1893 she became the three- 
vear-old champion of the trotting turf, 
with a record of 2:0834. In 1894 she 
trotted a series of most brilliant miles 
and finished with a record of 2:06. 
This is four seconds faster than any 
filly of her age ever trotted before, and 
comes within three-fourth seconds of 
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the performance of that black champion 
of his race, ‘‘ Directum,” who in 1893 
put the champion stallion record and 
the four-year-old record at 2:05%. 
‘*Fantasy’’ comes by her speed hon- 
estly, for her sire, ‘‘Chimes,” is by 
‘*Electioneer,” the greatest speed pro- 
ducing sire of his race, while his mother 
was ‘‘ Beautiful Bells,” whose sons and 
daughters have proved themselves trot- 
ters of the highest class. 

‘*Fantasy’s” dam was Homora, by 
‘* Almonarch,” who was by ‘‘ Almont” 
out of a thoroughbred daughter of 
‘* Asteroid,” so that ‘‘ Fantasy” pos- 
sesses not only the best of trotting 
blood, but has in her veins the kingly 
tide which has flowed down from the 
monarchs of the desert. 

A champion who was not exhibited 
but was at the Garden, was the bay 
stallion ‘‘ John R. Gentry,” who, with a 
race record of 2:0334, is the champion 
of his class. ‘‘John R. Gentry,” like 
most of the class of the modern record- 
breaking pacers, is bred in the purest 
of trotting lines. He is by ‘‘ Ashland 
Wilkes,” a son of ‘‘Red Wilkes,” one 
of the greatest of living sires, while his 
dam, ‘‘Dame Wood,” by ‘‘ Wedgewood,” 
is equally well bred. 

‘‘John R. Gentry’ 
high and weighs goo pounds. He is 
a beautifully proportioned horse, game 
and resolute, and was recently sold for 
$10,000. 

Magnificent as was the showing of 
trotting and pacing champions at the 
Madison Square Garden show it must 
not be supposed that it represented in 
its entirety the record-breaking cham- 
pions of 1894. 

At San Jose, Cal., September 28, 
1894, the brown colt ‘‘ Adbell,” by 
‘* Advertiser” out of ‘‘ Beautiful Bells,” 
by the ‘‘ Moor,” trotted in 2:23 and 
broke the yearling champion record. 
He did this honestly, for he had in his 
veins the blood of a race of champions. 
His sire, ‘‘ Advertiser,” was by ‘* Elec- 
tioneer,” the greatest sire of speed that 
ever lived, while his dam, ‘ Beautiful 
Bells,” has supplied no less than three 
yearling champions to the trotting turf. 

The two-year-old black filly ‘‘ Impet- 
uous,” by **Dictator,” dam ‘*Ethelwyn,” 
by ‘‘Harold,” at Nashville, Tenn., 
October 16, 1894, won a race in 2:1534. 
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This tied the two-year-old race record. 
‘‘Impetuous” also came honestly by 
her speed, for her sire, ‘‘ Dictator,” got 
‘‘Director,” who was the sire of 
‘‘Directum,” 2:05 4, the present cham- 
pion trotting stallion, while her dam 
was by ‘‘Harold,” the sire of ‘‘ Maud 
S.,”’ who for eleven years was the queen 
of the trotting turf. 

The chestnut stallion ‘‘Ralph Wilkes,” 
by ‘‘Red Wilkes,” dam ‘‘ Mary Mays,” 
by ‘‘Mambrino Patchen” captured the 
five-year-old championship at Nashville, 
Tenn., October 19, 1894, by trotting 
in 2:06:34. ‘‘Ralph Wilkes” is a 
remarkably handsome horse and trots 
without the check rein, about which 
humanitarians have so often wrangled. 
As a two-year-old he took a record of 
2:18. He was then bought from his 
Kentucky owner by Col. John H. 
Thayer, one of Boston’s millionaires, 
and has since been one of the most 
popular siallions in the New England 
States. Asa three-year-old he did not 
race, but trotted an exhibition: mile in 
2:13. He did not appear on the trot- 
ting track as a four-year-old, but in 1894 
he was entered in several races and was 
practically invincible, meeting only one 
defeat, and he capped the climax of a 
great season by achieving the five-year- 
old championship. 

The gelding record was also smashed 
by a horse with a most romantic history. 
July 26, 1894, the bay gelding ‘‘ Ryland 
T.,” by ‘‘ Ledger Junior,” dam ‘‘ May,” 
by ‘‘ Ulverstone,” at Cleveland, O., took 
a race record of 2:07%. When 
‘*Ryland T.” was born, no turf journal 
chronicled the fact. He first saw the 
light on one of the ranches of Idaho, and 
until he proved that he possessed speed 
of a rare order he was looked upon as 
only a promising candidate for a cow- 
boy’s pony. 

In company with a band of other 
horses he eventually reached Texas. 
His new owner discovered that he could 
run fast, and he was trained for a time 
as a quarter horse. His capacity as a 
trotter was finally discovered, and he 
was then bought by Robert Stewart, of 


Kansas City, who began to train him. - 


Whether he occasionally remembers the 
wild freedom of his native heath and 
objects to the calm routine of the civili- 
zation of the trotting track will never 
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be known, but certain it is, that as a 
rule he is a& most unreliable horse. 
When he is supposed to have a sure 
chance to win, that is the time when he 
has ‘*bees in his bonnet,” and will do 
anything but trot, but when on his good 
behavior no horse can go faster and trot 
a gamer race. He has been described 
by the unreliable daily reporter as a 
broncho, he is, as a fact, a very well put 
up bay horse who shows in his con- 
formation that he has the blood of his 
dam, who was by a son of the immortal 
‘¢ Lexington.” 

The team race record was also passed 
in 1894 by two very beautiful mares, 
the brown mare ‘‘ Sally Simmons” and 
the bay mare ‘‘ Rose Leaf.”” At Colum- 
bus, O., October 27, 1894, this team 
reduced the race record to 2:15%. 
They are owned by a well known gen- 
tleman roadite of New York city. 

Among the pacing records which were 
broken in 1894 beyond those which have 
been previously mentioned, the most 
prominent is the four-year-old record, 
which has been reduced by the bay colt 
“Online” to 2:04. ‘‘Online” is bred 
in the purest of trotting lines and is by 
‘* Shadeland Onward,” dam ‘‘Angeline,” 
by ‘‘Chester Chief.” He made this 
record at Sioux City, Ia., October 12, 
1894. 

One of the most interesting features 
in the science of breeding the trotting 
horse is to note the locality in which 
they were bred. When California and 
Kentucky between them held nearly all 
the trotting and pacing records, the pes- 
simists in the other States of the Union 
interested in the subject were wont to 
exclaim: ‘‘You cannot breed these 
horses in the Northern States; our win- 
ters are against us; we need the blue 
grass of Kentucky, or the alfalfa of 
California. They pointed to the long 
string of champions which had come 
from .famous Palo Alto, and declared 
that it was necessary to have the wealth 
of a Leland Stanford andthe climate of 
California in order to develop cham- 
pions.” The irresistible logic of facts has 
completely pulverized this theory. 

Beautiful Aix, the present trotting 
champion and the ideal representative 
of her race, was bred in the little town 
of Muscatine, Ia., by a small breeder of 
limited means. Roserr J., the greatest 
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pacer in the world, and who has carried 
the record down to 2:01%, was bred 
and reared at the little town of Williams- 
port, Pa. ‘‘John R. Gentry,” 2:033{, 
the pacing stallion champion, was bred 
in Kansas. ‘‘ Fantasy” may be said to 
be doubly a product of the State of 
New York, for she was not only born 
and raised at the Village Farm, East 
Aurora, but so was her dam ‘‘ Homora”’ 
before her. ‘‘Ryland T.” was born 
upon the ranges of Idaho, while ‘‘On- 
line” represents the Prairie State of 
Nebraska. 

The small breeder, the intelligent 
farmer, the city merchant who has a 
country home and likes to breed a fast 
trotter or pacer for profit or recreation, 
may well take this lesson to heart—to 
produce speed is not so much a question 
of climate, locality or wealth as it is of 
good judgment, breeding, individuality 
and intelligent training. 

In order to place before the readers 
of OutinG the exact progress of the 
speed record of both pacers and trot- 
ters between 1893 and 1894, we give 
below a table which shows the records 
which were reduced in 1894 and the 
record holders in the same classes up to 
the close of 1893: 

CHAMPIONS UP TO CLOSE OF 
TROTTING. 
FASTEST YEARLINGS—COLT AND FILLY. 
Pansy McGregor, chestnut filly, by Robert 

McGregor, dam Cora, by Coriander; 

Holton, Kan., November 18, 1893; 

race, kite Se ee wos 


1893— 


2:2334 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


Silicon, bay filly, by Wilton, dam Silhou- 
ette, by Hambrino; Nashville, Tenn., 
October 17, 1892; race, regulation 

FOUR-YEAR-OLDS. 

Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam At- 
lanta, by Attorney; Nashville, Tenn., 
November 8, 1892; time, regulation . 

FIVE-YEAR-OLDS. 

Kremlin, bay stallion, by Lord Russell, 
dam Eventide, by Woodford Mambrino; 
Nashville, Tenn., November 12, 1892; 
time, fepulation ... i... .<««. 

Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam At- 
lanta, by Attorney; Chicago, IIl., Sep- 
tember 14, 1893; race, regulation , 

WORLD’S RECORD. 

Nancy Hanks, bay mare, by Happy Me- 
dium, dam Nancy Lee, by Dictator; 
Terre Haute, Ind., September 28, 1892; 
time, regulation gore: ae 
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GELDING RECORD. 

Guy, black gelding, by Kentucky Prince, 
dam Flora Gardener, by American Star; 
Detroit, Mich., July 21, 1893; time, regu- 
lation 


TEAM RECORD—RACE. 


Maxey Cobb, bay stallion, by Happy Me- 
dium, dam Lady Jenkins, by Black Jack, 
and Neta Medium, bay Mare, by Happy 
Medium, dam Sally, by Yankee Tricks; 

September 25, 1885; regu- - 


Chicago, IIl., 
lation 
TWO MILES IN 
Blondie, chestnut stallion, by Lemont, 
dam Molly, by Frank Chapman; Salem, 
Ore., July 5, 1893; regulation . ’ 


HARNESS—RACE. 


FOUR MILES IN 
Trustee, chestnut gelding, by imp. Trus- 
tee, dam Fanny Pullen, by Winthrop 
Messenger; Union Course, L. IL, N.'Y., 
June 18, 1849; regulation . ; 


HARNESS—RACE. 


CHAMPIONS UP TO CLOSE OF 
PACING. 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 

Online, bay colt, by Shadeland Onward, 
dam by Chester Chief; Lyons, Neb., 
October 14, 1892; time, kite. . . .. 

THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 

Manager, gray stallion, by Nutwood, dam 
Carrie, by George Wilkes; Independ- 
ence, Ia., September 19, 1891; time, 
kite a ee ene ge eee 

FOUR-YEAR-OLDS. 

William Wood, bay gelding, by Steinway; 
Stockton, Cal., October 29, 1892; time, 
WAM. gs, Sa, ond) 5 

WORLD’S RECORD. 

Mascot, bay gelding, by Deceive; Terre 
Haute, Ind., September 29, 1892; race, 
regulation ae ecae: ee 

Flying Jib, bay gelding, by Algona, dam 
Middletown Mare, by Middletown; Chi- 
cago, Ill., September 14, 1893; time, 
regulation 

STALLION RECORD. 

Direct, black stallion, by Director, 2:17, 

dam Echora, by Echo; Nashville, Tenn., 


November 8, 1892; regulation, . . . 2: 


PACER, WITH RUNNING MATE—TIME. 


Westmont, chestnut gelding, by Almont, 
dam Annie, by Cottrill Morgan; Chi- 


cago, Ill., July ro, 1884; regulation. . 2: 


CHAMPIONS OF 1894—TROTTING 
YEARLINGS. 
Adbell, brown colt, by Advertiser, dam 
3eautiful Bells, by The Moor; San Jose, 
Cal., September 28; time. regulation , 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS IN A RACE. 


Impetuous, black filly, by Dictator, dam 
Ethelwyn, by Harold; Nashyille, Tenn., 
Oct. 16, 1894; race, regu ation . 


2: 


2: 
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FOUR-YEAR-OLD FILLY. 

Fantasy, bay Filly, by Chimes, dam Ho- 
mora, by Almonarch; Terra Haute, Ind., 
September 13, 1894; time, regulation . 

FIVE-YEAR-OLDS. 

Ralph Wilkes, chestnut stallion, by Red 
Wilkes, dam Mary Mays, by Mambrino 
Patchen; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 19, 
1894; time, regulation. ee 

WORLD’S RECORD. 

Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam At- 
lanta, by Attorney; Galesburg, IIL, 
September 19, 1894; time, regulation. 2:033¢ 

GELDING RECORD. 

Ryland T., bay gelding, by Ledger, Jr., 
dam May, by Ulverston; Cleveland, O 
July. 26, 1894; race, regulation . 

TEAM RECORD—RACE. 

Sally Simmons, brown mare, by Simmons, 
and Roseleaf, black mare, by Goldleaf; 
Columbus, O., Se — mber 27, hated reg- 
ulation . i a 


2:06 


2:0034 


2:0734 


2:15% 
TWO MILES IN HARNESS—RACE. 
Nightingale, chestnut mare, by Mambrino 
King, dam Minnequa Maid, by Wood’s 
Hambletonian; Buffalo, N. Y., August 
9, 1894; regulation ; 
‘i FOUR MILES IN HARNESS—RACE,. 
Senator L., bay stallion, by Dexter Prince, 


4:36% 


dam Fanny Bayswater (thoroughbred), 
by Bayswater; San Jose, Cal., Novem- 
1894; 


ber 2, race (walk over), regula- 


. tion 10:12 


CHAMPIONS OF 1894--PACING. 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS—COLT AND FILLY. 
*Directly, black colt, by Direct, dam 
Mabel, by Naubic; Galesburg, IIL, 
September 20, 1894; time, regulation 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
Whirligig, brown filly, by Wilko, dam Min- 
nie Barrington, by Nahan; Terre Haute, 
Ind., August 20, 1894; race, regulation 2:10 
FOUR-YEAR-OLDS. 
Online, bay colt, by Shadeland Onward, 
dam Angeline, by Chester Chief; Sioux 
City, Ia., October 12, : oe time, eratd 
lation ; 


2:07% 


2:04 
WORLD’S RECORD. 
Robert J., bay gelding, by Hartford, dam 
Geraldine, by Jay Gould; Terre Haute, 
Ind., September 14, 18945 t time, regula. 
tion . blap S 3 Sere 2:01% 
STALLION RECORD. 
John R. Gentry, bay stallion, by Ashland 
Wilkes, dam Dame Wood, by Wedge- 
wood; Terre Haute, Ind., September 
14, 1894; race, regulation 2:033%4 
PACER, WITH RUNNING MATE—TIME. 
Flying Jib, bay gelding, by Algona, dam 
Middletown Mare, by Middletown; Chill- 
icothe, O., October 4, 1894; kite . 1:58% 
When it is remembered that the limit 
of speed both of the trotter and the 


pacer by its most enthusiastic advocates 





_ ® February 1, 1895, at Fresno, Cal., ‘Directly’? paced 
in 2:074% and wou the three-year old championship. 


IgI 


has been placed at two minutes for the 
mile, it can be easily realized that with 
a champion who has a trotting record of 
2:0334, and a pacing champion with a 
record of 2:01% to harness, and that we 
already have a champion who with a 
running mate has actually passed the 
two-minute limit, having paced a mile 
in 1:58%, the race is practically ap- 
proaching its limit. The ideal is almost 
approaching realization. 

The American breeder has achieved 
two great results. He has produced 
both speed and gameness, but in doing 
it he has forgotten to a large extent, the 
beauties of proportion. In this respect 
the breed still lacks perfection. In the 
future the breeder has got to turn his 
attention to beauty of conformation, 
and to the laws of proportion. In this 
respect the present popularity of the 
hackney breed will be to him a valuable 
stimulus. 

The London 77mes, the great organ 
of English opinion, very recently stated 
that the American trotter was the great 
roadster of the future. That his gait 
was frictionless and he could go faster, 
travel farther and do it better than the 
hackney. It regretted that England 
should be beaten on its own ground in 
this particular, but recognized loyally 
the superiority of the American trotter 
and welcomed him to the English shore. 
While all this is true, it is also true that 
the American trotter, to become the 
popular roadster of the world, which he 
is destined to be eventually, must assim- 
ilate, so far as his beauty of form and 
conformation is concerned, to the hack- 
ney. 

We believe it is possible and within 
the genius of the American breeder to 
add to the trotter the good qualities of 
the hackney without detracting from 
his magnificent speed qualities. When 
that is accomplished the perfect horse 
for either racing, road driving or ordi- 
nary recreation, will have been achieved. 
As it is to-day, he is the most useful 
breed of horse in the world. 

The breeder of trotting horses can 
sell his fastest for racing purposes. 
Those who are not fast enough for the 
race track make admirable roadsters 
and the balance who through defective 
individuality, or lack of speed, are not 
fit either for a race horse or for gentle- 
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men’s roadsters, make the most useful 
horses for the ordinary avenues of com- 
merce. What other breed of horses in 
the world can fill. these three various 
offices? The thoroughbred horse, espec- 
ially if he is a gelding, when his racing 
career is over, is almost valueless. Such 
is not the case with the trotter. Ata 
recent sale in New York City, a gentle- 
man going to Europe sold his trotting 
stabie, consisting of four geldings and 
two mares. .They realized an average 
of $1,000 per head. They were known 
as outclassed animals, that is, they were 
horses that could not win in their classes 
on the turf and were therefore only use- 
ful for road purposes. It need hardly be 
said that the outclassed thoroughbred 
horse would average no such money. 
Trotting sport is undoubtedly to-day 
the national amusement of the Ameri- 
can people. During the last year over 
fifteen hundred associations gave meet- 


ings, some of them as many as six in 


the course of the year. Over five mill- 
ion dollars in purses and stakes were 
competed for. Over five thousand 


WHEN 
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horses trotted in 2:30 or better. At 
many of these meetings from 25,000 to 
50,000 persons were present. The Grand 
Circuit, which commenced at Detroit 
and finished at Philadelphia, distributed 
over $500,000. Buffalo gave a two 
weeks’ meeting, at which $75,000 was 
competed for, and had an average at- 
tendance larger than either the Coney 
Island Jockey Club or Morris Park for 
the time being. 

The exportation of the trotter to 
France, Germany, Italy and Austria 
shows a constant and healthy growth. 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Milan have 
their well appointed trotting tracks, 
their spring, summer and autumn meet- 
ings, and their stakes and purses to-day 
vie well with the leading meetings in 
America. England itself, always con- 
servative, is awakening to the fact that 
the trotter is a race horse and the time 
is not far off when the trotter, even in 
‘‘The Tight Little Island” devoted to 
thoroughbred sport, will be a popular 
and formidable competitor to the sport 
of kings. 


RUSTICS WENT A-TROUTING. 


BY ELEANOR FRENCH. 


HREE fishers went 
sailing out into the 

West, not in a boat, 

but upon a hand- 

car; not exactly three fish- 
“ers, either—properly, there 
‘| were but two and one on- 









I occupy the 
*L, rear end of a 
: Ja —-->| hand-car pro- 
—— eee Ny ra Z pelled by the 
aN ta = WW two fishers. 
Heels hang 
carelessly un- 
til crossing 
i boards are vio- 

lently encountered, then the heels are 
suddenly elevated and gingerly keptata 
less imminent risk of amputation as we 
swiftly bowl along. The roadbed, flying 
beneath us, seems perilously near, and 
the possibility of a slip from this preca- 
rious perch causes me to graspmy wraps 
and to draw them tightly to avoid con- 





tact with the grimy revolving wheel. 
Glancing upward, I duck suddenly, lest 
the descending handle should bestow an 
unwelcome thwack; and then, sitting 
midway between Scylla and Charybdis, 
I set my teeth with determination, 
take a firm grip of the end brake and 
murmur, ‘‘ Kismet.” 

All responsibility as to the future 
thrown off, I find it quite exhilarating, 
and even enjoyable, to ride in. this 
fashion. Grassy banks, fields of tender . 
green, interspersed with groups of forest 
trees and underbrush, form a swiftly 
moving panorama. Soon we come toa 
long, open bridge, where, far below, a 
wide, sluggish stream follows the chan- 
nel to the old ‘‘ Wisconse.” 

I am glad that.I am not nervous, as I 
glance down at the water through the 
bridge timbers. The hand-car is not so 
very far from the edge, and if it should 
happen to strike any obstacle—but then 
I am ot nervous, and turn resolutely 
away toward the blue sky dotted with 
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fleecy clouds. A short spin across solid 
ground and then another bridge, span- 
ning a deep gully, and before us liesa 
scene worthy our artist, and even he 
could not do it justice. Far to the left 
are the sparkling waters of Springdale 
pond, held in place by an ancient dam 
which forms part of the edge of a sharp 
descent into the gully which is lined 
with trees, whose tops are below the 
bridge. The surplus waters of the pond 
flash in the sunlight as they leap into the 
depths below, forming a little gurgling 
streamlet, which boils noisily over the 
pebbles, passes beneath us, babbles 
down through a sandy valley, and from 
thence winds onward toward the broad, 
placid bosom of the Wisconsin. To the 
right of us is the stream first passed 
over; this, with the little trout stream, 
the distant Wisconsin, the woods be- 
tween, the pond and waterfall, reduce us 
to a state of ecstatic admiration, from 
which we 
youngest fisherman remarks with en- 
thusiasm : 

‘*T know there’s piles of fish in that 
pond. Hurry up!” 

The hand-car is side-tracked upon a 
convenient spot, and we follow the road 
to the pond. The water is deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue, and the pond 
is prettily situated. Upon one side isa 
rising bank, fringed with underbrush 
and trees; opposite are the sloping pas- 
ture lands, fields and farm buildings of 
a substantial farm house. 

One of our fishermen has a jointed 
rod and reel, the other sports a modest 
bamboo pole, and there is quite a strife 
as to who shall make the first cast. Min- 
nows are preferred to worms or flies as 
bait, and are enticingly cast into the 
pond. We wait in breathless silence. 

We wait—we continue to wait; so do 
the fish. No doubt there are ‘‘ piles” of 
fish in the pond; evidently they mean 
to stay there. 

Our youngest fisherman jerks in his 
line in disgust, winds it up, and declares 
his intention of following up the trout 
stream, above the pond, for a mile or 
two, where, it is said, the trout are more 
numerous, but smaller. A small trout 
is sometimes desirable. , 

Off he goes, and our lone fisherman, 
after enjoining strict silence, fishes on— 
and on. Finally, I timidly whisper that 


emerge abruptly as our. 
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a board a little farther along, extending 
from the bank into the stream, where it 
is upheld by a root, may be a better 
place from which to cast. This sugges- 
tion meets with condescending approval 
and the change is made. Still the fish 
do not bite, and my gaze wanders back- 
ward toward the ancient road and dam. 

What a scene for an artist! The dark 
blue of the pond, the reddish-tinged 
clayey bank, the vivid green of the 
young grass, the fields dying away into 
pale brown in the distance, the stiff rows 
of dark green pines, looking like tall 
grenadiers, outlined against the pale 
blue of the lower sky, fleecy white 
clouds floating through the ever-deepen- 
ing blue, which—‘‘ Splash !—splash !— 
flounder !—splash!” 

I start up in dire amazement to be- 
hold the lone fisherman making sprawl- 
ing strides toward the shore in a vain 
endeavor to keep pace with his head, 
which seems unaccountably inclined to 
bury itself in the stream. By heroic 
exertions the shore is gained, and I 
gaspingly exclaim: 

‘*Wh—what did you do that: for?” 

‘‘Humph! Guess you'll get me into 
a trap like that again. Should ’a’ 
thought you’d known that board would 
slip off a little bit of a stump like 
that!” and off come both rubber boots, 
from which streams of water are poured. 

‘«'The idea of wanting me to shoulder 
all the blame!” I mildly insinuate: 
‘* Why didn’t you try it first, to see if it 
would hold ?” 

Dignified silence is the best parry. 
Returning home is suggested, or build- 
ing a fire, to dry the wet garments. 
These propositions are rejected, and our 
angler proposes that we, too, follow up 
the stream. 

Our traps are shouldered by the per- 
severing fisherman, who is by this 
time in his usual state of good nature, 
and we climb the bank, then follow a 
grassy road at the top of the hill. The 
pond dwindles down to a narrow brook, 
which twists and turns, times without 
number, through low marshy grounds. 
If fishermen indicate fish, we may con- 
clude there are plenty, as we encounter 
half a dozen or more of the former as 
we tramp along. 

The trees hide the stream from view 
for a short distance, and as it again comes 




















into sight we see the ground is firmer, 
and four or five more anglers are visible 
at the various curves of the stream. 

We descend toward the brooklet, 
creeping up very quietly, as the estab- 
lished idea is that the reason and intelli- 
gence contained in one small trout is 
something amazing. 

A point is selected where the current 
sweeps around a curve on the opposite 
bank and then swerves toward our side, 
forming a deep pool under the edge of 
a grassy hillock. A wriggling minnow 
is impaled and the line floats gently 
down the stream. A jerk, but no fish. 

‘‘T had a bite!”’ whispers the fisher- 
man. More line is let out, and again 
floats far down, the end reaching under 
the bank. 

‘‘Whirr! whirr!” goes the reel. 
There is great splashing and commo- 
tion at the end of the line. We are 
intensely excited. I wishI could give one 
good jerk and make sure of him; but 
the buzz of the reel keeps steadily on; 
we catch a glimpse of a good-sized trout 
floundering madly; he is triumphantly 
landed and lies panting upon the grass. 

Good-sized? He is enormous! He is 
measured—fifteen inches from tip to tip, 
and wide in proportion. The usual 
silvery tint of the trout has deepened 
into yellow gold upon the sides of this 
old stager, and is flecked with pin-head 
points of brilliant scarlet. He is a 
beautiful object, and we feel proud that 
we caught him. 

The angler makes another cast; there 
is an unexpected twitch, a half view of 
a fish, a moment’s confusion and slack, 
an empty hook and lamentations ! 
Well, it can’t be helped. 

‘*You must have struck a nest of 
’em,” remarks an unsuccessful angler 
not far off, and forthwith he comes and 
admires our catch, speaks about our 
fishing place, and standing alittle above, 
calmly lets his line float down to the 
same spot. That ends it! The bites 
cease. No doubt the trout think one 
chance of impalement at a point enough. 

Creeping toward us on the opposite 
side, comes another fisherman with 
rubber boots strapped high up his 
limbs, fisherman’s coat, handsome rod 
and reel. He is finely equipped, and 
as he reaches the turn below us he 
whips the water; thére is an instan- 
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taneous rise, he does not stop to reel; 
there is a flash of silver through the air 
and a small trout landed. Our self- 
invited angler informs him of our catch, 
and he pauses to admire, wades across, 
and declares that never within his 
knowledge was so large a trout caught 
above the pond. 

‘* This casting with flies has more work 
than play in it,” he remarks, wiping his 
brow. He examines a bookful of flies 
from which he selects one. He has over 
two hundred of all kinds and colors. He 
displays a fine catch of fish, but says: 
‘* All of them are not worth your one.” 

This pleases our fisherman immensely, 
as he knows the other to be an expe- 
rienced and markedly successful fol- 
lower of the sport. 

We are left alone. Time wears away 
—and patience. Fisherman’s luck! 
There are no more trout for us to-day. 
Our truant does not appear, so rod and 
line are put into proper trim, and after 
interviewing the lunch basket we slowly 
return to our waiting hand-car. 

Time glides by, while we enjoy the 
view at leisure. It is nearly dusk when 
a bedraggled form appears, but with a 
most expansive smile illuminating tired 
features. 

Gracious! what a catch! 

‘““That one’s up to yours!” he ex- 
claims, pointing out a noble fellow. 
Where’s the tape-line? He is measured 
—thirteen and one-half inches—while 
another follows is over eleven. There 
are a few smaller ones, which might be 
thought worthy of notice.were it not for 
the abundance of larger ones. 

Well contented, we mount our con- 
veyance and start upon our four-mile 
return trip. It is a very delightful way 
of riding, although the fishermen de- 
clare, in answer to our exclamations of 
enjoyment, that other modes might be 
thought preferable when ‘‘ working a 
passage.” 

I ‘‘take the good the gods provide,” 
and after we reach the slightly down- 
ward incline, enjoy to the utmost the 
quiet evening sky, where twinkling 
points begin to glow; the balmy, sweet 
breath of fields and grass, the spicy 
odor of the pines’ and the pleasant, 
steady motion of the hand-car, and 
realize, with a faint pang of regret, that 
our day of outing is nearly over. 














FROGGING IN NORTHERN WATERS. 


By 


O those who have 
never enjoyed 
the pleasure of 
areal frog hunt 

let me commend the 
‘amusement as ex- 
—tremely novel. I do 
snot mean catching 
frogs with a_ hook, 
| which used to be done 
aT \\\”’ by tying apiece of red 
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-_ flannel to a hook or 
trout-fly and  dang- 
ling it before the frog’s nose. This is 


indeed spiritless when. compared to 
spearing or shooting them. Either Mr. 
Frog has become too educated to be 
taken in this way, feeling the disrespect 
shown his person by tickling his nose with 
‘a scarlet rag, or hunters have universally 
failed to get the desized enjoyment out of 
a hunt of this kind. ,The proper method 
of catching frogs is with spear or gun. 

Mr. Frog is best caught in the cool, 
early morning, when a streak of yellow 
skirts the fields of brightest green, and 
when the whole sky is of brightest blue. 
Then the birds are singing their first 
songs, awakening the denizens of the for- 
est. Mr. Frog has been enjoying a mus- 
ical croak the night before, or, in some 
of the many other ways, known only to 
frog life, has been dissipating through 
the night, for certain it is, that never 
until Luna has disappeared from the 
heavens can he content himself with 
rest. At this hour in the morning he 
is evidently sleepy, for he is very quiet 
and makes long blinks at the sun. 

If you use a spear, you should have 
one made purposely, as you will 
very unlikely find one light enough 
on sale. It should have five tines, 
quite small, about the size of a No. 10 
fish-hook, fastened into a hardwood 
cross piece and set in a light, long 
handle; not so long as to be awkward, 
about six feet is sufficient, though some 
are made eight feet and others as long 
as twelve feet. But these seem to me 
awkward and unwieldy. Much of your 
success will depend upon the lightness 
of your spear, for remember, you are 
in pursuit of a small and active creature. 


es 


‘as needles and quite as bright. 


Jess.*? 


One of the novelties of the frog hunt 
is that women enjoy the sport quite as 
well as men, and are quite as good 
hunters. 

A very pretty picture, and one I often 
see, is that of Madam S—— on her way 
toa frog hunt. She wears a short skirt, 
barely reaching to the knee, knee trous- 
ers and a blouse waist. She has dainty 
rubber boots reaching the trousers—for 
it is quite necessary that a frog hunter 
should be able to wade—and a straw 
hat tied down in real old-fashioned way 
with a string under her chin. She says 
she needs the shade which the hat gives 
in order to see better. She carries a 
spear as light as a fairy’s wand, and 
sometimes a small rifle. 

A whole story could be written about 
her little spear. Its tines are as sharp 
Its 
handie is of bamboo with carved orna- 
ments of California red wood. You 
know women havea great tendency to 
make beautiful the articles of their be- 
longing, not excepting those of sport or 
the chase. So, like pistols for ladies, 
which by the way have become marvels 
of artistic skill, these spear handles are 
an interesting study. 

In frog hunting it is generally neces- 
sary to have a boat and a companion 
who can pole it well, yet I have had 
hours of delightful sport sitting on the 
bank of one of our small Northern lakes 
spearing the frogs as they came to the 
shore. True, the commotion of taking 








_a frog often drives the others into deep 


water; when such is the case I walk 
further down and make war upon the 
next group I find. Then, too, frogs 
are different from most game, for they 
have extremely short memories. A half 
hour after I have made fearful havoc 
among a family of croakers I have gone 
back and found excellent sport. 

To a lover of the beautiful, the scene 
that surrounds one in early morning at 
this season of the year is simply gorge- 
ous. The little waves are no longer 
impatient or boisterous, but move now 
as though disliking sudden exertion. 
The green trees rustle softly and cast 
queer upturned shadows at your feet. 
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A bird flies over your head but gives no 
sound; during these months he stops 
his song with the appearance of the 
sun. All nature is quiet and seems 
waiting, perhaps, for maturity. The 
far-away clouds, the heavy air, the lazy 
breezes, tell you it is the frogs’ harvest. 

If you decide on taking a boat, and 
can find a man willing to exert himself 
so much for your amusement as to pole 
it for you, select a flat-bottomed craft. 
It cannot be tipped over, and this is a 
very important feature. 

If you go hunting in any of the lakes 
and streams about a city, be sure and 
pick clean water where no garbage or 


refuse matter has been thrown. Frogs 
that eat refuse matter are apt to dis- 
agree with those who eat them. Ponds 


where there is a green scum and where 
water lilies grow furnish the best fields 
for hunting. Here are found the big 
green fellows that croak with a voice 
like a bass drum, and when we are 


alone in the twilight almost frighten us. 


with their noise. In our well filled 
lakes, where the water is clear, and in 
little arms of the lake where the water 
backs up and is still, brown frogs are 
found. The inexperienced mistake these 
frogs for toads and leave them un- 
molested. But all frogs are not green 
and these little brown fellows furnish a 
very tasty morsel. 

All toads are speckled underneath in 
black, brown and white, and need never 
be mistaken for frogs. Again, toads 
have very queer eyes. Look at them 
and you will not wonder that so much 
mystery surrounds them or that they 
are closely connected with witches and 
their mystic concoctions. 

It is very hard for one inexperienced 
in the hunt to see the frogs. He will 
hear them croak and know they are 
near him, yet he will look down into the 
water and see absolutely nothing that 
resembles a frog. Again, as one ap- 
proaches them they are silent and seem 
bent on making themselves invisible. 
But look close, just as you did when 
you were small and searched the floor 
for your grandmother’s cambric needle, 
and you will sc. one sitting on a lily 
pad as green as the leaf itself. Another 
will have a nose and a pair of eyes visi- 
ble thar he may watch you. A pair of 
legs are seen sticking out from under a 
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bit of green water moss; look closer 
and deeper and you will see numberless 
little fellows close at hand. Steady 
your boat or have your companion 
steady it for you, fix your eyes on one 
fellow, the biggest and greenest onc of 
the lot and throw your spear. If you 
let it leave the hand naturally, without 
thought or direction, you will probably 
hit your mark. It is not training to hit 
which we need in taking game of this 
kind, but that more difficult matter of 
allowing the muscles to act undirected. 

To shoot frogs requires even more 
skill than to spear them. For shooting, 
most hunters prefer a small, accurate 
weapon, such as the Stevens pocket 
rifle, which costs a trifling sum. You 
will remember that your rifle may be 
sighted for a longer range than is com- 
mon in frog hunting. If your gun is 
sighted in this way and you aim your 
gun at the middle of a frog’s body, you 
will hit some little distance above the 
frog. You should take aim an inch 
below the frog at a distance of ten feet. 

The tiny bullets used in this gun may 
only stun the frog, especially if. he be 
seated under a leaf or a little distance 
in the water. It will then be necessary 
to recover your game at once as stunned 
frogs come to life quickly. <A fish-hook 
on the end of a pole or the spear, may 
be used in retrieving dead game. 

But all rules and suggestions are as 
nothing compared to what one can learn 
by going hunting with a country-bred 
person who knows frogs and their ways. 
For my part, I do not want to hunt ina 
boat, but prefer to take only such game 
as wading will bring me. But .others 
are quite fascinated with deep water 
hunting. Again, no one can tell you 
how to skin the hind legs; you will 
simply have to watch some boy do it for 
you until you know how. If he under- 
stands his business, he will place the 
skinned legs in a pail of salt water, 
which you might never have thought of 
but which adds greatly to their flavor. 

Frogs are always in season and when 
our own lakes and streams do not fur- 
nish us.the South sends them to our 
market. But. the Southern frogs are 
inferior to those found in the North. 
Even France cannot produce such frogs, 
and awards us the praise of growing the 
the best frogs in the world. 























THE CRUISE OF TWO. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


E were twain; nu- 
merically, intel- 
lectually and gas- 
tronomically 
twain, emphatic- 
ally and indisputa- 
bly twain. I had 
the greater appe- 
tite, Brown the 
larger intellect. 
In regard to these 
distinguishing fea- 
tures, I felt that I 
had the advantage 
of Brown; and 
there were peri- 
ods, at meal time, 
when I know he 

felt it, too. I was sorry for Brown, be- 

cause metaphorically as well as literally, 

a great intellect is at sea during a cruise. 

There was one point, nevertheless, on 
which we were ‘‘ twain as one,” as Mr. 
Riley says; and that was our predilec- 
tion for wielding the paddle as far away 
from urban associations as we could. 

There is a picturesque spot on the 
Canadian Rideau Lake route known as 
Jones’s Falls, thirty-five miles east of 
the city of Kingston. This Jones’s 
Falls is a charming and original place 
from a scenic standpoint, despite its 
name and the fact that there are no 
falls. There is, it is true, a sort of 
tumble there, but you have to hunt for 
it. So when Brown and I, by precon- 
certed arrangement, met there one fine 
autumn forenoon, we were half inclined 
to cancel our intention of paddling from 
this delightful point to Kingston by way 
of Gananoque. There is a waterway be- 
tween the last-named town and Jones’s 
Falls, which had been done by two 
Ottawa Canoe Club men a few years 
before ; and on their recommendation 
and by the aid of a chart—and inciden- 
tally, Brown’s superior inte!'ect—we 
had decided to ‘‘do” it, too. 

At last we dipped our double blades 
into the sunny waters of the lake, which 
reflected a summer sky, entering, as 
it were, the very heaven of a canoeist’s 
delight. I mean an energetic paddling 











canoeist, for I have no patience with 
those sailing fellows. 

A mile from our starting point we 
entered Morton Creek, which, until you 
reach the wharf and dam, is simply a 
big arm of the lake The passage is 
narrow, and on either hand are high, 
sentinel-like rocks; but within, the water 
is magnificently wide and deep. High 
on our right rose Rock Dunder, a big, 
brown, beetle-browed, granitic hill,that 
is worth the climbing, if only for the sat- 
isfaction you subsequently feel at get- 
ting down again, though the view from 
the top is superb. We leisurely skirted 
the base of the big hill. 

HELP!!! 

If that word was printed in the largest 
type and bordered on the east by an 
army of exclamation points, it could 
only convey a faint idea of the way it 
sounded to Brown and me. For one 
moment we sat open-mouthed; then we 
gripped our paddles and the two boats 
leaped through the water. 

It wasa race, pure and simple. Brown 
and I had paddled all that season in 
numerous regattas, ‘‘tandem,” and 
against each other, and we were in the 
‘‘pink.” But all previous records were 
broken that day. We were a trifle late 
in getting off, but we made up for that. 
The water curled and bubbled at our 
bows, and surged and undulated by us 
almost level with our gunwales. Once 
our boats came together, and you should 
have seen our savage faces as we short- 
ened blades and pushed each other 
viciously away 

I don’t know how I fell into the trap, 
but it was a low trick of Brown to play. 
The water before us seemed terminated 
by the abrupt shore, and the bend or 
elbow of the ‘‘arm” did not make itself 
apparent to me until I was almost upon 
the bank, when I immediately swung 
my boat about with such vigor that the 
water came into my lap.  Scarcely 
looking forward, I jabbed my blades in 
right and left with splendid enthusiasm. 
The next instant I experienced a mild 
shock, and discovered that I was ina 
tiny bay, filled with weeds and water- 
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lily plants, the latter clinging to’ my 
paddle with the tenacity of an octopus. 

I looked back. Brown had disap- 
peared, and Inow saw myerror. I had 
taken the wrong turn. Brown had not, 
and was now dashing forward through 
clear water on his way to the rescue, no 
doubt with a mocking exultation in his 
heart over my discomfiture. 

I was mad. When I finally got into 
the channel again, Brown was far ahead, 
bearing down upon what appeared to be 
an upturned boat to which someone in 
white was clinging. Brown’s blades 
were flashing like wings; the spray was 
flying from their tips, and I could not, 
though hating him at the moment, but 
admire the phenomenal speed he was 
making. No champion of the A. C. A. 
could have held Brown then. 

Farther lay Morton wharf, where a 
tall man stood waving a pair of long 
arms frantically, after the fashion of a 
man trying to stop a horse. To add to 
the variety and movement of the scene, 
a dark man in a short green-painted 
boat, who rowed as if chased by a sea- 
serpent, was ‘‘ leading” Brown from an- 
other point; and Brown will never, 
never know how I prayed that the green 
boat might beat him. But it didn’t. 
Those bare arms of my friend were pro- 
pellers of steel. 

I saw the polished hull of the canoe 
gleam, as if triumphantly, in the sun- 
shine as Brown dashed at full speed 
alongside the ‘‘ wreck,” and came to a 
short turn and stop by a sharp back 
stroke. The little green boat was a 
hundred yards away. 

I don’t know how Brown did what 
followed, for it was a difficult task; but 
before the green boat reached the over- 
turned skiff, Brown had drawn the lat- 
ter’s clinging freight into his carpeted 
craft and was paddling smartly to shore. 
When I reached land I understood the 
inspiration of his feat. 

She was such a pretty little thing, 
really lovable, with brown hair and fine 
eyes, though of course her drenched 
condition did not heighten her beauty. 
But she seemed none the worse for her 
ducking, though she had been hanging 
on to the bottom of that slippery skiff 
for a full five minutes. 

The tall man was now running along 
the beach from the wharf, and came up 
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very much out of breath, with just 
enough left him to articulate that he 
couldn’t swim, but thought it was as well 
for him to be along in case anything 
happened. I put him down for the cor- 
oner. Taking Brown’s canoe in tow, I 
paddled to the wharf, a prey to envy. 
The green boat man had pulled the skiff 
ashore, where he was bailing it out 
with an old tomato can and exhibiting 
a vicious energy that was really beauti- 
ful to see. I put that down to envy, 
too, and my heart went out to him. 
While this was going on, Brown and the 
girl were capering over the intervening 
meadow and hill to Morton Village, 
leaving the tall man who couldn’t swim, 
and who was trying to keep up with 
them, very much in the rear, and mad 
because he had been robbed of an in- 
quest. 

I didn’t hurry to the village myself. 
I felt I wasn’t even a subsidiary auxili- 
ary; soI made myself nice with the 
green boat man, who had followed me 
with the fair’s craft in tow, and he gave 
me a hand in transporting the canoes 
over the quarter of a mile of carry be- 
tween the wharf and the mill. 

And what a portage thatis! The road, 
bordered by fine trees that meet and 
tangle their branches above in luxuriant 
abandon, runs parallel with the stream 
that gleams and murmurs far below. 
The turfy path is so elastic that carry- 
ing a canoe becomes a positive treat. 
I was glad for the first time in my life 
of a double portage, which was neces- 
sary owing to the two canoes. We 
placed the latter with their brass-bound 
noses dipping into the clear water of the 
creek below the mill, ready for depart- 
ure ; and then we walked slowly and ° 
meditatively up the hill to the village. 
I think the green boat man and I under- 
stood each other by this time regarding 
Brown, though we said nothing about 
him. But I learned that the girl was 
Miss Nellie Moore, that she was from 
the East, and that she and herr mamma 
were rusticating in Morton. 

We found Brown sitting, as if he 
owned it, upon the verandah of the hotel, 
placidly smoking the vilest cigar obtain- 
able ata village bar. He looked happy, 
exasperatingly happy; and I told him so. 
He said he felt that way. Miss 


Nellie’s mamma was absent, he added, 
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and unaware of her daughter’s narrow 
escape. He gave the adjective an 
almost tragic emphasis, implying that 
if he had not arrived to the girl’s assist- 
ance when he did, it would have been 
all up—or rather, down—with her. I 
laughed scornfully; but my real bitter- 
ness must have tinctured my mirth, for 
Brown merely smiled, and added, in a 
complacent, proprietary way that was 
simply maddening, that Miss Moore 
was up-stairs changing her wet gar- 
ments, but would be down presently. 

I went inside with an intuition of 
what was coming. I found the green 
boat manat the bar, and we drank deep 
and long together. It was the best 
day’s business the hotel keeper had done 
since election day. While I was thus 
trying to drown her a second time, 
Nellie came down, looking radiant and 
fresh and dry. 

She was robed in something pink, of 
a Greek cut, and looked more captivat- 
ing than before, considering that her 
clothes had clung to her then as the fur 
clings to a wet kitten. Even her sunny 
hair did not seem to have suffered, for 
it had a softly shimmering look already. 
It was wonderful, the way in which she 
had managed that hair in such a short 
space of time! Brown and I could 
never come to a proper appreciation of 
it. We talked it over and over on our 
cruise, and discussed it with hair-split- 
ting differences, but never came to a 
satisfying theory. We sat on the veran- 
dah and talked. Nellie said: 

‘*T know I screamed dreadfully. But 
I couldn’t help it. I felt relieved after I 
had screamed once; because I knew 
someone must hear me, and I felt I 
could keep up if that horrid boat didn’t 
wiggle round too much. And then, 
that old watered silk skirt of mine 
swelled out like a balloon, and wouldn’t 
let the water through. But I know 
that if you hadn’t come along when you 
did, Mr. Brown, I should have gone 
down. I felt I couldn’t hold ona mo- 
ment longer. My arms were dreadfully 
tired. And you paddled so hard, and 
such a long way, too! Where did you 
say you were when you heard me 
scream ? Oh, yes! down at the mouth 
of the creek. I had no idea I could 
make myself heard so far.” 


I stared indignantly at Brown. He 
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had done it Brown, and no mistake ! 
The mouth of the creek, indeed! A 
mile and a half away, if an inch. It 
was bad enough to have her putting 
him on a pedestal, but when he began 
to assist in his own apotheosis, I felt it 
was more than I could stand. My 
power of speech was completely sub- 
merged by the tidal wave of surprise 
and indignation that surged over me ; 
and when I recovered it, Brown was 
saying airily : 

‘*Really nothing, I assure you, Miss 
Nellie. You mustn’t think any more 
about it. It was the simplest thing, 
and I was merely fortunate beyond the 
lot of the average mortal in getting to 
you first. We were all of us, Rogers 
and the other fellow in the green boat 
and myself, rivals for the privilege of 
picking you up. I believe that long- 
armed man on the wharf, if he had been 
a swimmer, would have jumped in from 
where he was, and lost his head, and 
his life, too, perhaps.” 

Brown was running on at this rate, 
when a carriage drove up the dusty 
street, and stopped before us. <A stout 
lady in black, that was pretty well 
sprinkled with dust, climbed hastily out. 

‘*Mamma !” exclaimed Nellie. 

‘*My dear, drowned girl!” cried 
mamma, rushing up the steps, and 
very short of breath from her exertions. 
She clasped Nellie in her arms, and 
went on, as if she had just three seconds 
to live and were making her will. 

‘*T heard all about it coming up the 
street ! I told you some accident would 
happen if you persisted in going out on 
that dreadful water! And where is 
your rescuer? Is this the noble young 
man ?” 

She made a break for me, and for the 
first time I was glad it was Brown. ‘He 
sat there waiting for it, waiting for the 
blow to fall, like a martyr. Nellie ex- 
claimed with a good deal of feeling : 

‘No, no, mamma dear, it was Mr. 
Brown! Thisis Mr. Brown! You re- 
member him, don’t you?” 

‘*Oh, my dear Mr. Brown! how can 
Iever thank you?” Poor B. was in 
mamma’s arms by this time, and sub- 
mitting with a very commendable show 
of grace; though I don’t think a wooden 
Indian could have looked woodener 
under the operation. ‘‘ You have saved 
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my daughter’s life! 
tell me all about it 

I stole away. One doesn’t care about 
hearing the same story for the fourth 
time inside of fifteen minutes ; at least 
not that kind of story. Ifelt sorry, too, 
for Brown, in a way ; though the man- 
ner in which that girl sat there with her 
hands clasped, and her big eyes glued 
on his tanned visage was exasperating. 

It was now three o’clock, and I knew 
we should be on the move. So I 
mustered up courage to leave the bar, 
and follow the trio, who were strolling 
toward the mill. 

I pulled out my 
watch and kept my 
eyes on it until 
Brown was forced to 
notice me. 

‘‘We ought to be 
on,” sad I, “its 
clocking along to- 
ward four, you 
know.” 

“Oh, you can't 
think of leaving Mor- 
ton this evening!” 
cried the siren and 
mamma _ together. 

This was said quite 

imperatively, as if 

the change of pro- 

gramme was quite 

a settled thing. 

“Think how lonely 

we are here!” con- 
tinued mamma. 
‘*And then think of 
my feelings, Mr. 
Rogers! Can I let 
the preserver of my 
daughter depart ina 
moment ?” 

That meant she could have let me. 
But I didn’t mind that, it was so rich, 
and I knew what it all implied: simply, 
that while Brown and the siren were 
left to themselves, I would be stuck zzs- 
a-vis with mamma—meal-time and all 
time. 

What could I say? The ladies walked 
down to the water and admired our 
canoes, and I turned savagely on Brown. 

‘*Look here!’’ I muttered. ‘‘ Why 
haven’t you sufficient backbone to say 
we can’t?” Brown saw Nellie smiling 
at him, and grinned back as much as to 
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say: Don’t be alarmed, I’m settling it. 
‘Girls are very well in their place, but 
we are on a cruise with limited time; 
and no respectable canceist will let a 
woman interfere with his plans. There 
isn’t a case of such a thing on record! 
Besides, we’ve got to catch that Kings- 
ton boat on Monday morning.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow,” said Brown, 
soothingly, ‘‘ we have loads of time to 
make Kingston. And supposing we 
don’t start until to-morrow morning, we 
have lots of margin.” 

‘*Lots of margin!” I snapped. ‘‘I 
tell you, Brown, 
you're a_ renegade! 
You've had your nau- 
tical head turned by 
a petticoat! Why, 
you’re worse than 
Mare Antony! I be- 
gin to believe you 
don’t intend to go 
on at all; and, by 
Jove! if that’s your 
game, I'll expose you 
to the club and the— 
the whole paddling 
world!” 


Brown protested, 


and then the ladies 

came back and we 

returned to the hos- 

telry, Brown weakly 

suggesting that we 

should paddle on 

after tea, as there 

would be a ‘‘fine 

moon,” he said, by 

nine o'clock. The 

end of it all was that 

we stayed to tea, 

and on and on, until 

‘ it got too late to 
dream even of leaving by moonlight. 

I’ve heard of courtships of the short 

order variety; but the way Brown and 

that girl promenaded the one street 

that makes Morton a village put all 

previous reco1ds to the blush. While 

this was happening, I sat upon the 

verandah with mamma, and talked and 

talked and talked, until I thought my 

head would come off through sheer 

sleepiness. I had to tell her what a fine 

chap Brown was, and what splendid 

prospects he had, though I wasn’t sure 

that he had any at all. But I did it 
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all with an unsparing hand, not knowing 
whether to hate myself or pity Brown 
while I did so. But I do know I was 
never so glad for anything as when 
finally at eleven o’clock the pair came in, 
and I was able to stumble off to bed. 
Of course, it was out of the question 
to leave without taking breakfast with 
the ladies; and after that Nellie wanted 
‘acanoe ride, but not with me, of course. 
So I was stuck with mamma again until 
lunch time, when the lovesick pair came 
back, after having kept lunch waiting 
while I was nearly starving. It looked 
as if it was to be the same old tune for 
the afternoon ; but 
at precisely three 
thirteen the worm 
turned, and I told 
Brown he could 
stay or not, just as 
he pleased, I was 
going on. And then 
he gave in, and at 
last we got away. 
: But before we 
* reached Lake Delta 
I learned that mam- 
ma and Nellie were 
to go home by way 
of Jones’s Falls on 
the following Mon- 
day by the same 
boat we had booked 
ourselves to catch 
at Kingston. 
Wasn't it prettily 
arranged ? And you 
never saw a man 
in such a state of 
impatience as 
Brown was in from 
the moment he 
ceased waving his handkerchief and a 
gracious bend in the stream hid Morton 
and mamma and Nellie from sight. He 
veered like a weather-cock, and became 
alarmed lest we should miss that King- 
ston boat after all. 
We made good time through Morton 
Creek, thanks to Brown’s fears; the ser- 


pentine stream developing freshnessand_ 


beauty as we sped on. Great elms grew 
on either bank, and interlaced their 
branches above us like slender fingers. 
Delta Lake at last lay before us in all 
the radiance of sun-kissed stillness. It 
is a fine lake, five miles long and per- 
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haps a mile across, with here and there 
an island. We worked along the right- 
hand shore, characterized by bluffs and 
small poplar; and eventually, by a south- 
easterly turn, entered Lyndhurst River. 
This is a broad and picturesque stream, 
fringed near the lake with tall reeds, 
and the water is so clear that we could 
have seen a nickel upon the bottom at 
a depth of tén feet. 

The sun was low now on the right; so 
we increased our speed, our blades seem- 
ing to flash a delicate fire as we passed 
swiftly over the still water. It was‘six 
o’clock when we doubled our final bend 
and sighted Lynd- 
hurst Village. A 
picturesque, old- 
fashioned stone 
bridge, with three 
wide arches, 
spanned the 
stream; and to the 
left and right was 
the village, with 
here and there a 
spire burnished by 

the sun. 

A moment later 
we had beached our 
canoes in someone’s 
yard, and then went 
up to the brick hotel 
nearby and ordered 
supper. Learning 
that we would have 

_two portages here, 
we shouldered our 
craft to a grassy 
slope below the 
dam, a carry of two 
hundred = yards. 
Here we left them, 

bottom up, under the guardianship of 
the stars, and returned to the hotel and 
our steak, where we met Mary Anderson. 

Who was she? A tall girl of mag- 
nificent physique, entrancing as Venus 
and commanding as Juno. The way in 
which Brown’s presence affected her was 
startling. As she came statelily in, car- 
rying the tray as Hebe carried the wine, 
her expression was one of superlative 
indifference to things in general and 
ourselves in particular, tinctured with a 
siight dash of scorn that was to the in- 
difference what bitters is to a cocktail. 
But Brown brought her down a peg, and 
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did it quite unconsciously, too; as the 
moment she rested her eyes on him her 
face changed utterly, while the tray 
shook, and she had to put it down has- 
tily. Brown continued to stare pensive- 
ly out of the window at the deepening 
twilight shadows. At last, collecting 
herself, Miss Anderson marched across 
to Brown and set his steak before him, 
looking at him steadily and half smiling. 
He turned, and I thought the girl would 
speak; but she seemed prevented by 
Brown looking her full in her fair face 
with never a sign of recognition. At 
that she drew herself up stiffly, pouted, 
and then marched to the open window, 
where she sat gazing into the street in 
a magnificent pose. 
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She turned now and then and gazed 
furtively at Brown, with an expression 
partly wistful. I was bubbling with 
excitement, and anxious to know what 
it all meant. I was soon to be ap- 
prised. 

At the end of our first course the girl 
got up and snapped my friend’s plate 
from before him, as a mother snatches 
her child from the contamination of the 
children of some neighbor with whom 
she has quarreled. ‘Then she brought 
us our dessert, saying with matchless 
disdain : 

‘*There’s your pie, Mr. Stephens!’ 

Stephens! 1 ducked my head and 
started a war to the knife with the pie. 
What was coming now? 


’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MY FIRST 


BICYCLE TOUR. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


I, THE’ ADVENTURES OF A LEARNER, 


BICYCLE had 
never been 
counted in my 
already too long 

list of wants, until one 
day it suddenly be- 
came possible to own 
one. Then, in an in- 
stant I was on fire to 
possess and enjoy a ‘‘safety.” Delays 
followed, but these whetted my appetite 
until I longed with the longing of a 
lover for the nickel-plated darling of my 
anticipations. 

If I had possessed that ‘‘good sense 
which is only the gift of heaven,” this 
time might have been employed to great 
advantage by going to a school of bicy- 
cling, and taking lessons in the art of 
riding the ticklish contrivance; but I 
did not know enough to do that, and of 
all the hundreds of advisory maxims 
poured into my ears not one suggested, 
much less insisted upon, the propriety 
of that action, which would have been 
the highest economy of time, money and 
bruises. 

Finally, the machine came, and was 
straightway despatched to the home of 
my friend in the country where there 


was room to practice; and at the ear- 
liest hour possible I followed it. 

There it lay on the station platform 
in all its black and silver beauty. Its 
cobweb wheels, its straight and slender 
beams, its fair white pedals unworn by 
gritty soles, its russet saddle inviting to 
the mount, its graceful steering-bar, like 
the argent bow of Diana ! 

Eagerly, yet very gently, as one aids 
a wounded friend, we disengaged it from 
its crating, unswathed the wrappings 
that protected its glossy surface, and 
articulated its scattered members into 
the graceful, perfect whole. I had my 
bicycle! 

A level piece of road stretched in 
front of Eaton’s house, between the 
orchards on the hillside and the irised 
meadows to the westward, where marsh- 
wrens were blithely caroling encour- 
agement. A group of great oaks and 
‘‘immemorial elms” cast their grateful 
shade between me and the setting sun, 
and thither we repaired, to make my 
first essay toward riding. 

It looked easy, and with airy confi- 
dence I seized the handles, placed my 
toe upon the step and lifted my weight 
over the hinder wheel. Alas for my 
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pride! Alas for my clean new shirt, 
my immaculate trousers and my half- 
sprained ankle! I was prone in the dust, 
the machine on top of me; and every 
man and woman whom I had been call- 
ing friends were holding their hands to 
their false hearts and making the coun- 
try-side resound with laughter. 

I brushed off the dust and my crum- 
bled conceit together and tried it again. 
Being in a more teachable mood I made 
more progress. After a bit it struck me 
that what I needed was to keep up mo- 
mentum long enough to get my balance. 
A little way up the road there was a 
gentle slope, and here I did better. 
This emboldened me, next day, to try 
the path which sloped down from the 
barn to the kitchen door and was out of 
the range of public observation. The 
machine started off bravely, and I clung 
to it as a drowning man clutches a 
plank, wobble it never so wildly. By a 
hair’s breath the coal-box was escaped. 
The corner of the house swept toward 
me like the oncoming of a ship, and 
disaster stared mein theface. I caught 
a glimpse of Mrs. Eaton’s white counten- 
ance in the porch, and, witha cry, let 
go of the steering-bar, turned unnum- 
bered somersaults toward the raspberry 
patch, heard an awful crash and then, 
scratched and disheveled, crawled out 
of the briers to find my ’cycle prostrate 
beneath the pots and pans and crockery 
once reposing upon the overturned kitch- 
en table. 

This was discouraging again, but the 
art had to be learned, and presently 
I was able to get into saddle and stay 
there a reasonable time. Then I called 
to the family on the porch to witness 
my proficiency. Starting this time on 
the gentle slope down to the wide 
front gate, I sailed successfully between 
the posts, and with growing speed 
crossed the road faster and faster. I 
tried to steer, but didn’t seem to know 
how. .I thought there must be some 
way to stop the thing, but could not re- 
member where the brake was. Faster 
and faster the ‘cycle swept on, reached 
the grass-plat on the other side, up- 
right, but with the bit in its teeth, and 
pitched me headlong into the deep ditch 
on the other side—a ditch without water, 
but full of weeds, briers and poison-ivy. 
But these little incidents were only 
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the mile-posts that marked my progress. 
It wasn’t long, considering my limited 
opportunities for practice, before I could 
mount and retain pretty fair control of 
myself and my machine. Nevertheless, 
I got a warning the very first time I 
ventured out on the highway. I was 
riding along, making a pretty crooked 
path, it is true, but staying aboard, 
when suddenly an old woman with a 
basket attempted to cross the street and 
began to dodge back and forth across 
my bows in a most bewildering fashion. 
For the sake of both of us I promptly 
decided to stop; so clapped on the 
brake and fell off, the only method I 
knew of accomplishing that purpose. 

‘*Bedad, sorr,” said she with a grin, 
**T couldn’t tell at all which way you'd 
be a-goin’.” 

I admired her astuteness. I didn’t 
know myself. This showed me that I 
must learn how to steer; and I suc- 
ceeded so well in this that I could hit 
every stone in the road, no matter how 
small, which I then thought a quite won- 
derful degree of skill, but have since 
been taught to view in a different light. 

Practice brought steady improvement 
and this engendered self-confidence, 
until at last I ventured out upon the 
avenue and rode up and down the 
smooth macadam. This was a taste of 
enjoyment. Here was the inception of 
a career of active pleasure. Unlimited 
plans of travel opened before my imagi- 
nation. I was not ambitious to break 
anybody’s record and thereby cause 
hard feelings, but I would cultivate a 
respectable power of speed and endur- 
ance, and as for touring, well, the whole 
continent was before me. 

Then I put down the brake, slowed 
up, tipped over till my right foot 
touched the ground, dragged my left 
leg over the saddle, turned the machine 
around, and after a failure or two re- 
mounted and started homeward. 

How shall I tell of that dreadful ride 
homeward ! 

At first I sailed along finely. The 
road was all my own to take, and I took 
it all! Then I heard a horse-car come 
jingling up behind me. It was just six 
o’clock and the car was loaded with 


artisans from a suburban factory. They 
were laughing at something. It must 


be at me! The thought made me 























shiver, and that made the ’cycle shiver, 
while with each wild eccentricity of my 
wheel the car came nearer, the bells 
jingled more scornfully, and the passen- 
gers shouted with more merriment. 

I was bound I would stay on, no 
matter where the wheel went, and its 
course was a marvel of wabbling 
Then, horror of horrors! a wagon 
came rolling rapidly toward me—two 
wagons, for behind the first one was a 
carriage. I summoned every ounce of 
nerve I possessed, and pedaied with 
feverish energy in an effort to keep that 
yawing pair of wheels under me and 
steer clear of the teams. Just as the 
first one passed me the car came up, and 
more derision from its hateful passengers 
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greeted each twist of my struggling 
steed. Those fiends! 

An instant later the second carriage 
was upon me—a big brown horse draw- 
ing two old ladies. I made a wild sheer 
to pass between it and the horse-car, 
shot like an arrow, instead, soward the 
buggy, and fell all of a heap almost un- 
der the big horse’s feet. He shied and 
jumped. The women screamed and the 
workmen almost fell off the car with glee, 

And yet, after all, no damage was 
done to anybody; and you may be sure 
the thing won’t occur again! 

So I learned to ride my bicycle, and 
one lovely May morning Eaton and I 
started from Leonia, New Jersey, upon 
a real tour, though a short one. 


OUTFIT FOR A TRAMPING AND CAMPING TRIP. 


BY WM. 


O most 
people 
the chief 
benefit 

of a vacation is 
the change of 
scene and in 
manner of liv- 
ing. For a per- 
sonof sedentary 
habits inactiv- 
ity during the 
vacation season is not likely to be bene- 
ficial in its results. Vigorous exercise in 
a bracing atmosphere, exposure to sun 
and rain, and refreshing sleep with tired 
body and mind at rest, on a couch of 
fragrant fir, have no equals, I believe, 
as recuperating agencies. To be cast 
upon one’s own resources when entering 
the wilderness begets a spirit of free- 
dom and independence. The ratings 
of society quickly disappear and a man’s 
real character comes to the fore as under 
no other circumstances. One feels the 
truth of Schiller’s words referring to 
the soldier’s life in the field— 





‘Im Felde, da ist der Mann noch was werth, 
Da wird das Herz noch gewogen, 
Da tritt kein anderer fiir ihn ein, 
Auf sich selber steht er da ganz allein.” 


To me the very hardships of a camp- 
ing trip are its chief fascination. The 


H. 


HOBBS. 


kind of trip which I shall recommend is 
one which will involve muscular exer- 
tion as well as hardships incident to a 
moving camp in the woods. In many 
sections of our Northern wilderness the 
system of rivers and lakes is such that 
they form thoroughfares for the canoe. 
Such regions should be traversed in the 
paddling canoe after the manner of the 
Courcurs des bois and the Voyageurs, and 
too much can hardly be said of the ad- 
vantages of this mode of travel. It is 
often the case, however, that no dis- 
trict suited to canoeing is easily accessi- 
ble to thecamper. A tramping trip has 
the advantage of general adaptability to 
most districts, with a disadvantage which 
has kept a great many from undertaking 
it. An ordinary camping outfit is much 
too heavy to be carried on the back. 

It is my purpose to describe in this 
article an outfit which has been spe- 
cially designed for such a trip and which 
involves only a small expense. Its 
general adaptability to the purpose has 
been proven by service in the field. I 


shall describe the various articles com- 
prising the outfit in some detail and wili 
make the list of articles as complete as 
possible, because I have found that 
campers are quite likely to include in 
their outfits articles altogether unsuited 
to the purpose, and to be in most cases 
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ignorant of the devices which are in 
favor with experienced woodsmen. 
The outfit is planned for a party of four 
persons and, excluding provisions, the 
weight of the packs is fourteen pounds 
each. 

Though it is possible to get along 
without a tent, much labor will be saved 
by providing a shelter tent of unbleached 
cotton cloth. Except ina driving shower 
such a tent will shed water as well as 
one of duck, provided it is properly 
made and used. A fly of boughs can 
be quickly made to protect the roof 
from the violence of a heavy storm. In 
making the tent several facts must be 
borne in mind. That the roof may 
carry off the water its slope should 
never be less than forty-five degrees. 
The ridgepole should not come in con- 
tact with the cloth, as this would cause 
the tent to leak. The chief cause of 
the leaking of tents is the fact that the 
roof is for a considerable area in contact 
with the ridgepole. Anyone who has 
been in a tent during a shower knows 
that a tent leaks first where it is 
touched on the inside. The ridgepole 
should therefore be outside the tent and 
the cloth be supported by sewing strips 
of stout braid along the peak at short 
intervals and tying them in loops around 
the ridgepole. The tent should have a 
sloping back and have nearly the whole 
front open, as in the shed or herder’s 
tent, in order to admit the fire’s heat 
and reflect it upon the bed. Comfort- 
able nights will depend largely upon the 
camp fire, since extra blankets cannot be 
carried on account of their weight. A 
form of tent especially adapted to the 
purpose can be easily made at a trifling 
expense. It is nine feet by eleven on 
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= Trampers Ten’ 


the ground and the peak is six feet 
above the ground. The material is un- 
bleached cotton cloth and the tent 
weighs when packed six pounds. The 
diagram given shows the manner of 
cutting the cloth for this tent and the 
dimensions of each breadth. With the 
exceptions of the strips CC’ and DD’, 
all are cut without any waste of cloth, 
the strips marked by accented and un- 
accented letters matching perfectly to- 


* gether to make a full breadth of cloth. 


In all 21% yards are required, which, 
at 7 cents per yard, costs $1.50. The 
edges of the tent are hemmed and fitted 
with cord loops for the pegs, which, like 
the poles, are cut from saplings when 
the camp is pitched. It is well to re- 
member that the pegs hold best when 
driven so that they slope like the roof. 
To pitch this tent is very simple. Hav- 
ing found a suitable level spot which 
can be properly drained, a ridgepole of 
sufficient length is supported on two 
forked sticks, at a distance of an inch or 
two more than six feet above the 
ground. The strips of braid are then 
tied in loops over the pole and the bot- 
tom is securely pegged down. A trench 
is dug just zzszde the eaves to carry 
away the water which falls on the roof. 

In a tent of this kind no attempt is 
made to keep out mosquitoes, but each 
member of the party should provide him- 
self with a ‘‘ globe veil” such as is used 
by bee-keepers when hiving bees, and 
also with a pair of horsehide gauntlets 


. which can be fastened snugly around 


the wrists. The framework of the veil 
is of thin steel bands so that one can 
sleep in the veil in perfect comfort. It 


, is quickly adjusted and can be as quickly 


removed and carried in the pocket. A 


' bag of black tarleton about a foot in 


diameter and three feet long should be 
made to replace the somewhat coarse 























veil which is sold with the frame. When 
thrown over the head this veil rests in 
loose folds on the shoulders and needs 
only to be tucked into the coat in front 
to afford complete protection from mos- 
quitoes or the more troublesome black 
flies. 

Each person should provide himself 
with an extra large single blanket. 
More campers sleep cold because their 
blankets are too small than on account 
of the blanket’s light weight (6% x7 feet 
is a good size). If the trip is made in 
cold weather a double blanket may be 
desirable. Some will prefer to sew their 
blanket into a sleeping-bag ; but such 
bags are inconvenient to get in and out 
of, and, moreover, on cold nights it is 
much warmer to sleep double. If a few 
of the large safety-pins used on horse 
blankets are at hand, a good sleeping- 
bag can be made from a blanket or un- 
made in a moment, so that I prefer not 
to sew my blanket. The single blanket 
need not weigh over three pounds. 

A waterproof blanket and poncho in 
one should also belong to the personal 
outfit of each member of the party. 
Such blankets of rubber are to be ob- 
tained at the stores, but they are fast 
being replaced by a less desirable cape 
and blanket. What is equally service- 
able and better adapted to the tramper’s 
needs can be easily made from thin black 
enamel cloth. It is only necessary to 
cut out a rectangular piece six feet long 


by four wide, and cut a slit a foot long, 


in the middle across the piece. This slit, 
which is made for the head, is covered 
with a flap, so that the poncho is at the 
same time a blanket to be placed on the 
ground at night for securing a dry bed. 
By making eyelets around the margin 
it also serves as a shelter tent, either 
alone or joined with others. A poncho 
of this sort weighs about a pound, 
whereas one of rubber weighs three 
pounds, and its cost may be forty cents, 
whereas a rubber one costs a dollar and 
a half. 

A ‘‘shake down” of boughs leaves 
nothing to be desired for a bed. Fir 
boughs are the best, but either spruce 
or hemlock will answer well. The thick 


ends of branches are broken off in 
lengths of a foot to eighteen inches. A 
pile of these is made at the head of the 
bed, and the rest are arranged like over- 
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lapping scales resting against the head 
and extending to the foot of the bed. 
The stubs are stuck into the ground 
and give a well-made bed the springiness 
of a mattress. The best substitute for 
a pillow consists in a small cotton bag 
(a small pillow-case) having a flap which 
buttons snugly to protect the socks, 
handkerchiefs and 
changes of under- 
clothing which are 
carried in the bag. 
The side of the bag 
opposite the flap is 
made double (but is 
sewed on three sides} 
only) and is filled 
each evening with 
twigs of fir three or 
four inches long. A “* —= 
soft fir pillow, essen- ‘Poncho 
tially like those which are now so popu- 
lar, is thus secured, attached to a bol- 
ster of clothing. The balsam filling is 
emptied out in the morning, so as not 
to add to the weight or bulk of the 
packs. 

The personal clothing, whatever the 
season, should include two full suits of 
underclothing and two pairs of heavy 
woolen socks. Corduroy or Bedford 
cord trousers are the best. A leather 
belt is a great convenience for attaching 
different articles, but it is best to furnish 
it with a shoulder strap so as to carry 
the weight of the clothing from the 
shoulders. Heavy flannel outer shirts 
are worn—those made by Hutchinson, 
Pearce & Co. for preference. A waist- 
coat is not needed and a coat can be 
dispensed with during the day while on 
the march, but at night it will be needed. 
A warm double-breasted coat, a pea 
jacket or sailor’s reefing coat is the- 
best, and no hat is better than the can- 
vas one worn by hunters, which is essen- 
tially waterproof. Strong laced shoes,” 
fitting the feet well, and without any 
projecting seams on the inside, should 
be provided with thick soles and hob- 
nailed. I prefer shoes not laced very 
high, but worn with leggings or bus- 
Of the latter, those of canvas 
are the cheaper and cooler, though the 
slightly heavier and much more expen- 
sive leather ones are more serviceable. 

Much the best form of axe for our 
outfit isthe one figured in the trade cat- 
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alogues as the Hunter’s Axe. It weighs 
only two pounds and is fitted witha 
fourteen inch handle. As it isa form 
but little known I give a cut drawn to 
scale. It is to be found in cities in the 
lumber districts and can be ordered 
from the larger hardware firms gener- 
ally. One is apt to be surprised when 
he sees how much can be accomplished 
with one of these little axes, but as 
much firewood will have to be prepared 


a party of four would do well to carry. 


two axes. A leather cover in which these 
axes can be carried from the belt is 
shown in the figure. Above all things 
avoid hatchets of the ‘‘G. W.” pattern. 
They are of little use and an unneces- 
sary burden. 

The essential cooking utensils of the 
outfit are very simple and few in num- 
ber, viz.: a fry pan, a bean kettle, two 
pail kettles, Wilson skinning knife, and 
an iron mixing spoon. The smaller ket- 
tle fits snugly within the larger one and 
this in turn fits within the bean kettle. 
A suitable fry pan is obtained by cutting 
all but about three inches from the 
handle of the common type of long 
handled fry pan. On the top of that 
portion of the handle which remains is 
firmly riveted an iron socket of square 
cross section, into which the squared 
end of a green stick is thrust as a tem- 
porary handle. Fry pans thus furnished 
have several advantages over the com- 
mon type. The handle does not have 
to be transported, is a non-conductor, 
and the pan is not. easily overturned. 
The handle may be made long enough 
to use without fire logs; the pan may 
be balanced on fire logs by removing the 
handle and inserting it again when the 
pan is to be removed. A nine-inch pan 
weighs only about a pound. These pans, 
as well as the kettles which are here de- 
scribed, have been in use for some time 
by the geologists of the Lake Superior 


Division of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, where they were first seen by the 
writer. The bean kettle is especially 
used for baking beans, but it can also 
be made to do duty as an ordinary 
kettle. It is made from Russian sheet 
iron and has the form shown in the cuts, 
the horizontal section being roughly 
elliptical. The cover is made to fit over 
the body of the pail so that the kettle 
can be opened without the danger of 
introducing ashes into it. The cover 
handle is of wire and when not in use 
lies flat against the cover. The bail is 
also of wire working in a swivel riveted 
to the wall of the kettle, and when 
dropped the bail lies snugly against the 
side of the kettle. The kettle figured 
holds three quarts and weighs a pound 
and ten ounces. As no solder can be 
used in its construction a skillful tin- 
smith is needed to make water-tight 
joints. The pail kettles which do duty 
also as coffee and teapots, are of ex- 
actly similar shape to the bean kettle, 
but they are made of heavy tinned iron 
joined with solder, and their covers fit 
inside instead of outside the pails. The 
smaller of the two holds a quart and a 
half and fits snugly within the larger. 
This latter holds two and one-half 
quarts and fits within the bean kettle, 
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making a nest, the weight of which is 
three pounds and ten ounces. The en- 
tire cooking outfit weighs something 
less than five pounds. A piece 
of stout wire can be bent into the 
form shown in the cut and will 
be found very useful for suspend- 
ing kettles over the fire. 

The only ‘‘ table ware” needed con- 
sists of a tin plate, an iron fork, a 
plated silver or a pewter tea spoon, and 
a pint tin cup (pressed ware is the best) 
for each individual. Together they 
weigh less than three-fourths of a 
pound. An army. canteen, which may. 
be obtained from dealers in sporting 
goods at a cost of fifty cents, will be 
found of much service to carry water 
when on the march as well as about the 
camp. It is a lens-shaped bottle of 
Britannia metal covered with felt, and 
having a capacity of one and one-half 
quarts. By wetting the felt covering, 
water can be kept cool for a long time, 
and if warm drinking water only is 
obtained, this can be agreeably cooled. 
The canteen weighs, when dry, about a 
pound, and is slung from the shoulder. 

The making and 
adjustment of the 
packs is a considera- 
tion of the first im- 
portance. If not 
properly made or ad- 
justed they will be a 
constant annoyance, 
chafing the skin and 
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laming the muscleS  rmewet sap ae 
of the chest and 
: Pack Sack 
arms, though a cor- 
rectly adjusted pack rests on the 


shoulders without chafing, and the first 
muscles to become fatigued by it are 
those of the legs which support the 
weight. Either a pack sack ora pack 
strap may be used. For carrying the 
provisions a pack sack is much the more 
convenient, for they are in this case 
easy to find, always easily accessible, and 
well protected from the weather. The 
Government pack sack is manufactured 
under patents by C. Poirier of Duluth, 
Minnesota, and is sold at $2 and $2.50. 
It is in every way admirably adapted to 
the purpose, though a little larger than 
is required for a tramping party, being 
planned to carry a maximum of 200 lbs. 
It is made from strong canvas with 
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straps of oil tanned leather, and weighs 
2% lbs. Its form and important dimen- 
sions are given in the cut. A perhaps 
equally suitable sack, and one consider- 
ably smaller, is the ‘‘ Riicksack,” used 
by climbers in the Tyrolean Alps. I 
have been informed that these sacks 
can now be obtained of a Boston dealer. 

The more strictly personal outfit of 
each tramper, and the remaining por- 
tion of the general outfit may be as 
conveniently carried in pack straps. The 
Government pack strap is too heavy for 
our purpose. Ihave therefore designed 
a simple strap which weighs only a 
pound, and can easily be made by a sad- 
dler at an expense of about fifty cents. 
The form and dimensions of the com- 
ponent parts of this pack strap are 
given in the cut. The straps AA, BB, 
and CC, which are seen from the under 
side and are simply stout parcel straps, 
securely inclose the pack. The straps 
FF and GG are the shoulder straps, and 
are seen from the upper or right side 
of the leather. At their opposite ends 
they are fitted with snaps and eyes, such 
as are used in harness making, and 
where the straps pass over the shoulder 
they are broadened to a maximum 
width of two inches. The two parts of 
the device are firmly joined by means 
of the straps D and E, all the connec- 
tions being made by copper rivets. The 
pack is neatly made by rolling the 
smaller articles within the blanket. To 
keep the pack dry it is covered by a 
piece of black enameled cloth which 
can be used also asa waterproof blanket 
on rainy nights. 
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Each individual should provide him- 
self with a pair of towels, simple toilet 
articles and soap. He should have about 
him at all times a pocket compass and 
a box of matches in a tightly fitting case 
of ebonite, or in a closely-stoppered 
bottle. 

By bringing together in a list the 
different articles composing our tramp- 
ing outfit, we shall quickly arrive at its 
aggregate weight and cost. It will be 
convenient to separate the general from 
the personal portion of the outfit: 


GENERAL, 


Ss 
z 
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Article. 

Tent. 
Pack sack 

Pack straps . 

Pack covers , 

Hunter's axes , 
2 Axe covers 
Cooking outfit 
Canteen axé ae 
Table ware for four persons . 
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PERSONAL. 
Single blanket 
Poncho 
Globe veil . 
Extra clothing 


¥Y General outfit 


THE 


N an unnamed beach, where great wavesreach 
And kiss and clasp and cling to the shore 


(Waves that roll from the mystic Pole 


Murmur its message, and move no more), 
I would lie alone, on the salt sahd prone, 


And !ook with eager eyes afar 


For a sight of thee as thou would’st be, 
Sea-fern-wreathed in thy dripping car, 


Poseidon ! 


Whrn the North-wind drave the sea for a slave, 
And shore the billow’s foaming crown ; 
When the envious deep, in its hate, would leap 
To drag the unheeding Pole-star down, 
Fierce and fast thou wouldst ride the blast, 
Sea and Land and Stars thine own, 
The whileI would hear, aghast with fear, 
Thy sourding Triton-trumpets blown, 
Poseidon ! 
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The weight of each pack is thus 
found to be less than fourteen pounds, 
not including provisions and the cost 
per individual is about seven dollars. 
It will be observed that I have made no 
mention of firearms or fishing tackle, 
owing to the difficulty in estimating the 
weight, so that whatever is taken in this 
line should be added to my figures. 
In estimating the weight of provisions 
that it is necessary to carry, it is well to 
follow the estimates of the Government 
ration list, which allows a pound of meat 
and a pound of breadstuffs to each man 
per diem. Even when the larder is not 
supplied with either fish or game, the 
cost of provisions is trifling. With two 
friends I spent a week during last Au- 
gust tramping in the White Mountains 
at a daily cost for provisions of thirty- 
three cents per man, yet we did not fish 
or hunt, and when near farms indulged 
in fresh meat, eggs, milk, butter, etc. 

Those who enjoy the woods and de- 
light in vigorous exercise, and who have 
the fortitude to undertake the hardships 
of a moving camp, will be afforded 
much pleasure by such a trip as I have 
planned, and I am sure that they will 
be more benefited by it than by spend- 
ing a much longer time at a summer 
hotel. The districts suited to a tramp- 
ing tripare legion, and each has its own 
peculiar charms. 


TRUMPETS OF POSEIDON. 


The deeps still roar ; still shrinks the shore ; 
Still shines the unheeding Polar Star! 

Still loud and fierce, with a clash of spears, 
Wild waves besiege the harbor bar! 

Still from the Pole the great seas roll, 
As rolled they in the days agone. 

But none may hear as they used, with fear, 
Thy sounding Triton-trumpets blown, 

Poseidon ! 


Ah,me! Ah,me! No more I shall see 
Thee, wave-borne, in thy dripring car! 

No more behold thine hosts unfoid 
Their banners at the harbor bar! 

Thy reign is done and thou art gone 
Beyond the fret of forlorn seas. 

Aye, one by one, all Gods have gone, 
And darkest of ail days are these. 


ARCHIBALD GORDON, 














OLD UNCLE VANDERVEER. 


By Edgar Fawcett. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


DAY or two later 
Mr. Vanderveer 
made another 
afternoon visit. 
Beatrice received 
him with smiling 
welcome. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly, zow,” she 

delightful uncle of 





thought, ‘‘this 

Larry’s will say something to show his 

approval of Larry’s love for me.” 
Her expectancy gave her a new, buoy- 


ant charm. She had, however, been 
piqued at Larry fora good while. He 
had seemed avoidant, reticent, not his 
accustomed devoted and suitor-like self. 
Still ‘‘old Uncle Vanderveer” (she 
could not help mentally calling him 
that) would, perhaps, on this occasion, 
flood all the present estrangement be- 
tween herself and her lover in a delicious 
cheering glow. But Mr. Vanderveer 
did nothing of the sort. He sat and 
talked with Beatrice in his nice, felici- 
tous manner. He told her several 
amusing stories of ‘‘old New York.” 
He paid her one or two delicate and 
gracious compliments. He asked her if 
she were going to the Assembly that 
evening, and on learning that she was to 
go and that she had engaged herself to 
dance the cotillon with Mr. Buckland 
Messerole, he murmured, in a tone of 
gallant and sedate regret, that he envied 
her prospective partner beyond lan- 
guage, and that he only wished he had 
not lost the art of dancing, otherwise it 
would be so pleasant to secure her as 
his partner for Mrs. Livingston Lut- 
trell’s ball. He had thought of being 
present there on the following Thurs- 
day. 

‘*But they tell me you once danced 
so well,” said Beatrice, thoroughly in- 
terested. ‘‘ Are you sure that you have 
quite lost the accomplishment ?” 

‘* When I look at you, my dear young 
lady,” came the smooth response, ‘I 
feel that possibly it might return to me. 
However, x’en parlons plus. Yl bend 
over your chair, for a minute or two, if 
you'll let me, and tell you how much I 


deplore being put among the Terpsi- 
chorean incapables.” 

‘Tf I’ll et you!” smiled Beatrice, in- 
wardly thinking of Larry. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Vanderveer, you, of all persons, should 
not don such a mien of humility as that! 
Everybody is so glad, so honored, to see 
you everywhere!” 

Then she told him, very candidly and 
winsomely, all the genial things that 
she had heard about him of late; and 
indeed she had heard scarcely ary ex- 
cept genial things, bitter-tongued though 
the comments of society are apt to be 
about all of us when our presence in its 
midst makes us even moderately salient 
there. 

He listened with placid attention. 
She had not a dim suspicion of the 
dulcet echoes which her voice was rous- 
ing in a heart fatigued yet never hard- 
ened by worldly contacts. Just as he 
was rising to leave, Mrs. Carrington 
appeared. As she shook hands with 
him her very draperies rustled hospi- 
tality. She begged him to stay longer, 
begged him to have more tea (he had 
already drank two cups in the company 
of Beatrice), and at last shook a finger 
at him with bland despair as he slipped 
gracefully from the room. 

That evening Beatrice received from 
him another bouquet, made entirely of 
violets—a great purplish knot of balm 
and fragrance that brought from her a 
delightful cry as she leaned her face 
toward its lavish bloom. 

‘‘And not a word yet about Larry?” 
Mrs. Carrington had questioned of her 
daughter. 

‘*Not a word, mamma.” 

“It’s very strange,” said the elder 
lady, in a dry, loitering voice. 

‘‘ Yes—isn’t it? I thought he would 
speak to-day.” 

‘So did I. Was he pleasant in his 
conversation, my dear?” 

‘*Pleasant?” cried Beatrice, with 
radiant enthusiasm. ‘‘ Why, that is no 
name for it! He diverted, he fasci- 
nated me so! Oh, mamma, what a 
charming man he must have been!” 
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‘*Must have been, my dear!” ex- 
claimed her mother, with crisp asperity 
‘‘Pray don’t forget that he is still 
decidedly a man of the marriageable 
sort.” 

‘* Marriageable ?” said Beatrice, with 
a sudden lifting of her brows, like one 
in great surprise. ‘‘Oh, yes,” she 
added, ruminatively, and as if the idea 
were quite novel to her, ‘‘1 suppose he 
is, in a way, beinga bachelor. I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

When the nosegay of violets came, 
Mrs. Carrington was very decisive in 


her counsels. ‘‘ Now, Beatrice,” she 
enjoined, ‘‘remember to thank him 
very warmly at the Assembly this 


evening. And if others—I mean men 
a trifle younger, you know—should be 
standing near you when he comes to 
you for a word and a smile, my dear, be 
sure that you treat him with the very 
greatest civility.” 

‘* Civility !” replied Beatrice, with an 
innocent frankness that dealt her lis- 
tener stings of irritation. ‘‘Why, of 
course I shall beam my very brightest 
on him, mamma, and thank him ever so 
much for these rare, exquisite midwin- 
ter violets. Why on earth should 
you imagine that I would not?” 

But Mr. Vanderveer did not go to 
the Assembly Ball that evening. He 
did not go to the Century Club, either, 
though it chanced to be a night on 
which he was expected there for at 
least a short time, to pay tribute, as 
one of the leading members, to an 
Englishman of note whom the club 
was entertaining. 

He sat, instead, in his easy-chair 
beside his lamp, with an unread book 
on the table beside him. The great, 
dreary room, with its shadowy corners 
and shiny mahogany doors, addressed 
him in a kind of silent mockery now. 
He had laughed at himself a good deal 
of late ; but he did not laugh at himself 
any longer. He simply sat and stared 
at the prim portraits on the wall, and 
watched the anthracite coal glow in the 
old-fashioned grate, and said to himself 
that this Second Avenue home of his 
was a very cheerless and ugly affair, 
and thought of Beatrice Carrington, 
with her blue eyes and her short upper 
lip, curved like a child’s, and her sunny, 
mutinous hair, and her voice as full of 
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cadences as the warble of springtime 
brooks. 

Why had he been fool enough 
to attempt this unheard-of test? He 
had mistrusted (perhaps with good 
reason) all the Carringtons as heartless 
and ichor-blooded. But this girl was 
nature itself. He did not know if she 
loved his nephew; he had not dared to 
ask her. <A sort of shame and dread 
commingled had come over him in the 
queerest way. He could not account 
for it all. Hecoughed, as he sat there, 
in the big, silent room, and his cough 
sounded hollow and dismal to his own 
ears. 

What should he do? How should he 
act? There was but one way surely. 

He had made his compact with 
Larry. That, of necessity, was bind 
ing to him, as a man of honor. 

And yet—he thought of Beatrice, 
moving through these old rooms, blithe 
and dcébonnaire. He saw their plain 
walls alter at the mandates of her taste. 
He felt her palm pressed cool against 
his own, and heard her voice say to him: 
‘*Let me help you with these charities 
that you perform by stealth ; I can be 
of great service, and you’ve needed for 
a good while my tact and sympathy, 
only we did not find one another till 
now, when it still is not too late.” 

Not too late? Ah, if only it were 
not! He had admired many women in 
his life, and one he had loved and be- 
come engaged to, a long while ago, 
before his large fortune was left him, 
quite unexpectedly, by adistant relative. 
But she had-thrown him over in the 
most merciless manner, and after that 
marriage had seemed to him like some- 
thing which could no more connect 
itself with his future than an arctic ex- 
ploration or a voyage in a balloon. 

He sat very quiet for some time. 
Then he rose and began aimlessly to 
walk here and there. Then he stared 
at himself in one of the long, slim gilt- 
framed mirrors, and concluded that he 
was fatally old-looking. Then he re- 


seated himself once more, and tried to 
read an article in the Evening Post on 
political reform, a question which for 
some time past had deeply interested 
him, as did everything that dealt with 
efforts toward a higher and purer social 
But he could scarcely understand 


state. 

















a word that he read, and soon he threw 
down the journal in disgust at his own 
mental turmoil. ‘‘I’ve been a fool,” 
he said to his own thoughts, ‘‘and per- 
haps I’ve been a gooddeal worse. And 
yet I’ve tried to act solely for Larry’s 
welfare. Now, having gone so far, I 
suppose I must carry the whole thing 
through. I told Larry that I believed 
Beatrice Carrington wanted to marry 
him only for the money that he might 
get from me. I told him that, and I 
made the poor boy consent to a mas- 
querade on my part which would prove 
or not prove the sordid impulses of his 
sweetheart. Sordid impulses! As if 
that dear creature ever dreamed of 
them! She hasn’t a mercenary hair in 
her lovely head. And now I must carry 
it all through! Yes, I must carry it all 
through!” 

In the solemn stillness of the big, 
dim chamber, a voice, which was the 
voice of conscience, whispered to Law- 
rence Vanderveer that he need not 
carry it through—that he had gone quite 
far enough—that he could tell his 
nephew to-morrow, to-night, this very 
instant, how complete was his confidence 
in Beatrice Carrington, and how firmly 
sure he felt that she would make any 
man whom she consented to marry a 
true and devoted wife. 

But now a wave of temptation swept 
over him. Larry had not the faint- 
est suspicion of this new personal 
element in his attempted role. Why 
should he not persevere in it, just as if 
he had not felt a single thrill of senti- 
ment toward this delightful girl ?—just 
as if he were keeping the letter of his 
contract to find out whether she was 
proof against the lure of a so-called 
‘*good match” or no, and not violating 
the spirit of that contract by a desire to 
have Beatrice consent to marry him 
when he addressed her in plain matri- 
monial terms ? 

To some men, similarly placed, this 
question would have been one not diffi- 
cult of response. To Lawrence Van- 
derveer, a man of sensitive honor, it 
was a question which must be answered 
now and in one inflexible form. He 
had already seen enough of Beatrice; 
she was purity and disinterestedness 
and womanliness all combined. Her 
mother might be a darksome enigma of 
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disingenuous deliberation, but she pos- 
sessed a nature of the warmest and 
stanchest worth. 

The only honest course, he decided, 
was to write Larry at once. The mas- 
querade must end forthwith. He lit 
one or two extra gas-jets near an antique 
writing-desk of graceless make, and 
began a letter whose first lines ran thus: 
‘(My DEAR LAWRENCE : 

**T have no longer the faintest doubt that Bea- 
trice Carrington is in every way worthy to become 
your wife. She is a girl of rare and most lovable 
disposition. She—” 

At this point Mr. Vanderveer paused. 
A ring had sounded at the door-bell out 
in the wide, still hall. He crumpled 
the paper in one hand and flung it into 
a waste-basket just as Larry entered. 

‘*Not in your evening-coat, Uncle?” 
said his nephew. 

‘““M-m, no, Larry.” 

‘*Then you’re not going to the As- 
sembly?” 

**T thought I wouldn’t.” 

Larry was all jocularity. ‘‘It’s ever 
so much fun, uncle!” he cried. ‘‘Do 
you know, they’re beginning to babble 
already?” 

‘*And you enjoy the babble?” 

‘‘Oh, immensely! I’m so secure, you 
know. Why shouldn't 1 be? But never 
mind ¢hat—’ He tossed a half-lighted 
cigar into the grate. ‘‘ People ave such 
fools!” 

‘*Terrible fools.’ 

‘‘That Delavan girl, for instance. 
She had the impudence to say to me at 
her dance the other evening: ‘Isn’t 
your uncle rather bent on cutting you 
out with your beloved Beatrice?’ I 
tried to look awfully sober and gave a 
dreary shrug. I’m playing my part, you 
know, with conscientious ardor, sir. 
Yes, indeed, I can assure you that I 
am. But Mrs. Carrington is getting to 
be a dreadful bore. You're right about 
her worldly-mindedness. It’s rank—it’s 
positively noisome!”’ 

“Teer” 

‘Oh, yes. She’s almost duped, by 
this time, though not entirely. She 
button-holed me three successive times 
at the Bartletts’ last night and asked a 
lot of adroit questions, all neatly veiled, 
and all having the same hidden mean- 
ing: ‘Did I think there was the remotest 
chance of your ever marrying again?’ 
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The old girl was as transparent as glass 
to me, and that was the joke of it. Ske 
thought herself so successfully muddy!” 
At this point Larry’s gay face saddened. 
**It’s devilish hard lines, though, hav- 
ing to keep mum with Beatrice and act 
offish to her, and all that sort of thing. 
I do hope, uncle, you mean to cut the 
whole business rather short—don’t you, 
now?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Within—reasonable limits 
of brevity, my boy.” Scanning the 
uncouth scrolls on the ingrain carpet, 
Mr. Vanderveer somewhat chillingly re- 


peated: ‘‘Within reasonable limits of 
brevity.” 
‘*Thanks,” replied Larry, the old 


cheerful ring coming back to his tones. 
‘** And so you'll not turn up this evening 
at Sherry’s?” 

‘*No; not this evening.” 

‘*But you’ve a card for the other 
Delmonico dance to-morrow night, 
haven’t you? If not I could easily get 
you one. I know a patroness, Mrs.. 
Abercrombie, very well, and she would 
be charmed—” 

‘*You’re very kind. 
plied, however, and may go.’ 

When Larry, after a few laughing 
remarks on the subject of his uncle’s 
new departure into the dizzy realms of 
fashion, had at length vanished, Mr. 
Vanderveer mused for a little while and 
then decided that he would go to his 
club. He walked four or five streets 
away from his home, however, and then 
returned. Soon afterward he went to 
bed and slept ill. All through the 
night a kind of half wakeful dream 
haunted him. He kept seeing amid 
the dusk of partial sleep his nephew’s 
mirthful face. ‘*How confident you 
are!” he kept saying, again and again, 
to this buoyant vision of Larry, and the 
vision would reply, with jocund airi- 
ness: ‘‘Oh, yes, Uncle; I’m very con- 
fident. I’ve every reason for being so. 
Wait and see.” 

That ‘‘wait and see” rang through 
his brain as he dressed the next morn- 
ing. Somehow conscience had dulled 
with him by this time, and ‘‘wait and 
see” made him feel as if he had been 
almost insolently challenged. He spent 
a depressed day, and by dusk rang the 
bell at Beatrice’s residence. 

He asked, decorously, for ‘‘ the ladies,” 


I’ve been sup- 


’ 
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and Beatrice received him. She entered 
through a tapestried doorway, which 
supposably led from the dining-room. 
For some reason best known to himself, 
Mr. Vanderveer gazed at this tapestried 
doorway and drew certain swift yet preg- 
nant conclusions regarding the density 
and volume of its adornments. 
Beatrice’s face was radiant. ‘‘I must 
thank you so much, dear Mr. Vander- 


” 


veer,” she said, ‘‘for those exquisite 
violets.” 

‘‘Did you care for them?” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I’m very glad.” 

Beatrice burst intoa laugh. ‘‘ Now, 


you know I cared for them very great- 
ly!” she exclaimed, after they had 
seated themselves opposite one another 
and were looking into one another’s 
faces. ‘‘How could I fe/p being fond 
of them?” 

Mr. Vanderveer' played with his watch- 
chain for an instant, looking down at it. 
Then he raised his glance and said: 

‘* Nearly all women like flowers. The 
really good women love them, I’ve 
found.” His tranquil eyes wore a mo- 
mentary flurried look, as if the sweet, 
frank fervor of his companion’s gaze 
embarrassed, disconcerted him. 

‘“‘How charming!” cried Beatrice, 
with all her native levity of girlhood. 
‘*Tt’s so easy to understand, Mr. Van- 
derveer, why you were the great social 
success whom so many remember you 
to have been.” 

Mr. Vanderveer gnawed hislips. ‘‘So 
I’m a past tense with you always, and not 
a present one?” he at length returned. 

‘‘ A\—a past tense?” faltered Beatrice 
vaguely. ‘‘Oh, I see!” she shot forth, 
after a faint pause. ‘‘ You’re a present 
tense—indeed, yes! Why not, when I] 
remember your kindness?” 

‘‘What kindness? Those few poor 
flowers? And a present tense? My 
dear girl,” (Mr. Vanderveer leaned 
nearer, with his face very tenderly and 
feelingly aglow) ‘‘I would so like to 
have you regard me as a—a future 
tense!” 

‘““A —a future tense?” murmured 
Beatrice. And then, in another minute, 
she understood him, turning pale. 

‘*To be point-blank, as your husband,”’ 
he gently pursued. ‘‘I know, of course, 
all that you'll think, all that you’ll prob- 
ably dislike and recoil from.’ 
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‘Dislike and recoil from? Oh, Mr. 
Vanderveer, no! It could never be 
that with me!” 

‘*Never be that with you, Beatrice?” 
He leaned still nearer to her, and 
stretched out one hand. She gave him 
her hand in return, but not with the 
least eagerness or ardor. ‘‘My dear if 
you consented to be my wife —” 

** Your wife?” 

‘*You would be treasured with a 
great fondness. The difference be- 
tween our ages would be something 
that I would spend ail the rest of my 
life in trying to make you forget. You 
would have love—more love than per- 
haps you can realize just now, and you 
would have honor and devotion, which 
are possibly, in 
their way, better 
than love... or, at 
least, more dur- 
able—” 

Mr. Vanderveer 
suddenly paused. 
He was playing 
his part, so to 
speak; he was fol- 
lowing out the 
terms of his con- 
tract; and yet he 
was putting into 
every syllable that 
he uttered a sin- 
cerity, a glowing 
earnestness, which 
he felt only too 
keenly had no rela- 
tion to the literal 
details of his vol- 
unteered duplicity. 
He was on the verge of speaking again 
when Beatrice rose. 

‘*No, no, no,” she said. ‘‘It’s more 
than good of you, but I can’t, I can’t!” 
She was very agitated. ‘‘I can’t, I 
can’t,” she continued repeating. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Vanderveer, I must tell you, my 
heart is given to some one else!” 

Her suitor rose, too, at this point. 

‘*Some one else?” he echoed. ‘‘ Then 
there’s no hope’’—his voice quivered 
for a second—‘‘no hope at all for a poor 
old fellow like me!” 

Beatrice suddenly did a very sweet 
and impulsive thing. She caught both 
of Mr. Vanderveer’s hands, and stooped, 
giving each of them a kiss. 





‘““MY DEAR, IF YOU CONSENTED.” (f. 277.) 
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‘*There!” she cried, her lily-like face 
aflame, ‘‘I—I honor you! I respect you! 
I—I think everything of you! But I— 
I can’t marry you! Ican’t! I can’t?” 
And in another moment she _ had 
wheeled away, flying from the room. 

Mr. Vanderveer stood staring at the 
floor. He felt immeasurably guilty. He 
slowly took out his eye-glasses, which 
he had not thought of wearing, wiped 
them with loitering energy, and then 
replaced them in his waistcoat pocket. 
He was horribly ashamed, and he was 
horribly troubled. But the fine and 
strong manhood in him rose dominant. 
He walked quietly to the door of the 
little red reception room. 

‘**T’ll write Larry this very evening,” 
he thought, stur- 
dily. ‘‘I’ll write 
and tell him that 
he shall have her, 
and that I'll see 
them the happiest 
couple in Chris- 
tendom! Larry 
will never know 
that I’ve made an 
old fool of myself 
—why should he? 
I'll pass it all off 
ina joke. I'll eat 
my silly old heart 
out afterward, but 
I’ll never let the 
real cat jump from 
the bag — never, 
never!” 

These were his 
musings as he 
passed out into the 
hall. He believed that everything 
was settled. He was going back to his 
former life of bachelorhood and 
seclusion. He had been wrong, and 
he would soon tell his nephew that 
he had been wrong, and then there 
would result a strong pull of the purse- 
strings (why not ?) and Larry and Bea- 
trice would live happily for the rest of 
their days. 

‘*Mr. Vanderveer.” 

He started, hearing a feminine voice 
call him, just as he*was putting on his 
overcoat, there in the hall. 

‘*Mr. Vanderveer.”’ 

It was not her voice, surely. In an- 
other moment Mrs. Carrington had glided 








**CONCLUDED THAT HE 


up to him from rear regions. She was 
pale, and her lips were visibly trembling. 
Before speaking, she pointed toward the 
staircase near by. 

‘‘Bea has gone up there; she can’t 
hear us. I want to speak to you, Law- 
rence Vanderveer. It was horrid, no 
doubt, but / “stened. I heard every- 
thing. Don’t mind what she said toyou. 
It shall all be as you want; I promise 
you that it shall. Trust me. You and 


I both know what girls are. She 
couldn’t do better. It’s a splendid offer. 
You needn’t answer me. Come to- 


morrow afternoon; everything will be 
arranged by then. Jl2// you come? 
Will you trust me?” 

Mr. Vanderveer looked at her. 
knew exactly what she was—a selfish, 
calculating schemer. He knew that her 
daughter’s happiness could never be 
anything to hers beside the achieve- 
ment of what she would have thought 
for Beatrice a brilliant match. And he 
knew, also, that she thought him, in spite 
of hisage, avery brilliant match indeed. 


He 
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For a little while 
he was terribly and 
supremely tempted. 
After all, it flashed 
through his mind, 
could not his hom- 
age, his adoration, 
render that sweet 
girl happier than she 
herself now dreamed ? 
He felt as if his very 
heart-strings were be- 
ing strained by a 
cruel hand. Mrs. 
Carrington could do 
all that she said she 
could do—there was 
not a gleam of doubt 
on ¢hat point. And 
yet—Larry, poor dear 
Larry! Besides, had 
he not given his 
word that he would 
merely act a part? 
Others, placed just 
as he was placed now, 
might yield, might 
soil. self-respect, 
might flinch from 
the sudden, new de- 
mand of sacrifice. ‘‘/ 
will not,” he decided. 
There was but one 
Mrs. Carringten. 


(p. 214.) 


And he did not. 
way of answering 
He took that way. 

To the astonishment of his observer, 
he burst into a laugh, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Carrington,” he said, 
‘**T’'ve only been testing the fidelity and 
disinterestedness of your charming 
daughter.” 

With clouding face, the mother of 
Beatrice receded. ‘‘Ah!” she cried. 
‘*You—you didn’t mean what you said, 
then?” 

‘‘Not a word, not a word. Pray 
don’t overwhelm me with your re- 
proaches. It all came of a little talk 
I’ve been having with Larry. I’m such 
a dreadfully cynical old wretch, you 
know. Larry was so sure of her per- 
fect affection for him. And Larry has 
been right, all along. I see that now; 
I pull in my horns. I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, of course, for my 
dastardly distrust. But Ill try and 
make matters right. I’m going to tell 
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my nephew that he'll 4 a ae: 855 
get one of the dearest / 
and sweetest girls in the 
world, and I’m going to 
settle on him a hand- 
some income, apart from 
the house that I shall 
give him, where I am 
sure that he and Bea- 
tricewill beveryhappy.” 

He got out into the 
wintry dusk as soon as 
one or two laughs of 
counterfeit merriment 
would permit him, and 
a few more careless 
phrases, packed with 
the sort of genial hypoc- 
risy that he inwardly 
hated. 

He felt confident, as 
he trod the open street, 
that he had thoroughly 
deceived Mrs. Carring- 
ton. He had no doubt 
that his nephew would 
never dream of the real 
truth. He was going 
straight home to write 
to Larry. 

This he did. No one 
ever knew it, but he 
wrote Larry that letter 
with drops of his own 
heart’s blood rather 
than with drops of ink. 
He hugged his sorrow to himself. He 
went to no more Patriarchs’ Balls, no 
more Assemblies. He resumed his old 
placid life, migrating at night between 
his club and his drowsy Second Avenue 
home. Hesuffered intensely, but he kept 
his suffering the closest of secrets. By 
way of recompense, the quiet charities 
in which he had so long taken pleasure, 
acquired fresh tangs of lure and zest. 

In the following spring Larry and 
Beatrice were married. It wasa large 
and fashionable wedding. While Mr. 
Vanderveer made his farewells to the 
bride, she leaned toward him and 
whispered in his ear: 

‘*You’ve been so good to us! My 
heart is brimming with gratitude! And 
oh, what a funny bit of fooling you 
forced me to undergo! I ought to have 
seen through it: Larry and-I have 
talked it over so often since. I—I 
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blamed you a little, at first, but I don’t 
blame you now. So many girls are 
cold and worldly in their feelings about 
marriage! But, do you know, dear 
Uncle Vanderveer (for I may call you so 
now!) I—I was completely deceived ? 
Yes, really I was! You did it all splen- 
didly! Good-bye, if you must go so 
soon. And Larry and I are deeply 
thankful to you. 

Scarcely had Mr. Vanderveer passed 
from the crowded rooms when a young 
male friend of Beatrice shook hands 
with her in jaunty congratulation. 

‘*Is that glorious diamond necklace a 
wedding-present?”’ he asked. 

Beatrice, while shaking hands with a 
new guest, omitted to answer the ques- 
tion. Larry, standing at her ‘side, 
answered it for her. 

“Yes. Doesn’t it become her, Jack? 
That’s from dear Uncle Vanderveer.” 
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S we left the 
port of Yo- 
kohama, 
dropped 

slowly down the 
bay of Yedo, passed 
through the Uraga 
channel and crawled 
lazily southward on 
our way to Hidgo, 
no more efficiently 
equipped little 
schooner than the 
Nimrod or a more 
jovial and sports- 
manlike set of fel- 
lows than her crew 
= were to be found 
~ig~. in the waters of 
Japan. 

We were bound on a bear-hunting 
expedition to the hilly regions of Kidto, 
where Mr. Bruin has for centuries re- 
garded himself as the principal inhabi- 
tant, specially reserving for the use of 
himself and family certain fastnesses 
among the rocks, whence he descends 
to levy such tribute among the vegeta- 
ble gardens as the season and circum- 
stances may afford. 

Brown and the Major were old hands 
with the rifle, and beguiled the time 
with many wondrous yarns of feats 
performed and dangers dared in the far 
West. To these Mackenzie, an Eastern 
veteran of mighty deeds among tiger- 
haunted jungles, replied with hair-rais- 
ing stories of midnight shrieks and 
missing coolies, while Fitzgerald and I 
dropped appreciative or deprecatory re- 
mark, from time to time, as the exigen- 
cies of the competition required. 

In this agreeable manner, with an 
occasional snap-shot at a passing gull, 
more for the purpose of getting our eye 
in than with any idea of actual sport, 
we sighted and rounded the point of 
volcanic Oshima, and eventually we 
found ourselves landed upon the wharf 
at the treaty port of Hidgo. 

Our stay here was of but brief dura- 
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tion, and, having engaged the necessary 
men to superintend the conveyance of 
our luggage and act as guides and beat- 
ers in the drives, we bade adieu to the 
courteous consul and set forth. 

We had the best carriages that could 
be procured, but the best, at that time, 
did not go very far in the matter of 
ease. They were made of rough-hewn 
timber, of triangular shape, mounted 
upon three wheels, each of one solid 
piece of wood, and drawn by lethargic 


bullocks. We had vainly endeavored to 
procure mounts of a more civilized 
character. We could have obtained 


ponies at fancy prices, but never a sad- 
dle was there to be had; and even our 
friend the consul assured us that we 
should find our uncomfortable convey- 
ances to be best in the long run. 

Numerous and exciting were the ad- 
ventures we had on the road before we 
quite got on terms with our horned 
steeds. At one time the Major turned 
to converse with Brown, when his ox 
promptly stepped over to the low line of 
rushes marking the limit of macadam, 
to reach a pool of water; and the Major 
had to leap hastily from the rear of his 
machine and operate against the refrac- 
tory ‘‘bos” from the bank. Later on 
Mackenzie and I were riding side by 
side, when, from some cause unex- 
plained, our wheels became locked, and 
the animals set off at a fair pace. The 
sides of our vehicles tilted up in ex- 
traordinary fashion, while for some 
minutes our joint endeavors to pull up 
proved unavailing. Finally the convey- 
ance spun around like a top and pitched 
heels over head into a ditch. 

In due course we arrived safely at 
Kioto, where we were to leave the 
greater part of our belongings, and pro- 
ceed some fifty miles further, to an out- 
lying village intended as our head- 
quarters. In a few days more we 
reached the wild mountainous regions 
of Omi, where we formed our camp at 
the dwelling of an isolated goat herd. 
From here we despatched scouts to 








ascertain the latest movements of Bruin 
& Co., and report generally upon the 
prospects of sport. , 

In the meantime we were not idle, 
for the country around us literally 
teemed with game. We found ante- 
lope, deer and wild boar, and made 
many good bags of mallard, widgeon, 
woodcock, plover and snipe; so that 
when word reached us that traces of 
bear had been discovered at no great 
distance in the forest, we felt almost 
reluctant to leave camp. However, 
bear shooting was what we had come 
so far to obtain, and bear shooting we 
meant to have in spite of all the counter 
attractions. 

We started the following morning, 
accompanied by some half score natives 
and as many dogs of the remarkable 
fox-like species peculiar to the country. 

The weather was delightful; bright 
sunshine smiling cheerily around us as 
we pushed our way up a steep gully 
which led to the haunts of bruin in the 
higher parts of the forest. At first the 
pathway was easy and well defined, but 
gradually the ascent steepened and the 
track became more obscure. After an 
hour’s work a brief halt was called and 
the supply of saké passed around. Saké, 
be it understood, is the national drink 
of the Japanese, brewed from rice, and 
the best qualities closely resemble pale 
sherry in appearance, but by no means 
equal that wine in other respects. 

Upon resuming the ascent of the hill- 
side we climbed in single file through 
the luxuriant forest, and about noon 
our guides informed us that we had 
reached the ranges of the bear, and that 
at any moment we might come across 
game. We therefore kept rather more 
on the guz vive, and were presently 
startled by a loud yell which suddenly 
burst from the unfortunate Major, who 
occupied the post of honor in the van. 
Hurriedly making our way to him, we 
were surprised to find him standing 
bare-headed in the path, gazing up- 
ward and furiously gesticulating at a 
small but active brown monkey which 
had seized and made off with the Major’s 
cork helmet. Iam afraid our relief at 
finding the matter no worse somewhat 
tempered condolences, but the Major 
was not the man to tamely brook such 
an insult, and a shot brought the poor 
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little author of the mischievous outrage 
to the ground. But the killing of the 
monkey did not restore the helmet, 
which remained up a tree for a good 
half hour, until discovered and restored 
by one of the natives, whose climbing 
abilities were only second to those of his 
cousin, the thief. 

Soon after this incident one of our 
men announced his discovery of a bear 
track, and we quickly gathered around 
the spot for an examination. The 
Japanese bear, it appears, is, on the 
whole, a sociable kind of animal, and 
delights in taking his wife and family 
with him on his various excursions in 
search of sustenance or diversion. Thus, 
the track showed that three full-grown 
animals, and two at least of lesser de- 
velopment, had passed that way, and 
we looked for a lively day’s sport. Nor 
were we disappointed. 

We carefully followed the trail, which 
led in and out among the loose rocks 
and camphor-wood bushes. The dogs 
were sent to the rear until we should 
have need of their services if bruin de- 
clined to leave cover. 

In a short time we came upon a small 
open glade of bright spongy turf, across 
which a small stream bubbled and spar- 
kled. Directly in front was the opening 
of what appeared to be a large cavern. 
The open space before the cave was a 
veritable bear-garden, in which we saw 
no less than seven animals—five of them 
full grown and of the largest size—dis- 
porting themselves on the grass or on the 
margin of the stream. A hasty glance 
showed that we were in the wrong place 
for an attack, as the bears had an open 
retreat behind them in the cavern. We 
decided that the Major, Mackenzie and 
Jones should steal round to the far side 
with half a dozen beaters and the dogs, 
in order to cut of the retreat, while Fitz- 
gerald and I remained on observation 
duty and in command of the only other 
means of escape. The signal for hostil- 
ities was to be the branch of a pine-tree 
thrown over an intervening rock to at- 
tract the bears’ attention, and announce 
the arrival of the flanking party at the 
stipulated point. 

While these preliminary movements 
were in progress, Fitzgerald and I had 
excellent opportunities to observe the 
animals. There were three males and 


























two females full grown,and two cubs evi- 
dently from fifteen to eighteen months 
old. While the youngsters disported 
themselves like a couple of ungainly kit- 
tens, and tossed and tumbled over one 
another after a stick or a loose stone, 
the more sedate elders lounged in the 
shade, occasionally varying this by a few 
refreshing leaves from the branch of a 
neighboring tree. 

A large branch suddenly falling from 
overhead among the astonished bears 
apprised us that our friends were in po- 
sition. I sprang through the screen of 
bushes and fired at the largest. To 
my delight the first shot brought him 
down, and at the same moment the 
Major and his party fired a hasty salute. 
Two large ones and one cub fell to this 
discharge; but the remaining two adults 
and the cub made a simultaneous rush 
at us before we could reload. The sit- 
uation was critical, and we promptly 
took to flight. Fitzgerald sped along 
the path by which we had come, while I 
attempted a strategic movement which 
I hoped would enable me to join my 
comrades. I clambered up a rock, and, 
hastily reloading, was beginning to think 
well of my little scheme, when a panting 
noise and quick breath upon my ear 
caused me to turn rapidly and find my- 
self face to face with a most active bear. 
A second brute was a few yards below, 
and I had only time todischarge my rifle 
full in the bear’s face and fly for dear 
life across the rock in the direction of 
the stream. Here, to my horror, I ran 
slap into a third bear, which was toiling 
painfully up the only road by which I 
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could escape. There seemed nothing 
for it but a hand-to-hand fight with three 
infuriated animals, for the beast in 
whose face I had fired, although severely 
wounded, was still sufficiently alive to 
account for me at least. I had already 
grasped my rifle to use as a club, when 
I noticed that the branches of a tree 
that grew across the stream swayed 
within a yard of my ledge of rock. 
Looking down I could see the water 
running merrily along some forty feet 
below. I had no time for hesitation, so, 
dashing my rifle in the face of the ad- 
vancing bear, I madea rush and a spring, 
with arms outstretched before me. 

Crash! crash! I went through the 
branches, and it seemed as if I should 
never stop falling, when I felt myself 
strike against a projecting limb, around 
which I clung desperately. Suddenly 
it snapped. I experienced again that 
awful sensation of falling, and then I 
lost consciousness. 

I came to myself in time to receive 
the solicitous inquiries of my friends. 
Fitzgerald, finding himself unpursued, 
had retraced his flying steps just as the 
two bears clambered up to the rocky 
ledge where I had so nearly been 
trapped. He summoned the others, and 
an organized siege ensued, which re- 
sulted in the extermination of the bears, 
and then in a search for me. 

We camped the night on the grassy 
field so lately occupied by our foes, and 
I was well enough next day to attempt 
the return trip to Kidto, where in due 
course I arrived, not much the worse 
for my adventure, 















































A NATIVE INDIAN BELLE. 


Y sea voyage from Rangoon to 
Calcutta presented no features 


of exceptional interest, being 

made on one of the regular 
service steamers between the two ports, 
but Calcutta introduced me to striking 
contrasts with the scenes which had so 
long surrounded me in the mountain 
passes of China and the sub-tropical 
jungles of Burma. 

My 9,906 progressive miles awheel 
and my three sea voyages had carried 
me from the great metropolis of the 
West, New York, to the great metropo- 
lis of the East. Like New York in 
commercial activity, and exceeding it in 
palatial grandeur, Calcutta is the prod- 
uct of circumstances as widely removed 
from those of America as the poles. 
One the capital of a free republic, the 
other the seat of an arbitrary, but 
necessary, despotism. The one repre- 
senting in the highest form the capacity 
of welding strange people into a patri- 
otic whole, mainly through its educa- 
tional system; the other the home of 
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antagonistic elements, divided by seem- 
ingly impassable barriers of religion, 
language and creeds. The one with a 
population of sixty millions, having 
over thirteen millions of children in its 
public schools; the other with a popula- 
tion of two hundred and eighty-seven 
millions, of whom nearly two hundred 
and fifty millions can neither read nor 
write. Truly, our English cousins have 
taken upon themselves a task, the like 
of which the world has never seen, 
to keep the peace and secure the pros- 
perity and good government of these 
violent millions of swarthy fanatics, 
inhabiting upward of a million and a 
half square miles, with an average den- 
sity of population to the mile nine 
times that of the United States, and 


‘among whom the fires of religious an- 


tagonism and caste would, but for its 
power, break out with devastating effect. 
With all the force at the Government’s 
command, it is unable, at times, to stay 
the outbreak of fierce Hindu or fiercer 
Mohammedan spirit. 

In only one regard have the two coun- 
tries a point of similarity, and that is 
their original settlement by trading 
companies. New York is the direct 
result of the old West India Trading 
Company. The Indian Empire, as a 
3ritish possession, had its origin in the 
operations of the East India Trading 
Company. Indeed, it was not until 
1858, after the Indian Mutiny, that the 
government entirely passed to the 
crown. However, it is neither my in- 
tention nor within my capacity to write 
Indian history, and so I return to my 
immediate subject, ‘‘ Calcutta.” 

The approach to Calcutta as we 
steamed up the river was very impres- 
sive, and after a sea voyage the foliage 
of the botanical gardens on the left and 
the suburb of Garden Reach, dotted 
with country houses and belted with 
gardens, was an exceedingly grateful 
sight to sun-tired eyes. Beyond them 
came the docks and arsenal, and then 
again pleasure claims its riparian rights 
for the Maidan Esplanade, whereon the 
rank, fashion and beauty of Calcutta 
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take their evening ride. The river 
front is the site, too, of the Government 
House, the Mint, the Customs House, 
and many another evidence of England’s 
rule. All these and many more look 
down upon the river, up which this vast 
empire was entered first by the Dutch 
and the French, and finally by that 
master of so much of the water fronts 
of the world—England. 

The population of Calcutta is over 
six hundred and eighty thousand peo- 
ple, consisting of Hindus and Moham- 
medans, Buddhists and a few hundred 
each of Jains, Jews, Zoroastians and 
Sikhs and 2,100 Christians. ‘The Hin- 
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keeping itself separate from the others, 
as though it were of a different race, 
not even intermarrying. Each caste 
is distinguished by blots of different 
colored paint on their arms, bodies and 
faces. 

Every day the Hindus of Calcutta 
bathe in the river Hoogly, a branch 
of the revered Ganges, upon which 
the city is situated. This water they 
consider sacred. Steps are built lead- 
ing down into the water, and in the 


morning thousands of Hindu men, 
women and children are to be seen 
bathing. 


The Hindus each do their own cook- 
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dus are the bulk of the inhabitants, and 
are divided into four great religious 
divisions or castes. 
the first or highest caste. 

The second caste of Hindus are de- 
scendants of the royal and military 
families, divided into many sub-castes. 
The third are merchants and cultivators, 
while the fourth caste consists of labor- 
ers and artificers, divided in many sub- 
divisions. A fifth and lower caste con- 
sists of those who have violated the 
principles of the other four and have 
been banished. These castes do not 


associate with one another, each caste 


The Brahmins are 


ing, washing themselves first, and will 
eat no food prepared by outsiders. On 
the ships they generally carry enough 
to last them the length of the voyage. 
They also allow no one outside of their 
caste to touch their cooking utensils. 

A Brahmin considers himself so high 
caste that should but a shadow of an 
outsider pass over his food he will de- 
stroy it and promptly bathe to make 
himself clean. I had considerable ex- 
perience of this while I was traveling 
in Burma, along the railway line. There 
the low caste Hindus would invariably 
pour water into my hands to drink, or 
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place food on paper for me to eat, in 
order not to lose their caste. 

The cow is the sacred animal of the 
Hindus; consequently they eat no beef 


—in fact, very little meat at all. Many 
riots between the Mohammedans, who 
kill and eat beef, and the Hindus have 
occurred throughout India and in Ran- 
goon because the Mohammedans kill 
cows near the Hindu temples. Moham- 
medans are not so fanatical as Hindus, 
and are employed in hotels, by private 
families as servants, driving gharries or 
carriages, on ships and in offices. They 
are very clever natives, of the san 

type as the Hindus; they have intelli- 
gent features and are quite good-looking 
on the average, with their dark-brown 
skin and beautiful straight, glossy hair. 


They are descendants of Persians or 
have been converted from the Hindu 
religion. Mohammedans, like the Jews, 
abstain from pork. The high class 
Hindu and Mohammedan women are 
rarely seen, as they lead a life of 
seclusicn. When they go on the street 
it is always in a carrying-chair or 
palanka or closed gharries. Some of 
the Indian women are very beautiful. 
Their dress consists of a rich or light- 
colored silk cloth wound artfully around 
their bodies. Many have rings and 
marks tattooed around their shoulders 
and arms and simply weigh themselves 
down with jewelry and ornaments. 

Of Jains there are but few, with a 
mixed Hindu and Buddhism religion of 
their own. 
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Zoroastians are Parsees originally 
from Persia; they are the old so-called 
fire-worshippers. Sikhs are also caste 
natives of Northwest India or the Pun- 
jab. The greatest peculiarity of the 
Sikhs is that they never shave their 
hair. Nearly all have beautiful, fine 
heads of hair under their tremendous 
turbans, and the men wear fine beards, 
the long hair being interwoven. They 
are a stalwart and well-built race, eat 
little meat, and for days can subsist on 
‘*chapatties,”’ a sort of unleavened pan- 
cake made of flour, water and fat. They 
are courageous, and the most faithful 
sepoys of the native army. 

Calcutta is considered the finest city 
in India. It has very fine macadamized 
In the parks and gardens are 


streets. 


many statues and monuments in mem- 
ory of the long line of remarkable men 
who have figured in the history of India. 
The zodlogical gardens contain a rare 
collection of the beasts and reptiles of 
India, including lions, tigers, leopards, 
hyenas, jackals, monkeys and apes of all 
species. Snakes of all sizes, from the tiny 
little green whip-snakes to the deadly 
cobra, boa-constrictor and python. No 
doubt the collection of snakes, alli- 
gators and lizards is the best that can 
be found the world over. 

The European buildings of the city 
are palatial and substantially built of 
brick, all plastered over with an excel- 
lent quality of cement, which with- 
stands the action of the heavy rains 
during the long monsoon. The large 
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pillars and walls are plastered in imita- 
tion of stone work, which makes a mag- 
nificent appearance. 

Calcutta, from its position at the head 
of the gulf and from its being the nat- 
ural outlet of the two great valleys of 
the Ganges and the Brahmapootra, has 
an immense trade, exporting, however, 
more than sheimports. It is the largest 
emporium of trade in all Asia, and has 
a harbor into which large vessels can 
make their way from the sea up to the 
very warehouse doors. One with West- 
ern preconception of the surroundings 
of commercial activity would not, from 
its outward aspect, suppose it to be the 
seat of any considerable quantity of 
manufactures; butitis. The explana- 
tion of the problem lies in the fact that 


the bulk of its native manufactures 
are carried on in the homes of the 
natives. 


It is a hot city—in certain seasons of 
the year very hot; but it is by no means 
unhealthy, at least by comparison with 
that period of its history which ante- 
dates the modern sewage system. 

I have still omitted three of Calcutta’s 
titles to honor, none of which must be 
forgotten, especially the last. It is the 












centre of the wonderful system of gov- 
ernment which permeates the whole vast 
empire. It is the seat of a university 
from which over 3,000 graduates annual- 
ly matriculate, as I am told; and is, as I 
know, the home of a bicycle club whose 
members are, what cyclists all the world 
over should be and mainly are, open- 
hearted gentlemen. To meet clubmen 
and wheelmen after my months of ex- 
patriation was indeed thrice-welcome. 

Bicycling was introduced years ago in 
India, when the ordinary high wheel was 
considered perfection. To-day there are 
over two hundred wheelmen in Calcutta. 
Two bicycle clubs have been formed 
within the last two years—the Calcutta 
Naval Volunteer Cycling Club, and the 
Company F Calcutta Rifle Volunteer 
Cycling Club. There are, of course, no 
bicycle records held in India, but a 
very creditable performance was ac- 
complished by W. S. Burke and A. J. 
Millwood, riding from Allahabad to Cal- 
cutta, a distance of five hundred and 
thirty miles in five and a half days, in 
October, 1892. The wheelmen were 
very courteous on my arrival in Cal- 
cutta. A dinner and entertainment 
was given in my honor. 
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HE sailer of a boat, little or big, 
should keep his weather eye 
open all the time. When sailing 
in a river where the banks are 

of irregular height he should be es- 
pecially on his guard, because puffs of 
considerable violence frequently come 
with little or no warning. A few inches 
of sheet eased off, and a gentle luff 
not quite sufficient to spill the sail, will 
generally prevent the shipping of water 
over the lee gunwale, and a possible 
capsize. Thus the main-sheet should 
never be made fast permanently, and 
should always be coiled so as to be 
clear for running. <A neglect of either 
of these precautions has often been 
attended with fatal results. If by 
any mischance the main-sheet becomes 
jammed do not hesitate, but cut it. <A 
sharp knife in such an emergency has 
often saved life when an upset has 
seemed inevitable through the boat 
being nearly on her beam ends. If you 
are sailing in a jib and mainsail craft, 
and the squall has a good deal of weight 
in it, let fly the jib sheet and let the 
boat come up in ‘the wind, at the same 
time lowering away the mainsail and 
taking care to spill it as it comes down. 
A reef should then be taken in, and the 
boat be filled away on her course. 
While sailing anywhere in the vicinity 
of New York, and when one of those 
heavy thunder-squalls that are so fre- 
quent in the summer time is seen rising 
in the northwest, waste no time. If not 
in too deep water, anchor at once and 
stow your sails snugly. You can then 
ride out the fury of the squall in perfect 
safety; that is, if your ground tackle is 
sufficiently strong. If your cable parts 
and you are on a lee shore and there is 
a harbor to run for, scud for it under 
bare poles or with a fragment of sail 
set. If there is no refuge under your 
lee, set as much sail as your boat can 
safely carry and thresh her off shore. 
The chances are that you will be suc- 
cessful, because these squalls while often 
very dangerous seldom last long, and 
are generally followed by a flat calm 
which is more exasperating than a blow. 





*A chapter from Capt. Kenealy’s forthcoming book, 
“* Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul.” 
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We will take it for granted, however, 
that your anchor and chain are of the 
correct strength and quality, and that 
you bring up before the squall strikes 
you. If you have time it would be well 
to close-reef your mainsail before furl- 
ing it, and then you would be prepared 
for any emergency. But let me impress 
upon all who are in charge of boats with 
women and children aboard, that it is 
their duty, when one of those peril- 
fraught thunder-squalls is seen ap- 
proaching, to dowse every stitch of sail 
at once and let go the anchor. There 
is a wide gulf between bravado and 
bravery, and no truly courageous man 
would imperil the lives of anyone, 
especially of helpless women and chil- 
dren. The rash carrying on of canvas 
has been responsible for more loss of 
life on the water than any other cause. 
It is a seaman who shortens sail in time, 
but a lubber who ‘‘cracks on till all’s 
blue.” 

Great caution is necessary when pass- 
ing under the lee of a vessel at anchor 
or under way, especially in a fresb 
breeze. Your boat is sure to get be- 
calmed and may possibly nearly lose her 
way, so that as she draws clear of the 
object the full force of the breeze will 
strike her when she has scarcely steerage 
way on. The result may be a complete 
knockdown or evenacapsize. There- 
fore have your mainsheet clear for run- 
ing, and do not hesitate to let it fly ina 
hurry before your little vessel’s gunwale 
isanywhere nearthe water. Byall means 
endeavor to keep clear of vessels at 
anchor. Do not try to get in the wash 
of steamboats, as some foolhardy per- 
sons do, ‘‘just for fun.” On the con- 
trary take special pains to avoid them. 
When you must encounter their wash, 
which in the case of large and fast 
steamers is heavy and dangerous, do 
your best to let your boat take the brunt 
of the waves on thé bluff of the bow. 
If they strike her broadside on, swamp- 
ing is a possibility not far remote. 

In sailing a boat in rough water the 
greatest precaution is necessary. A 
craft that in smooth water could safely 
carry all sail, might when the sea is 
perturbed be forced to stagger along 
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under double reefs, the force of the 
wind being the same in both instances. 
Especially is this the case when the 
wind and sea are both abeam, the former 
strong and the latter heavy. This is 
probably the most dangerous point of 
sailing there is, and requires the most 
careful touch of the tiller. A boat heeled 
over to fifteen degrees by the force of 
the wind, by the joint influence of a sud- 
den puff and a heavy roll to leeward 
may be inclined to such an angle that a 
capsize is inevitable. When there seems 
to be any danger of this mishap oc- 
curring the helmsman must not close 
his eyes to keep them warm. When he 
sees a larger wave than usual coming 
along he should put his helm up a little, 
so that it may strike the boat abaft the 
beam and so reduce the danger to a 
minimum. The judicious application 
of weather helm in a beam sea has saved 
many a big ship’s deck from being 
swept, and manya small boat from being 
capsized. 

It is in my judgment rash to saila 
small boat under these conditions unless 
it is imperative, such as when a harbor 
is being entered, or when the boat’s 
course must necessarily be steered with 
wind andsea abeam. I should strongly 
advise the hauling of the boat ona wind 
until she reaches the point where her 
sheets may be eased off and she can be 
headed for her destination with wind 
and sea on the quarter. A boat with 
any pretensions at all can be sailed 
close-hauled in rough water with safety 
if certain elementary precautions are 
observed. Everybody on board except 
the helmsman should sit amidships in 
the bottom of the boat, so as to keep 
the weight as low as possible and the 
craft herself in her natural trim. No 
unusual weight is wanted in the bow 
of the vessel, which should lift in a 
prompt and lively manner to each sea. 
In an open boat and a nasty sea no 
more sail should be carried than will 
keep her under proper command. 

A great deal depends upon the nerve 
and skill of the man at the tiller. Keep 
her moving all the time. Ifa big wave 
threatens to come aboard over the 


weather bow, luff smartly into it and 
meet it as nearly end on as possible. 
Then up with the helm at once and fill 
on her again, repeating the process as 
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often as it may be needful. Never let 
the lee gunwale get under water in a 
seaway, nor at any other time, but 
always luff before it is too late, and help 
her to come up in the wind if necessary 


‘by easing away the jib sheet. 


If the wind keeps increasing ‘and the 
sea rising, haul down the headsail and 
pass a gasket round it, close-reef your 
mainsail, previously seeing your sea an- 
chor clear for letting go. If you have 
no sea anchor with you, rig some sort of 
a raft with oars, boathook and sails, the 
latter lashed securely to the spars. Make 
a line fast to this raft and pay out about 
twenty fathoms and let the boat ride to 
it as to an anchor. It is surprising 
what a good effect this contrivance has 
in breaking the waves and keeping the 
boat head tosea. Nothing else can now 
be done until the gale moderates suffi- 
ciently for sail to be made and the boat 
headed for her destination. It may be 
consolatory to those aboard a craft in 
such-a contingency to buoy themselves. 
up by remembering that some of the 
heaviest gales known have been safely 
ridden out in cockleshell boats without 
any damage to crew, hull or gear. 





DROGUE, 


OR SEA ANCHOR. 


The sea anchor consists of a hinge- 
jointed galvanized ring about three feet 
in diameter. A conical bag made of 
stout canvas is sewed to the ring and 
roped, as shown in sketch. A bridle is 
fitted to the ring, to which the riding 
hawser is bent. A cork buoy prevents 
the anchor from diving. When thrown 
overboard the mouth of the anchor 
opens and fills. To hoist the anchor on 
board, the tripping line, shown in dia- 
gram, ishauledon. When not in use the 
ring is folded together by the joints, and 
the bag is made fast snugly round it. 

Another plan for making a floating 
anchor is shown onnext page. K,M,N, 
O, are the ends of two iron bars formed 
into a cross and connected by a stout 
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bolt, nut and pin at 
their intersection, S. 
At each end of the 
bars is an eye through 
which a strong rope is 
rove, hauled taut, and 
well secured. Thus 
a square is formed, 
and over the square a 
piece of strong can- 
vas is laced to the 
roping. Four ropes 
are made fast to the 
iron bars, forming a 
bridle. To this the 
riding hawserismade FLOATING ANCHoR. 
fast. To prevent the anchor from sink- 
ing, a buoy, B, is made fast to one corner 
bya rope, with five or six fathoms of drift. 
The buoy rope, P, leads on board. H 
is the hawser to which the boat is riding, 
Ais the anchor, and Bthe buoy. To 
get the anchor aboard haul in on the 
line, P. This will cause the anchor to 
cant edgewise, and it can then be easily 
hauled in. 

In scudding before a strong wind and 
a heavy sea in a small craft, a trysail is 
always preferable to a sail with a boom, 
which may effect much mischief by 
trailing in the water or suddenly gybing. 
The helmsman must be always on the 
alert to prevent the boat from ‘‘ broach- 
ing to,” which means flying up in the 
wind; or from being ‘‘ brought by the 
lee,” which means running off so as to 
bring the wind on the other quarter. 
A long, narrow boat will always run 
before the wind better than a short, 
beamy craft, as she is better adapted 
for taking the seas, and she also steers 
easier, not yawing about so much or 
turning round every few minutes to 
take a look at her wake. The inex- 
perienced boat sailer should bear in 
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mind that scudding in a seaway is tick- 
lish work, and is not unlikely to be 
attended with peril. If you have no 
trysail, reef the mainsail and lower the 
peak. Hoist on the weather topping 
lift so as to keep the boom as high as 
possible out of the water. By no means 
run a boat before the wind until it blows 
too hard and the sea is too high to heave 
to with safety. If the breeze seems 
likely to pipe up, make up your mind 
immediately. Delay is dangerous. 
Have your sea anchor ready. Watch 
fora smooth. When it comes put your 
helm down smartly, trimming in the 
mainsheet. When she gets the wind 
on the bow, heave your sea anchor over- 
board and ride to it either with the 
mainsail set or lowered, as may be 
deemed best. 

If you happen to be ona lee shore, 
with the surf breaking high on the 
beach, and you cannot claw off, do not 
wait until it is too late and your boat is 
inthe breakers. Let gothe anchor, and 
if it holds try to ride out the storm. If 
your ground tackle gives way, do your 
best to set the mainsail and steer boldly 
for the shore. The faster you go the 
better chance you have to be carried 
high and dry. Remember that this will 
give you a fighting chance for your life; 
whereas, if your boat gets broadside on 
in the breakers she will most likely roll 
over and over and in all probability 
drown you and your crew. 

It may be thought preposterous for 
me to advocate the use of oil to break 
the force of curling wave-crests when 
a small craft is riding to a raft or sea 
anchor. Most people would naturally 
suppose that a boat could not carry 
enough oil aboard her for it to have 
any beneficial effect in smoothing a 
turbulent sea. Nor could it if it was 
poured into the ocean out of its original 
package, or out of ‘‘ bags with small 
holes punctured in their bottoms,” as 
some marine experts advise. The 
proper way to apply oil is to filla round 
bottomed canvas bag, about two feet 
long and eight inches in diameter, three 
parts full of oakum or cotton waste. 
Do not pack tootightly. Pour into this 
as much fish or animal oil as the oakum 
or waste will suck up. Sew the mouth 
up tightly with palm and needle. Se- 
cure a lanyard to it. Make a few holes 
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in its sides with a marlinespike and hang 
it over the lee bow, and you will be 
surprised at the result. The seas, in- 
stead of breaking over the boat and 
threatening to swamp her, will become 
comparatively smooth as soon as they 
approach the limits of the film of the oil 
as it oozesslowly out of the bag. When 
running over a harbor bar where the 
sea is breaking badly, a couple of these 
bags suspended from either bow will 
prevent the waves from pooping the 
little craft and help her materially in her 
struggle forexistence. Mineral oil will 
do if no other is available, and a gallon 
of it will goa long way if used in the 
manner mentioned above. These bags 
should be carried all ready for use when 
cruising, so that all you will have to do 
is to pour the oil in, sew up the mouths 
and hang them over the bows by the 
lanyards. <A ship’s boat with a dozen 
men aboard once safely weathered an 
Atlantic gale by riding toa couple of 
buckets and a cork fender saturated 
with kerosene. Pouring oil on troubled 
waters is by no means a case of bluff or 
the dream of an opium smoker, but a 
capital ‘‘ wrinkle” by means of which 
many a good man has been saved from 
Davy Jones’ yawning locker. I trust 
that these little bags will form part of 
the outfit of all going on long cruises. 
They may serve as pillows or may be 
made in the shape of cushions, so long 
as the above general idea is followed. 
As a striking instance of the value of 
oil in a heavy gale I will quote the case 
of the British ship S/tvemore, which 
took fire in June, 1885, while in the 
Indian Ocean, about eight hundred miles 
northeastward of the Seychelle Islands. 
The ship was abandoned and the boats 
steered for the islands. Capt. Conly, 
of the Sizemore, gave orders that each 
boat should take aboard two cans of 
paint oil for use in bad weather, and he 
also instructed the officer in command 
of each boat in the use of the oil. Three 
days after the ship was left the boats 
encountered a cyclone. Drags made 
from spars, oars and sails lashed together 
were rigged, and to these improvised 
sea anchors the frail craft rode securely. 
Stockings filled with oakum saturated 
with the oil were hung over the bows of 
the boats and formed an oil-slick of con- 
siderable expanse. Before the stock- 
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ings were hung out the boats narrowly 
escaped being swamped and the men 
had to bail hard with buckets. The oil 
prevented the seas from breaking and 
the boats rode over the enormous waves 
in safety. Little water was shipped, and 
those on board the boats were able to 
lie down and sleep while a tropical 
cyclone was raging furiously. All the 
boats reached the islands in safety with- 
out the loss of a man, but had it not 
been for the oil the loss of the S/ve- 
more would have remained an untold 
mystery of the ocean. 

A still more wonderful example of 
the efficacy of oil is told by the captain 
of the ship .W/artha Cobb, and it relates 
to the achievement of a sixteen-foot 
dinghy. In December, 1886, the J/ar- 
tha Cobb, petroleum laden, encountered 
a heavy gale in the North Atlantic. 
She shipped some tremendous seas 
which swept away all her large boats, 
washed away her bulwarks and played 
havoc generally with her decks. The 


only boat that was left uninjured was 

the aforesaid sixteen-foot dinghy, in- 

tended solely for smooth water work. 
While laboring and plunging in the 


mountainous sea, the J/artha Cobb fell 
in with a sinking vessel flying signals 
of distress to the effect that the water 
was fast gaining on her and that all her 
boats were stove in. The captain of 
the Vartha Cobb determined to stand 
by the vessel in distress, in the hope 
that the gale would abate. He knew 
that his little cockleshell of a dinghy 
could not possibly live in such weather, 
and that it would be suicidal to lower 
her and attempt a rescue. 

After standing by till near nightfall 
with no prospect of the storm moderat- 
ing, the commander of the J/artha 
Cobb determined to make an effort to 
save the crew of the fast foundering 
craft. The J/artha Cobb’s petroleum 
was in casks, some of which leaked. 
The captain had noticed that when the 
pumps were being worked the sea in 
the wake of his ship was always much 
smoother. He got the J/artha Cobb to 
windward of the wreck and started the 
pumps, in the hope that the oil in the 
well and bilges would create a smooth 
when it reached the sea, so that the 
dinghy could be lowered in safety. 

He found, however, that the ships 
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drifted faster than the oil, so that while 
the sea to windward was comparatively 
smooth the water to leeward was rough 
as ever. So he kept his ship away, ran 
down under the vessel’s stern and luffed 
up under her lee. Then he started the 
pumps and also allowed a five-gallon 
can of fish oil to trickle into the water 
through the scuppers. The effect was 
almost miraculous. In less than half- 
an-hour the crested surges and breaking 
combers were converted into long heavy 
swells such as you see when a calm has 
succeeded a heavy gale. 

The little dinghy was lowered, and 
manned by three men was pulled to 
windward alongside the wreck with 
little difficulty. All hands were rescued, 
and the tiny boat, while engaged in the 
gallant work, shipped no water. All this 
time the waves were breaking furiously 
outside the magic limit of the oil-slick. 

One more illustration and I am done. 
Capt. Amlot, of the steamer Larrow- 
more, on January twenty-fourth, 188s, 
while in 51 degrees north latitude and 
21 degrees west longitude, fell in with 
the sinking ship A7rkwood. This ship 
had for part of her cargo several hundred 
casks of canned salmon. In order to 
make a smooth and allow the boat of the 
Larrowmore to come alongside in safety 
the crew of the A7zrkwood broached a 
number of the cases, and opening the 
cans poured the oil from them into the 
sea. This had the desired result, and 
although the sea was very heavy the oil 
reduced it rapidly, and the boat of the 
Barrowmore had no difficulty in taking 
off the twenty six men that composed 
the ship’s company of the Azrkwood. 

Two quarts of oil used per hour will 
produce effective results. A ship scud- 
ding before the wind, with a mountain- 
ous sea running and threatening to poop 
her, has expended this amount and kept 
dry. Experts have calculated that this 
quantity of oil has covered the sea with 
an infinitesimal film measuring thirty 
feet in width and ten nautical miles in 
length. As the thickness of this film 
is only .c000047 of an inch, its efficacy 
is indeed marvelous. 

A simple and excellent device for dis- 
tributing oil has been invented by Capt. 
Townsend, of the United States Signal 
Office. It is cheapand convenient, and 
is especially adapted for use in boats 
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or small yachts. It has been thus de- 
scribed: 

‘*It consists of a hollow metal globe 
ten inches in diameter, with a capacity 
of about one and ahalf gallons of oil. It 
has an air chamber separated by a par- 
tition to keep it afloat in a certain posi- 
tion, and there are two valves. When 
filled with oil the upper valve is ad- 
justed to allow oil to flow out at any de- 
sired rate, while the lower valve admits 
water. When placed in the sea it floats 
with the upper valve a little above the 
surface, and water will enter to displace 
the oil from the graduated upper valve. 
The specific gravity of oil will keep 
it in the upper part of the distributor, 
and the motion of the globe on the 
breaking waves or swell will insure the 
ejection of the oil through the graduated 
valve in any quantity.” 

This may be used by towing over the 
bow when running, or made fast to a 
sea anchor when hove to. 

People inclined to be skeptical are of 
course at liberty to doubt the efficacy 
of oil to lessen the dangerous effect of 
heavy seas, but the examples I have 
quoted are simply a few culled from 
several hundred well authenticated 
cases. , 
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The lesson learned from the Ship- 
wash lightship some twenty years ago, 
has not been without profit and benefit 
tonavalarchitects. Let me spin you the 
yarn. The Shipwash lightship is moored 
in one of the most exposed places on 
the east coast of England, and is thus 
continually encountering particularly 
heavy seas. About twenty years ago 
the old lightship was replaced by a new 
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and scientific vessel. The new-fangled 
craft was, however, so remarkably un- 
steady and rolled so heavily that to the 
storm-tossed mariner beating up the 
coast her light appeared to be of crescent 
shape. Her crew got scared. They 
were afraid she would turn turtle. A 
surveyor from the Trinity House was 
sent aboard, and he madea report which 
was submitted to her designer, who 
eventually said the fault complained of 
could be easily remedied by the addition 
of extra ballast. Accordingly this was 
done, and the next gale she rode out 
her rolling was worse than ever, and 
produced quite a panic among her crew, 
who were afraid to go below while the 
storm lasted. Another report was 
made to headquarters. Other students 
of naval architecture were consulted, 
who not only advised that the extra 
ballast be taken out, but that four 
tons of lead be attached to the frame 
or cage supporting the light. These , 
instructions were carried out, and the’ 
result was the steadiest lightship on the / 
east coast. 

A vessel will carry herself full of coal 
and behave herself in heavy weather. 
But when she comes to be laden witH/ 
copper ore or lead, a certain amount of/ 
ingenuity has to be used in the storag¢ 
of such heavy cargo to make her sea- | 
worthy at all. If it were all stowed in’ 
the bottom of the vessel she would roll 
so heavily in a seaway as to get dis- 
masted, and would probably become a 
total wreck. It is now that the ex- 
perienced art of the stevedore comes in. 
The man who follows the proper au- 
thorities would construct a bin or com- 
partment in which to stow this danger- 
ous freight thus: 


The result would be highly satisfac- 
tory. The vessel’s centre of gravity 
would be the same as though she were 
laden with coal, and her movements in 
a seaway would therefore be quite as 
easy. 
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Another man might construct 
compartment thus: 
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The vessel in this case would labor 
quite heavily on the slightest provoca- 
tion and would not be so steady or so 
seaworthy as the one first mentioned, 
with the narrow bin or compartment 
extending to the upper deck. 

The same remarks apply to the bal- 
lasting of yachts. Before the days of 
outside lead, when pleasure craft shifted 
their racing for a cruising rig prepara- 
tory to a deep-water voyage, it was 
customary to raise the inside lead ballast 
by placing layers of cork beneath it, 
thus insuring easy movements in a sea- 
way. Racing yachts nowadays have 
all their weight outside, and this de- 
vice for their relief cannot therefore be 
resorted to. When crossing the Atlantic, 
say for a race for the America’s Cup, 
they are always in danger of getting 
caught in a gale of wind and an accom- 
panying mountainous sea. In order to 
prevent excessive rolling, which might 
endanger the mast and consequently the 
vessel herself, it is necessary to keep a 
press of sail set. For this purpose a 
trysail with plenty of hoist to it is indis- 
pensable. It should not be one of those 
jib-headed impostors that some racing 
skippers most unaccountably affect, but 
one with a good long gaff that will suc- 
cessfully prevent the otherwise inevit- 
able and peril-fraught roll to windward. 

A yacht under these circumstances, it 
is true, cannot carry a great press of 
canvas when on the top of one of those 
big rollers that a gale soon kicks up in 
the Atlantic. But she wants as much 
of her sail area as possible exposed to 
the gale when she is in the hollow of 
the wave. Otherwise there will not be 
sufficient pressure to prevent her from 
rolling to windward. 

Rolling to windward—easy enough to 
write, you may think—but every sailor 
knows what may follow. Green seas 
fore and aft, mast sprung, men washed 
overboard; and if the gale does not 
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abate, why, Davy Jones’ locker for all 
hands and the cook! 

The storm trysail must necessarily be 
a sheet-footed sail set over the furled 
mainsail. It is a sail comparatively 
narrow at the foot, but it should for ob- 
vious reasons be made as broad as pos- 
sible at the head, in proper proportion 
of course to the breadth of thefoot. It 
need not have quite as much hoist as 
the mainsail, for the throat halyards at 
such a time must have a good drift, 
while to keep the sail inboard the peak 
should be quite extreme. It follows, 
therefore, that although the rollers may 
be high the peak of the trysail is above 
them, and the yacht is kept jogging 
along steadily without sudden and vio- 
lent shocks or strains to spar or rigging. 

The following rough sketches will, I 
think, serve to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the gaff-headed trysail over 
that abortion, the thimble-headed va- 
riety, which I do not hesitate to con- 
demn as useless for a modern yacht 
ballasted with outside lead in a seaway. 





No.2 


No. 1 shows vessel with gaff-headed 
sail on the crest of a wave. She drops 
down into the hollow of the wave and 
becomes No. 2. The shaded part of the 
sail catches the wind over the crest of 
the waves, and the area so exposed is 
sufficient to steady the vessel and give 
her a safe heel or list. 

Now I wish to call your attention to 
No. 3. She has enough sail spread 
when on the crest of a wave. But ob- 
serve her when inthe hollow. She has 
scarcely a stitch of sail above the level 
of the crest. The consequence is that 
her weight being so low down, and her 
form having so much stability, she 
swings with a violent roll to windward 
and her mast is thereby imperiled. 
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This is the result of not having the re- 
quisite amount of pressure at the head 
of the sail. 





The commanders of square-rigged 
vessels always bear thisinmind. They 
heave to under a close-reefed maintop- 
sail, never under a lower course, and the 
ship when in the trough of the sea has 
enough sail exposed to keep her steady. 
The smart schooners that used to ply 
between St. Michaels and London in the 
fruit trade, and that were bound tomake 
smart passages or lose money, were 
always fitted with gaff-headed trysails, 
and found them most efficacious in beat- 
ing to windward in strong gales. Their 
sturdy skippers would have looked with 
contempt and ridicule upon any person 
so fatuous as to recommend a jibheaded 
trysail. And they were skilled sailors 
of fore-and-aft rigged craft, and were 
well acquainted with that stretch of the 
wild Atlantic between the Lizard and 
the Azores. These vessels used to beat 
up the English Channel in the teeth of 
an easterly gale and fight their way 
homeward inch by inch, and I consider 
the practical experience of their cap- 
tains as far more reliable than the theo- 
retical vagaries of men who were never 
out of soundings in a small craft. 

What is true of comparatively large 
yachts in an Atlantic gale applies 
equally to the small cruiser. The theory 
is precisely the same, and in ordering a 
storm trysail from his sailmaker the 
aspiring owner of a smart, seaworthy 
cruiser might well be guided by the few 
hints given above. A gaff-headed trysail 
is just what he wants to steady his boat 
when hove to, to counteract that tend- 
ency toward rolling that outside lead 
always has on the hull of a shipina 
seaway. 
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T bade fair to prove an ideal day. 
The sun was just peeping over the 
eastern hills as we emerged from 
an early breakfast upon the wide 

veranda of the Mt. Hood Hotel at the 
pretty little village of Hood River. The 
hotel is named in honor of Mt. 
Hood, that royal monarch of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, rearing his white peaks 
among the clouds, some twenty miles to 
the south. The picturesque little town 
nestles on the south bank of the Colum- 
bia, just where Hood River rushes 
madly down from Eliott glacier. 

We were a party of three, Tom, Jack 
and myself. We had arrived from 
ey the night before, and had ar- 
ranged with Will, the proprietor of the 
livery stable and an enthusiastic fisher- 
man himself, to be ready with a good 
team to start in the early morning for 
Trout Lake. The wagon soon rattled 
up to the door with Will cracking his 
whip over a spanking span of matched 
sorrels. In a moment we were all 


so 


aboard and a brisk trot of half a mile 
brought us to the landing, where wagon 
and team were soon transferred to the 
ferry boat, which a moment later was 
scudding with swelling sail before a 


brisk breeze. Twenty minutes of this 
delightful sail brought us with a bump 
against the Washington shore. Then 
began a long, strong pull up the 
‘‘erade.” All preferred to climb the 
hitl on foot, thus lightening the load for 
the sorrels and at the same time giving 
a good drill to the muscle and wind 
that had been languishing in office and 
shop since our last outing. For this was 
our first fishing trip of the year, the sea- 
son having but opened the previous day. 

At the top of the hill we sat down to 
await the wagon. Spread before us 
was a panoramic view that would have 
charmed the eye of an artist and made 
his fortune, could he have transferred 
it to canvas. <A thousand feet below 
the magnificent Columbia swept in long 
graceful curves through its mountain 
path to the sea. Across the river, grad- 
ually sloping from its southern shore 
and bordered on the east and west 
by rugged timber-covered mountains, 
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spread the lovely valley of Hood River, 
looking, in contrast to the mountain 
wildness about it, like a well-kept lawn, 
dotted with white farm cottages, each 
in its setting of flowering orchard 
and green clover meadow. The valley 
stretches back for twenty miles until its 
converging timbered border lines meet, 
and there in the apex of this triangle 
stands that white sentinel of the ages. 
Mt. Hood, towering far into the heavens, 
with his icy cliffs and rugged peaks 
glistening in the morning sun. In our 
immediate vicinity, on the very brow of 
the cliffs overlooking the Columbia, is 
the little settlement of White Salmon, 
with its half dozen prosperous looking 
farms, neat church and store. To the 
north are wooded mountains, through 
whose defiles we are to traverse some 
thirty miles to the fishing ground. 

The wagon rattles up, we climb in, 
and soon we are spinning over the 
mountain road, that is just smooth 
enough to serve as an excellent settler 
to a hearty breakfast. 

We are on our first trip to the fisher- 
man’s Eldorado, of which we have heard 
such fabulous stories, and all are keen 
with anticipation of the sport before us. 
Our fly-books contain a varied assort- 
ment of hooks, and I am especially proud 
of an automatic reel, the latest addition 
to my outfit. This newfangled inven- 
tion is looked at askance by Tom and 
Jack, and they are inclined to guy me 
about my new toy, but I have advised 
them to wait and see, feeling firmly 
convinced that they will be green with 
envy before the sport is over. 

The day passes slowly by, and finally, 
just as the sun is sinking behind the 
trees, the sorrels are brought to a willing 
halt beside a clear mountain stream, and 
we are informed that ‘‘ Here we are.” 
‘*But where’s the lake?” says Jack, 
‘¢Oh, the lake’s all right,” Will replies, 
‘‘just you pile out and get supper going, 
some of you, while I take care of this 
team. It’s too late for lake fishing 
to-night, but if one of you will shy a 
professor over one of those ripples, I 
think you will get something for your 
trouble.” 
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Jack soon had his bamboo strung up, 
boots on and was into the water, leaving 
Tom and myself to prepare supper and 
do some pardonable grumbling that we 
were not in the race for first fish. Our 
good humor was, however, soon restored, 
for Jack returned with nothing but a 
fingerling and the information that the 
fish had evidently retired for the night. 
So we were fain to be content witha 
supper of bacon and beans, and shortly 
followed the example of the fish, in or- 
der to be ready for early morning work. 

Morning came, and such a morning! 
In this high altitude and crisp mountain 
air, every breath seemed to give new 
life and vigor. We were out with the 
first peep of day, and after a snatch at 
breakfast, started on a half mile walk 
to the lake. The dew-laden clover 
carpeted the path, flowering syringa 
bushes brushed our faces and filled the 
air with delicious perfume. How de- 
lightful it all was after the long confine- 
ment in the office. And here we are 
at the lake, a little body of water, looking 
like a crystal knob on the end of the 
little creek up which we had been walk- 
ing. Scarcely a half mile from side to 
side and bordered by towering cotton- 
woods, the little Trout Lake lay at the 
very foot of grand Mt. Adams, whose 
polished dome looked as if one could 
almost reach out the hand and touch it, 
so nearit seemed. <A gentle breeze was 
wrinkling the surface of the lake, and 
giving promise of good fishing. Three 
flat-bottomed boats tied to the cotton- 
wood trees were lazily rocking with a 
flip, flip on the rippling water. These 
were soon appropriated, Jack and Tom 
each taking one, Will and I the other. 

The paddles are rapidly plied in our 
race for good locations; the boats are 
anchored with rock and rope, flies are 
adjusted, and soon the treacherous in- 
sects are lightly flecking the water. 
Whir-r-r-r! twenty, thirty feet of my 
silk line shot out with such sudden force 
as to almost startle me into dropping 
my rod. ‘‘Gad, he’s a darling!” shouted 
Will, as a shining fish shot three feet 
into the air. Then followed a rush to 
right and left and all was still. Now 
was the critical moment my automatic 
was to show what it could do. I gave 
him a gentle stroke to remind him that 
we were still there, when, with a rush 


and a flash, he was almost into the boat; 
but the line never slackened. No human 
hand could have kept that line taut, but 
my new toy did it, and I could not 
resist a shout as the trout sped away 
again with the hook still fast. Another 
rush or two and another flash in the air 
and he began to relax. Slowly but 
surely the automatic drew him toward 
the boat, until the net surrounded him. 

“*A daisy!” shouted Tom, as I held 
him up for inspection; and he was—a 
two-pounder. <A yell from Jack an- 
nounced another prize, and he held up 
a twenty-inch fish. 

Now the fun grew fast and furious. 
A whir here and a rush there, a long 
struggle and a large fish boated or lost, 
as the case happened to be. The fish 
were gamey and the sport great. One 
particularly frisky trout took Will’s fly, 
made a furious rush or two and then 
came spinning directly at the boat. Just 
at the proper distance he shook himself 
free from the hook, rose from the water 
and with a force, as if he were shot 
from a catapult, landed fair in my lap, 
where I hugged him with affection, to 
the boisterous delight of Will and Tom. 

The fishing was so good that long 
before our glorious day had drawn toa 
close each man had killed enough big 
trout to satisfy any honest angler. While 
some small ones were taken, at least 
two-thirds of the captives were so large 
that a good deal of time was required 
to play them properly. To my delight 
I was ‘thigh hook.” My new automatic 
reel was given credit for the victory, 
for never before had I been able to 
compete with either Tom or Jack. 
They had each lost many fish during 
the day, while I had landed every 
fish that was fairly hooked. 

After the fish had been carefully 
cleaned they were packed in cracker 
boxes brought fcr the purpose, each 
being separated from his neighbor by a 
layer of grass. This will keep them 
firmer and better preserve the color 
than if they are allowed to touch each 
other. And a box of those mountain 
trout was indeed a pretty sight. They 
averaged from ten to twenty inches in 
length, with white bellies, dark backs, 
and many of them showed a distinct 
red line, extending the full length of 
each side. 
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How we did feast that evening! The 
smaller fish had been reserved for the 
frying-pan, and with new potatoes, 
fresh milk and butter, obtained from a 
neighboring rancher, our improvised 
spread was fit for the most fanciful 
epicurean. And then, with head on 
pine bough, feet stretched lazily to the 
fire, pipe in mouth, we were ready to 
recount the incidents of the day, and 
many a fish yarn was spun. 

A pipe never tastes so sweet, life 
never seems such a dream of peaceful 
content, as when one is lying before a 
slowly-dying camp-fire—lying without 
a blush or fear of contradiction. 

Night slowly spreads her dusky mantle 
o’er the earth. The stars blink sleepily. 
The moon, glancing silver rays between 
the spreading boughs, traces lines of 
wavering light across our blankets. No 
sound breaks the stillness save the low 
murmur of the stream and the sighing 
of the breeze through the pines. We 
are lulled upon the breast of nature. 
Sleep comes as it comes to the infant 
rocked against its mother’s bosom. 
Then a fairy hand plays upon that 
phonograph, the mind, with a _ back- 
ward turn brings out again the impres- 
sions of the day, and so we dream. 

In the morning a unanimous vote de- 
cided that we should visit the ice caves, 
get ice to preserve our fish, and at the 
same time investigate these remarkable 
freaks of nature. <A five mile drive 
over a fairly good road, through the 
pine woods brought us to the caves. 
After procuring sufficient ice we spent 
two hours in reconnoitering these re- 
cesses in the earth’s surface. We had 
often heard of the ice caves of Mt. 
Adams, this was our first opportunity 
of seeing them. They are not, strictly 
speaking, of Mt. Adams, for the moun- 
tain is some fifteen miles away. Whether 
the proximity of the mountain had any- 
thing to do with their formation is ques- 
tionable. They were doubtless formed, 
as caves have been in other regions, 
during the cooling process of the hot 
crust of the earth, Why they were 


formed here, rather than somewhere 
else, I shall not attempt to say. The 
fact was evident that we were driving 
or walking over cavities in the earth, 
where there was no external evidence 
In many places a 


of their existence. 
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hollow resonance, such as one gets from 
striking an empty hogshead, responded 
to the stroke of the horses’ hoofs upon 
the road. Many of the caves had their 
mouths open; some of these we explored. 
The region about here is perfectly flat. 
The entrances to the caves, in most 
instances, look as if the crust of the 
earth had broken through and fallen in- 
to the cavity below. These well-like 
openings are from ten to thirty feet 
deep, from the bottom of which cavern- 
ous tunnels extend horizontally for 
several hundred feet. Water had 
found entrance to many of these, had 
frozen during the cold months, and as 
the sun could not reach it, of course the 
ice never thawed; and there you had a 
capital cold storage. The drafts of air 
whistling through these gloomy caverns 
made one’s ears and nose tingle. Out- 
side it was exceeding warm for a June 
day,andwe enjoyed being suddenly trans- 
ported from the warmth of the Equator 
to the frigidity of the North Pole. 

In one of these caves Jack discovered 
the perfect skeleton of a bear. The 
only entrance to this cave was through 
around well-like hole, extending per- 
pendicularly some thirty feet into the 
earth. Wehad pushed a fallen pine tree 
into this well and climbed down on the 
stumps of the broken limbs. Bruin had 
no doubt inadvertently tumbled into 
this hole, some time ‘‘lang syne,” and 
being unable to extricate himself and 
having nothing to eat, left his bones 
to bleach there alone. Marks of claws 
were visible on the stone-walls, where 
the poor beast had struggled to get 
out. The resurrection morn had come 
at last; Jack took him out and he 
has the skeleton mounted now in his 
office, where it, with the help of a won- 
derful yarn which Jack has concocted, 
furnishes entertainment to his uniniti- 
ated friends. The story gives a tragic 
account of a hand-to-hand encounter 
with a grizzly, of which he claims these 
bones are the trophy and he the hero. 

The homeward trip was made in the 
afternoon. The road from the lake to 
the river beinga down grade, the sorrels- 
kept up a lively gait. It had been a 
flying but a jolly trip, and when bidding 
good-bye to Will, agreed that we would 
meet him again a year hence prepared 
for another trial of Trout Lake. 





THE ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD. 


By Lieut. Willian R 


Hamilton, U. S. A. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


OR so large a 
State, Illinois 
boasts of a 
very small 
number of either 
cavalry or artillery 
and indifferently 
provides for them 
No ammunition is 
issued to the artil- 
lery, except Gatling 
gun ammunition. 
The personnel of 
both batteries, one of which is located 
in Chicago and the other in Danville, is 
excellent, and, given the means, would 
both make a record for themselves and 
the State. But as artillery they should 
turn over their gatlings to the infantry, 
and the State should give them the new 
3.2 L. field gun. The two cavalry 
troops A and Bare located in Chicago 
and Bloomington, and are much better 
off than the artillery. Their equip- 
ment and armament is similar to regu- 
lar cavalry. They are well drilled, and 
make a fine showing and their thorough 
efficiency has been tested on several 
occasions of active service, during this 
past year. Troop A is commanded by 
Captain Paul B. Lino and Troop B by 
Captain W. P. Butler. 


CAPT. J. H. BARNETT. 


The Second Brigade includes Battery 
A, Fourth and Fifth Regiments of 
Infantry, and is commanded by Briga- 
dier General James Barkley, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. The Third 
Brigade has the Third and Sixth 
Regiments of Infantry and Troop B. 
It is commanded by Brigadier General 
Andrew Welsh, with headquarters at 
Aurora. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Mil- 
itia includes the Naval Militia of 
the State. This is composed of over 
400 officers and men and is divided 
into eight divisions, organized into two 
battalions with headquarters at Chicago 
and Moline. The Adjutant General of 
the State is Alfred Orendorf, Brigadier 
General, and a lawyer by profession. 

An article on the Illinois National 
Guard would not properly be closed 
without a few words relative to their 
great services during the strikes the past 
summer in Chicago. While great credit 
to all State organizations is due, for 
the promptness with which they re- 
sponded to duty, the amount of hard 
labor and great responsibilities fell to 
none as to the First Brigade. Called 
out in May to preserve the’ peace at 
Pana, Ill., the members had scarcely 
returned to their homes, when the 
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strike of the American Railway Union 
and the Pullman Boycott broke out. 
Warned by much previous experience 
the Chicago regiments, at once pre- 
pared again for active service, and 
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with his command, for active duty to pre- 
serve law and order. Within three and 
a half hours from time of receipt of 
order, he had over 750 men under 
arms. As is well known, they were 








1. Capt. Enos A. Smith, 3d Inf. 5. Capt. August W. Siddell, 3d Inf. 9. Capt. Anson L. Bolte, rst Inf. 
2. Capt. Will P. Butler, Troop B. 6. Capt. William H. Brogunier, 3dInf. 10. Capt. William H. Wilson, 3d Inf. 
. Capt. Anthony Wilthies, 3 Inf. 7. Capt. Richings J. Shand, 3d Inf. 11. Capt. John J. Garrity, 2d Inf. 


4. Capt. George Meehan, 2d Inf. 8. Capt. Jacob N. St. Clair, 3d Inf. 12. Capt. Willis McFeeley, 2d Inf. 


wearied though they were, with the 
long and trying guard duty at Pana, it 
Was a glorious record made early in 
July, when Colonel Turner received his 
order to report to the Mayor of Chicago 


sent out July 5th to guard the town of 
Pullman and its works, 

Colonel Turner established his head- 
quarters at Burnside, near Pullman, and 
as he was required to furnish protection 
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also to the line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and their works at Burnside, 
the Stock-yards on Michigan Central, 
and several miles of road, it would 
seem that his force would be hardly 
sufficient to do all expected of it. He 
established his headquarters and at first, 
as he was by the Mayor’s orders under 
the direction of the Police Inspector of 
that district, who used the soldiers as 
policemen, detailing them in squads 
here and there, the usual conflict be- 
tween the military and civil authorities 
seemed to nullify all the good of the 
former. Colonel Turner with a military 
decision and judgment worthy of a 
man of his ability and reputation, soon 
took a decided stand and informed the 
Inspector that he must tell him, the 
colonel, of the places that needed pro- 
tection, and he, the colonel, would him- 
self issue the order and send what men 
he thought necessary and best. 

He then reorganized his command, 
placing one battalion, the Second, under 
Major Tolman and the regimental head- 
quarters at Kensington, where he could 
control the Michigan Central Stock- 
yards; the First, under Major Bandborn, 
with one gatling gun, was placed at 


Pullman, while the Third, under Major 


Eddy, took position at Burnside. At 
the same time a detachment was sent to 
West Pullman, three miles beyond, 
while another was sent to. South 
Chicago and West Hammond. 

The track had to be kept open, and 
the rioters having made threats of 
using dynamite to destroy Pullman, the 
Illinois Central tracks, stock-yards, &c., 
the Colonel-organized a train of cars. 
On the flat car ahead of the engine was 
placed the gatling, and behind it was 
the squad for its service and a detach- 
ment of twenty-five men. Immediately 
behind the engine came a car for use of 
officers of the road, and then came the 
wrecking train. This train soon cleared 
the road not only of rioters but of 
wrecks also. By means of this ar- 
rangement, mobs that a day before had 
been wild and rampant, wisely remained 
away, or if any were present they were 
in small numbers and kept very quiet. 
When they wanted to pass over the 
tracks they went in single file on one 
side of the street, and when in range 
of the gatling immediately in its front 
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they invariably took to their heels. 
Signal stations were then established 
along the track at intervals and each 
thoroughly protected by a guard. Ra- 
tions and supplies were brought on the 
cars and issued directly from them. One 
car was fitted up as a cook car where 
all rations were cooked. The commis- 
sary and quartermaster officers were 
given direct charge of their proper 
respective duties. 

In this way, the immense territory 
was well covered and protected. Sev- 
eral times the troops were ordered to 
fire at rioters or to arrest riotous indi- 
viduals who applied epithets or abusive 
language of any nature to the troops. 
The men were well fed, and though 
their duty was not only very responsible 
but dangerous as well, though all this 
time they were losing money by being 
out of their proper work, there was no 
grumbling, no insubordination, but a 
marked disposition to obey their offi- 
cers, and restore order and law. 

The Second Regiment was engaged 
almost to as great an extent as the 
First, as also the Chicago troop of 
cavalry. The Naval Battalion was 
placed on duty to guard the crib-work 
in the lake, and water-works. At other 
parts of the State the militia called out 
was used with a military intelligence 
that proved the great advance made by 
the Guard in the past few years. At 
Danville, at Pana, at Spring Valley and 
at Hammond, the troops fired to hit 
and every time they were successful in 
impressing the mob with their power. 
It is even said that one company, G of 
the Second Infantry, succeeded in es- 
corting out a train from the Stock-yards 
district that police, marshals and regu- 
lars had failed six times to get out. 

If there is one thing in the service of 
the Illinois National Guard during the 
summer of 1894 that strikes the critical 
observer more than another, it is the 
absolute refutation of the slander that 
the National Guard at home will not 
fight against their kindred in support of 
law and order. The entire guard of 
Illinois is composed of workingmen, 
and men who by daily associations must 
be more or less in sympathy with some 
of the strikers, not in sympathy with 
them as regards the strike but as re- 
gards their daily life and needs. Yet 




















these same men turned out with an un- 
hesitating promptness that was only 
exceeded by their alacrity to obey every 
order given them in the most trying 
work a soldier, whether he be regular or 
guardsman, can do—the suppression of 
riots. nd when to this, is added all the 
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of arms the significant motto, ‘‘ State 
Sovereignty is National Union.” 
Among the different detachments of 
the First Infantry that showed a com. 
mendable efficiency, should be men- 
tioned the signal and cycle corps under 
command of Chief Signal Sergeant F. 





1. Ready to start. 2. Sample of obstruction. 


3. Outside the gates. 4. Head of the escert. 


COMPANY ‘‘D” IST INFANTRY OPENING THE BLOCKADE AT THE STOCK-YARDS, JULY 10, 1894. 


time, cost and patience on part of both 
officer and soldier to effect this condition 
of discipline, surely the time is past when 
anyone can say that the Illinois National 
Guardsman is not a most efficient sol- 
dier and a most thorough protector of 
the laws of a State which has on its coat 


B. Hart. This detachment is as yet in 
its infancy, compared with the rest of 
the service, but is certainly a lively and 
progressive infant. Little more than 
three years ago, the idea occurred to 
Major J. M. Eddy, Jr., that some sort 
of a signal and messenger service was 
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desirable, and, after consulting with 
Colonel C. R. E. Koch, then in com- 
mand of the regiment, Sergeant Hart 
was summoned to headquarters and 
requested to organize and take com- 
mand of what was to be known as the 
First Infantry Signal and Cycle Corps. 

The qualifications for membership in 
the corps were : 

First. —That each man enlisted should 
own a first-class safety bicycle, fitted 
with all the modern improvements. 
This was necessary as the regiment 
was not able to buy the wheels, and 
the State code did not provide for such 
a service. 

Second.—All men had to be able to 
keep a three-minute gait or better for 
moderate distances on average roads. 

Third.—Members of the corps had to 
be willing to devote enough time to the 
signal service to become proficient in 
the use of flags, torches, flash lights, 
heliographs and a working knowledge 
of the telegraph. , 

It took something over a year to 
secure the maximum membership of 
twenty such men. With but one year’s 


drill, they went into the field during the 
Pullman campaign thoroughly prepared 


to furnish means of communication be- 
tween the numerous posts throughout 
the sixty square miles over which the 
First Regiment was scattered. 

Of the twenty men which constituted 
the corps, four were expert telegraph- 
ers. These were stationed at the regi- 
mental and the three battalion head- 
quarters. The other sixteen men were 
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divided into small detachments of from 
two to four men each and stationed at 
the Stock-yards, Fordham, the Nickel 
Plate shops, Calumet River bridge, 
Burnside and South Chicago. Where- 
ever possible the messages were con- 
veyed by means of the telegrap!:; other- 
wise by flags, torches, flash lignt, and 
wheel. 

In this way Colonel Turner was kept 
in almost constant communication with 
his entire command, and, whenever any 
serious trouble was threatened at a 
weak post he was thus enabled to send 
re-enforcements without delay. 

Along the tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral the railroad signal towers furnished 
an elevated station on which to work. 
These at night furnished a conspicuous 
target for the riotous mobs, who recog- 
nized in the persons of the innocent 
signalmen their worst enemies. 

The wheels also proved useful in 
reaching small detachments at remote 
places throughout the railroad yards 
where the signalmen were not on duty. 
Here Sergeant Hart’s judgment in se- 
lecting none but well-trained racing 
men was amply justified, as no others 
could have done the hard riding required 
of them. During the entire Pana and 
Pullman campaigns they proved them- 
selves not only expert wheelmen but 
thorough soldiers as well. Despite the 
hard service demanded of them at all 
hours of the day and night, there was a 
less percentage of sickness in this corps 
than in many other branches of the 
service. 
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SHALL THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN 
ABANDON RACING? 

Of all the labors undertaken by the League of 
American Wheelmen the promotion of racing is 
the least important, and should receive the least 
attention; but it actually absorbs nine-tenths of 
the League’s intellect andindustry. The ordinary 
non-cycling citizen believes that the League was 
organized,’ and is maintained, solely to manage 
bicycle races, and well he may, for out of every 
hundred columns published in American news- 
papers concerning the League, at least ninety- 
five columns relate solely to racing wheelmen and 
their races, The more momentous duties of the 
League are ignored, while pages are devoted to 
races and records, and classes and finishes, and 
pace-making and wind-breaking, and time-keep- 
ing and track-building, and scores of other mat- 
ters which are of interest or value only to racing 
cyclists. Itis probable that at the next annual 
meeting of the League the abandonment of racing 
will be proposed, and strongly supported. On 
behalf of such action, several sound arguments 
may be advanced. 

Less than one-tenth of the members of the 
League ever take part in public competitions, 
while more than nine-tenths care nothing for 
races or racers. Yet this small fraction of the 
League’s membership receives the lion’s share of 
attention. An overwhelming majority of the 
League cannot name the present champions or 
their records, and would not mourn if the world 
never saw another bicycle race. The matters 
which interest them are cheaper, more durable 
and easier running wheels ; better roads on which 
to use them; a cycling dress which a modest 
woman need not blush to wear, and legislation 
which will give wheelmen all their rights, and 
some additional privileges. If this class of wheel- 
men and wheelwomen find that the League fails 
to help them in these directions, they will gradu- 
ally drop out and seek aid elsewhere. During 
the past year the League lost more than ten 
thousand members, and a large majority of these 
ten thousand deserted because they were not 
interested in racing, while the League seemed to 
care for little else. 

The officers of the League have frequently and 
openly admitted their inability to maintain genu- 
ine amateur racing or to preserve a class of pure 
amateurs, They state, in substance, that when- 
ever a man develops exceptional speed some 
manufacturer hires him to ride a particular brand 
of wheel or saddle, or tire, that nine-tenths of the 
wheelmen promptly accept these offers, and that 
no legislation or discipline has been found able to 
suppress such practices. A strict enforcement of 
the law would reduce the amateur class to women, 
children, old men and novices, and competitions 
between such riders would not prove popular. 





Deeming it their chief duty to promote race meet- 
ings which would attract crowds, the League 
adopted the original plan of assembling all the 
fastest professionals in America, labeling them 
“Class B,” voting that Class b wheelmen are 
amateurs, and then sending them around the 
country to amuse the public and enrich race- 
promoters. Asa means of inducing the people 
of the United States to contribute half a million 
dollars in gate money the scheme has been a 
marked success, mainly because the innocent 
public do not scratch the thin Class B veneer 
and find the professional underneath. This plan 
was announced as merely an experiment, and its 
financial success may keep it alive a year or two 
more, but no system founded on deceit and nour- 
ished by ignorance can long survive. 

The League poses as the great organizer and 
promoter of cycle racing, but the real supporter 
is the manufacturer. The League arranges dates 
and peddles sanctions, and makes rules, and dis- 
qualifies offending amateurs in accordance with 
those rules, and re-instates professionals in direct 
violation of those same rules—and that is all. 
The manufacturer is the real bone and sinew of 
racing. Whenever any club or any person wishes 
to give a race meeting, and get a share of gate 
money, he at once calls on the manufacturer and 
dealer for contributions. One gives a wheel, 
another a tire, a third a saddle, er a pump, ora 
cyclometer, or a lamp, or a kit ot tools, or some 
other cycle sundry. But this is the smallest part 
of the assistance given by the manufacturcr 
He hires the fastest wheelmen, organizes them 
into teams, employs skillful trainers, pufs he 
riders in racing condition, pays liberal sala. ies 
and training expenses and traveling» expenses, 
offers extra pay for each successful assault on the 
records, sends his men from city to city ane¢ .om 
State to State, furnishes at his own expense che 
entries which attract crowds and make the meet 
ings profitable to their promoters, and ven pr - 
vides a majority of the prizes for whi . his hired 
men compete. This is neither char’ty nor benev- 
olence, but simply shrewd adve: sing. A suc- 
cessful race meeting attracts recr .ts, and results 
in the speedy sale of many wheels 

Admitting that the manufacturer’s motive is 
wholly selfish and that he deserves ‘dit for 
his outlay, the facts remain that e rule- 
making and classifying and circuit- ing and 
sanctioning and disqualificati»n a: tinstate- 
ment of the League are some hat' ne noise 
and dust which accompany e c and that 
the great success of cycle ra ng - ig the past 
three years could not havel =r ned but for 
the financial aid of the man ; 

But the manufacturer is u .is Own gen- 
eration, and now begins to ask, himself some 
awkward questions. ‘‘Am [ Y t paying too 
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much for this style of advertising ?”’ 
is to be conducted for my benefit, and at my 
expense, why should I not manage it as well as 
pay for it, and perhaps get an occasional rebate 


“If racing 


out of the gate-money?” ‘Why should other 
people make the rules and assort the competitors 
and get all the glory, while I do all the paying?” 
‘*Why should I not manage my own racing, just 
as I do my own manufacturing and selling?” 
‘Why should I pay salaries and training ex- 
penses and traveling expenses, so that men in 
whom I have no interest may make money out 
of race meetings ?” 

The results of this inward communing are 
already beginning to appear. One of the largest 
manufacturing firms has publicly announced its 
determination to employ no trainers and riders 
this year. Several manufacturers and dealers, 
heretofore liberal contributors of prizes, have 
refused to give anything for the great Decoration 
Day race, and state that they propose to discon- 
tinue that branch of expenditure. These are 
but the first drops of the shower which is gath- 
ering. 

Concerted action by the manufacturers has 
hitherto been impossible because they had no 
organization and were constantly quarreling with 
each other. But now we have a Cycle Board of 
Trade, founded primarily for the management of 
cycle shows, but which is already branching out 
in other directions. This association includes 
the men who support racing, who enjoy its ulti- 
mate benefits, and who are most deeply interested 
in keeping it clean and popular. Tney have 
brains enough and money enough and character 
enough to manage racing intelligently and liber- 
ally and honestly. Sooner or later this organiza- 
tion, or its successor, will assume charge of 
American cycle racing, and that day cannot come 
too soon for the welfare of the League. 

The League openly acknowledges what every- 
body knew long ago—that it cannot maintain 
real amateur racing or protect its amateur sheep 
from the manufacturing wolves. Why not give 
up a bad job, and divert into other and more use- 
ful channels the energy heretofore wasted in 
striving after the unattainable ? 

When the manufacturers assume control, it is 
not improbable that they may borrow some 
valuable ideas from their trotting brethren. If 
so, they will discontinue meddling and muddling 





with the future history of prizes, establish hon- 
esty as the chief requisite of an amateur, replace 
handicaps by time classes, and conduct racing as 
sensibly as they do their other business. 


HARVARD WILL PLAY REVISED FOOTBALL, 

After a long and stormy voyage, Harvard foot- 
ball has at last reached smooth water, and a safe 
anchorage. Early last winter President Eliot 
denounced the game as brutal, undesirable and 
injurious. In February the faculty asked the 
athletic committee to withdraw Harvard from all 
future intercollegiate contests. The athletic 
committee demurred, the faculty repeated their 
request, the overseers decided that the matter 
came within the jurisdiction of the athletic com- 
mittee, and finally, after President Eliot’s return 
from foreign climes, the faculty held a meeting, 
May 7, and voted by a comfortable majority to 
allow intercollegiate football under the control 
and guidance of the athletic committee. 

It having been thus determined that Harvard’s 
football players will not be wholly debarred from 
intercollegiate competition, it now remains to be 
seen what sort of a game will be allowed them. 
On this point the athletic committee have supreme 
power, and their ideas were clearly set forth in 
a letterto the faculty, dated February 25. In this 
document the committee first plainly admit that 
such playing as was seen in 1894 cannot be tole- 
rated hereafter. Then they state that the game 
is worth saving, and that it seems possible 
to remove its objectionable features without 
destroying its manly character. With this end in 
vie-v, the committee after due deliberation and 
free consultation with acknowledged experts 
decided to institute radical reforms, which should 
include the following points: 

Conservative changes in the rules and practice 
governing fair catches, low tackling, disqualifica- 
tion and time for resumption of play. 

Discontinuance of summer practice. 

Discouragement of undue publicity. 

Reduction in the price of tickets. 

Sale of tickets only to graduate and undergrad- 
uate collegians. 

All games to be played on the home grounds 
of one of the competing colleges. 

Harvard’s football playing this year, will be 
subject to these limitations, and the result of such 
an experiment will be watched with interest. 


ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORT AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
March 16, in the gymnasium of the University 
of Chicago. Games open only to students of 
Lake Forest University, North Western Univer- 
sity and University of Chicago. 
points was as follows: 
31; North Western, 12. 
35-yard run—D. H. Jackson, L. F., 4m. }s. 
Half-mile run—J. J. Jackson, L. F., 2m. 382s. 
1-mile run—Cragin, L.F., 4m. §9!s. 
Potato race—Fish, N. W. U. C., 48s. 
Relay race, 134 miles—University of Chicago, 
Om. 433s. 
Half-mile walk—Rhemgans, L. 
Running high jump 
Running bro; a jump 
Pole vault 
Putting r6ll 


The score by 
Lake Forest, 34; Chicago, 


F., 3m. 32$s. 
Reid, L. F., 5ft. 53¢in. 
Mandel, U. C., roft. 11in. 
lerschberger, U. C., oft. 2in. 


hot—Perry, N. W., 34ft. 334in. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Their fourth annual indoor games were held 
March 29th in the Waterman Gymnasium, ‘before 
about 800 spectators. 

40-yard run—Final heat, R. 
Lit., 43s. 

Team race; a little more than half a mile— 
Class of ’98, Lit., E. Caulkins, G. Smith, J. 
Thomas and W. Baughman, Im. 59!s.; class of 
’97, Lit., R. Parsons, F. Ballord, M. Barry 
F. Atwood, 2. 

Team race; same course—Classes of ’95 
’96, Law, L. Martin, D. Williams, R. Covert 
W. E. Hodgman, Im. 593s-; classes of ’95 
’96, Lit., B. Horton, A. Wolcott, J. 
D. Stuart, 2. 

Running high jump—P. Vernor, ’97, Lit., 
45¢in. 


Baughman, ’98, 


and 


and 
and 
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5ft. 























Putting 16-lb. shot—J. A. Leroy, ’96, Lit., 33ft. 
in. 

. Feather-weight boxing—W. Purmont, ’97, Dent., 
beat L. Hubbard, ’97, Lit. 

Light-weight boxing—S. Friedlander, ’97, Lit., 
beat R. H. White, ’95, Med. 

Middle-weight boxing—H. Morris, ’96, Med., 
beat C. Porter, ’98, Med. 

Heavy-weight boxing—C. Conkley, ’96, Law, 
beat L. Campbell, ’96, Law. 

Light-weight wrestling—O. 
threw L. Campbell, ’96, Law. 

Middle-weight wrestling—V. Ford, ’95, Law, 
threw H. Chambers, ’97, Lit., 1n 6m. 

Exhibition wrestling—M. J. Reilly, Michigan 
A. A., Detroit, the amateur champion at 125 lbs., 
threw his club-mate, G. Barclay, twice. 

Fencing—J. Swift, ’95, Lit., beat J. Kuyper, 
*95, Dent. 


HTans, ’98, Lit., 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their first outdoor games for the season of 1895 
were held March 30, on the University grounds, 
with pleasant weather and a slow track. 

100-yard handicap run—Final heat, C. S. Boyer, 
"96, C., 6 yards, 10%s. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. R. Tay- 
lor, ‘98, M., 16 yards, 23s. 

440-yard handicap run—A. B. Warren, ’95, C., 
10 yards, 533s. 

Half-mile handicap run—J. D. Mahoney, ’97, 
C., 60 yards, 2m. 32s. 

1-mile handicap run—C. C. Sichel, ’98, M., 120 
yards, 4m. 38s. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—G. M. Ferguson, ’97, 
C., 4 yards, 19s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, G. P. 
Middleton, ’96, L., scratch, 29s. 

1-mile handicap walk—W. B. Fetterman, ’98, 
M., scratch, 8m. 7s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—A. C. Eglin, ’97, D., 
250 yards, 5m. 35s. 

Running high jump, handicap—G, M. Ferguson, 
’97, C., 3 inches, 5ft. 9 4in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—A. H. Rem- 
ington, ’97, M., 2 feet 6 inches, 18ft. gin. 

Putting the shot, handicap—A. A. Knipe, ’95, 
M., scratch, 3oft. 3in. 

Throwing the hammer, handicap—A, Cres- 
singer, ’98, M., 20 feet, 67ft. 8in. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their annual indoor championship games were 
held March 30th, in the Worcester (Mass.) rink, 
under the auspices of the Worcester Athletic 
Club. The track was a fourteenth of a mile in 
circuit, with sharp corners. 

40 yard run—Final heat, A. L. Jackson, Har- 
vard A. A., 4$s. 

600-yard run—T. Burke, Boston A. A., Im. 224s. 

1,000-yard run—J. D. Delaney, W. A. C.,, 
2m. 373s. 

1-mile run—A. Blake, Boston A. A., 4m. 503s, 

Team race, four-sevenths of a mile—Worcester 
A. C., W. Hyland, H. L. Dadmun, F. H. Bigelow, 
J. D. Delaney, 2m. 5}s.; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, C. F. Vaughn, T. F. O’Connor, H. E. 
Field, M. C. Allen, 2. 

Team race, six-sevenths of a mile—Worcester 
Academy, R. E. Baker, E. W. Shirk, N. F. Bryant, 
H. H. Fish, 3m. 16}s.; Worcester High School, 
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F, Albertson, J. Badger, A. G. Mason, W. A. 
Hackett, 2. 

1-mile walk—C. V. Moore, W. A. C., 7m. 21s. 

Running high jump—C. J, Paine, Jr., H. A. A., 
5ft. 8in. 

Exhibition running high jump—M. F. Sweeney, 
Xavier A. A,, New York City, 6ft. 3in. 

Pole vault—F. Coulson, W. A. C., oft. 10o4%in. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Their second indoor games were held April 6, 
the score for the all-around individual prize 
being R. F. Flinterman, 29 points ; J. A. Bioom- 
ingston, 21 points. 

40 yard run—Hughes, 5}s. 

Relay race, 1080 yards—Class of ’98, Lit., 
Im. 59s. Class of ’98, Medical 2. 

Running high kick—Martin, 8ft. 4in. 

Rope climb, 35 feet—Bloomingston, 9!}s. 

Fence vaulting—Flinterman, I. 

Tumbling—Innes, 1. 

Boxing, featherweight—Hubb and Purmont, a 
draw. 

Exhibition wrestling, by Garrett and Bradfield. 

Parallel bars—Flinterman, 1. 

German horse—Flinterman, I. 

General development—Flinterman, 1. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF WATER POLO. 


A match for this honor was contested April 11 
and 12, in the bath of the New York Athletic 
Club, New York City. The contest was the result 
of a challenge issued by the Chicago Athletic 
Association and accepted by the New York Ath- 
letic Club., and consisted of the best two out of 
three games, each game to have two eight-min- 
ute halves with five minutes intermission. 

For the first game, April 11, the teams were as 
follows : 

New York A. C., W. G. Douglas, right forward ; 
W. E. Dickey, left forward ; P. F. Dickey centre 
rush; N. Murray, quarter-back ; E. F. Haubold, 
goal; C. J. Kinter, captain and goal. 

Chicago Athletic Association, 5. H. Hunt, right 
forward; J. B. Patrick and afterward J. A. 
Smith, left forward; G. A. Thorne, captain and 
centre rush ; W. H. Thompson, quarter back ; L. 
E. Burr, goal ; B.S. Donnelly, goal. 

New York won by a score of four goals to I 
goal. 

For the second game April 12, the teams were 
the same as for the first game, except that J. A. 
Smith took J. H. Patrick’s place as left forward. 

New York won by a score of one goal to none. 

The challengers were physically superior to 
their opponents but lacked skill at the game. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual class games were held April 15, 
in cold windy weather. The score by points was 
as follows: Sophomores, 60 points ; juniors, 32 
points: Freshmen, 31 points ; seniors, 3 points. 

100-yard run—F. H. Bigelow, 98, 102s. 

220-yard run—H. R. Storrs, ’96, 233s. 
440-yard run—W. H. Vincent, ’97, 51s. 
880-yard run—E. Holister, °97, 2m. 13s. 

I-mile run—G. Newell, ’98, 4m. 382s. 

120-yard hurdle race—J. L. Bremer, ’96, 173s. 

220-yard hurdle race—J. L. Bremer, 96, 
26:5. 

I-mile walk—C. D. Drew, ’97, 7m. 214s. 

2-mile bicycle race—W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, 
6m. 4s. 


Running high jump—C. D. Paine, ’97; 5ft. 
9xin. 

Running broad jump—E. H. Clark, ’96, 21ft. 
9 in. 


Pole vault—A. B. Emmons and N. P. Hallo- 
well, 97, tied at 9ft 11gin., and Emmons won by 
a toss. 


Putting 16-lb. shot—C. J. Paine, Jr., ’97, 36ft. 


3in. 
Throwing 16 lb. hammer—F. G. Shaw, ’97, 
goft. Sin. 
TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT, N. G. S. N. Y, 


Their indoor games were held April 13, in the 
regimental armory, Bedford and _ Atlantic 
Avenues, Brooklyn, L. I. The attendance was 
large and the competition spirited. 

The score for the Company Prize Cup was as 
follows: Company F, 39 points; Company A, 33 
points ; Company K, 29 points; Company G, 16 
points ; Company H, 10 points ; Company E, 6 


points ; Company B, 4 points; Company C, | 
point. 

100-yard handicap run—Final heat, F. Lich- 
tenstein, Co. A. 8 feet, 10%s. 

220-yard run, novice—Final heat, E. J. Har- 


bordt, Co. E, 26s. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. DuBois, 
Co. K, 4 yards, 25s. 

440-yard handicap run—Final heat, A. B. 
Wise, Co. F, 2 yards, 56s. 

Half-mile run, novices—Final 
Crane, Co. A, 2m. 178s. 

Half-mile handicap run—Final heat, C. A. 
Crane, Co. A, 20 yards, 2m. 33s. 

1-mile handicap run—T. B. Walker, Co. F, 60 
yards, 5m. 33s. 

I-mile run ; special match—G. 
342s.; G. O. Jarvis, 2, by 10 yards, 

Half-mile relay race ; teams of four men from 
each company—Co. H. Klune, W. E. Klune, 
A. A. Forman, Jr., and ’A. Thomas, Im. 45 4s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, H. F. 
Whitney, Co. A, 7 vards 29.s. 

Half-mile handicap walk—Final heat, H. W. 
Floyd, Co. F, 25 seconds, 3m. 32}s. 

2-mile bicycle race, novice.—Final heat, F. 
deR. Boerum, Co. K, 5m. 472 

2-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, 
Pratt, Co. F, 175 yards, 5m. 272s. A. R. Boerum, 
Co. K, scratch finished first, but was disqualified 
for a foul start. 

Running high jump, handicap—A. 
Jr., Co. K, 4 inches, 5ft. 7in. 

Pole vault—H. F. Whitney, 
B. Brooks, Co. G, tied at oft. 
won by a toss. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, 
Co. F, 5 feet, 33ft. 

Fencing with foils, handicap—F. C. Denning- 
ton, Co. H, 50 points, 21 points. 

There were also exhibitions of trick and fancy 
bicycle riding by Prof. W. S. Maltby and Mast-r 
Leroy See. 


heat, C. - 


W. Orton, 4m. 


cE. 


A. Forman, 


Co. A, and G. 
6in., and Brooks 


handicap—E. B. Elkins, 


INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORT. 

At the Columbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y 
April 13, Columbia College held games open to 
the scholars of all private schools within fifty 
miles of New York City. The weather was rainy, 
the track soft and muddy, and the attendance 
sparse. 
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Barnard, 
Condon, 13 ; Cutler, 13 ; Harvard, 13 : 
Berkeley, 9; Wilson and Kellogg, 7; Bryant & 


The score by points was as follows : 
38 points ; 


Stratton’s, § ; Brooklyn High, 5 ; Flushing Insti- 
tute, 5; Staten Island Academy, 5; Newark 
Academy, 3 ; Oxford, 2; Pingy, 2; Polytechnic 
Preparatory Institute, 2 ; Perkins, 2 ; Trinity, 2; 
Columbia Grammar, 1 ; DeLa Salle, 1 

100 yard run, boys under 15 years.—Final heat, 
W. Wilson, Barnard School, 113s. 

100-yard run—Final heat, S. A. Syme, 
10}s. 


Bar. S., 
220 yard run, — under 16 
heat, W. Wilson, Bar. S., 253s. 
220-yard ae heat, H. 
S., 24s. 
440-yard run-——J. A. Mehan, Condon S., 55‘s. 
880-yard run—I. H. Inman, Cutler 5., 2m. 21s. 
I-mile run—E. W. Bedford, Brooklyn High 5., 


years.—Final 


Washburn, Bar. 


5m. I5s. : 
120-yard hurdle race—H. Von Baur, Bar. 5., 
178. 
a hurdle race—S. A. Syme, Bar. 5., 
27: 
te ails walk—E. A. Ware, Wilson and Kellogg 
S., Sm. 37s. 


1-mile bicycle race—Final heat, contested one 
week later, F. A. Powell, Cut. S., 3m. 23s. 

Running high jump—S. A. W. Baltz izzi, 
vard 5., 5ft. gin. 

Running broad jump—T. R. _ Pell, 
Institute, 18ft. 8in. 

Pole vault—F. W. Phillips, Bryant & Stratton 
S., 8ft. 8in. 


Har- 


Flushing 


Throwing base ball—W. T. Johnson, Staten 
Island A., 316ft. 2in. 
Putting 12-lb. shot—A. C. Ayers, Con. 5., 


36ft. gin. 
Throwing 12-lb. 
Har. S., 98ft. 2in. 


hammer--H. L. Batterman, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their invitation amateur games were held 
April 20, on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weather fine, wind brisk, attendance large, track 
and field new and soft. 

100 yard handicap run—Final heat, W. Schlief, 
’97, © yards 103s.; W. R. Taylor. ’98, 8 yards, 
finishe d first but was disqualified for foul running. 


220-yard handicap run—s. C. Boyer, ’97, II 
yards. 24s. 

440-yard handicap run—C. C. Sichel, ’98, 12 
yards, 54s. 

Half-mile handicap run—J. D. Mahoney, ’97, 
55 yards, 2m., 23s. 

1-mile handicap run—J. J. Overn, ’95, 140 


yards, 4m. 43s. 
120-yard hurdle handicap—G. M. Ferguson,’97, 
4 yards, 174s. 


220-yard hurdle handicap—W. Schlief, ’95, 12 
yards, 28s, 

1-mile handicap walk—W. F. Worth, ’98, 55 
seconds, 8m. 5s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—W. D. Osgood, ’95. 


scratch. 5m. 548s. 

Running high jump, handicap—J. 
’97, 2 inches, 5ft. 9%in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—C. T. Buch- 
oltz, 96, 2 feet, 20ft. 64%in. 

Pole vault, handicap—C. T. Bucholtz, 
scratch, and W. A, Stewart, 
roit. 6in. 


D. Winsor, 


96, 
’97, scratch, tied at 

















Putting the shot, handicap—A. A. Knipe, ’95, 
scratch, 41ft. 1%in. 

Throwing the hammer, handicap—A. Cress- 
inger, ’98, 5ft. w. o. 

There were also a number of relay races at I 
mile, teams of four men, each man running a 
quarter mile. 

Central High School, D. F. Fowler, A. G. 
Frazier, H. E. Thomas, J. Shingle, 3m. 57%s. ; 
Manual Training School, P. E. Ingraham, W. 
P. Preston, R. H. Heyl, A. B. Reynolds, Jr., 2 
by 50 yards. 

Cheltenham Academy, C. Chester, M. Lam- 
berton, R. Colt, A. S. McConnell, 4m. 2}s. 
Haverford Grammar School, J. Ramsey, H. Han- 
sen, F. Sayen, G. Gage, 2, by 70 yards. 

Germantown Academy, W. M. Thackara, E. 
Mechling, C. McCarthy, J. Hedges, 4m. 43s.; 
Penn Charter School, Coates, J. Ridgway, J. 
Roarer, C. Hunsberger, 2, by 60 yards. 

Episcopal Academy, W. Marcus, F. Sumbes, H. 
C. Morse, J. K. Knors, 4m. 15;s.; De Lancey 
School, W. P. Remington, F. R. Plumb, F. Riv- 
inus, R. Oglesby, 2, by 60 yards. 

College of the City of New York, A. Almuth, 
C. F. Jellinghaus, A. C. Diegman, G. V. Lyons, 
3m. 55}s.; University of City of New York, C. C. 
Smith, A. E. Manson, B. Foster, W. H. Roberts, 
2, by 20 yards. 

Rutgers College, R. Van Arsdale, F. T. Par- 
sons, C. P. Case, L. Cooper, 3m. 514s.; Swarth- 
more College, I. R. Gleim, M. P. Sullivan, C. 5S. 
Hodge, W. Clothier, 2, by 4 yards. 

Cornell University, F. B. Stratford, J. C. Gig- 
nous, W. W. Stebbins, G. Rulison, 3m. 51¢4s.; 
Columbia College, W. E. De Salazar, G. Clark, J. 
C. Weil, P. R. Kingsley, 2, by 70 yards. 

Lafayette College, G. O. Barclay, A. S. Sig- 
man, G. B. Walbridge, J. D. Clark, 3m. 454s.; Le- 
high University, B. E. Loomis, G. L. Yates, T. L. 
Wheeler, S. J. Gass, 2, by 50 yards. 

Harvard University, W. H Vincent, E. Hol- 
lister, J. L. Bremer, N. W. Bingham, 3m. 342s.; 
University of Pennsylvania, W. B. Warren, G. 
W. Orton, P, R, Freeman, E. S. Ramsdell, 2, by 
60 yards. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Their annual class games—Freshmen against 
Sophomores—were held April 20. Weather fine ; 
track and grounds in fair condition. 

The score of points was as follows: Sopho- 
mores, 67; Freshmen, 44. 
100-yard run—Bijur, ’97, 11}s. 
220-yard run—Bijur, ’97, 25s. 
440-yard run—Gunton, ’97. Im. O}s. 

Half-mile run—Fearing, ’98, 2m, 184s. 
1-mile run—Fulle, ’97, 5m. 10;s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Bijur, ’97, 173s. 
220-yard hurdle race—Bijur, ’97, 273s. 
1-mile walk—Bogart, ’97, 7m. 57;5. 

2-mile bicycle race—Fearing, ’98, 6m. 54s. 
Running high jump—Marvin. ’97, and De 
Tonge, ’98 tied at 5ft. 2 in. 

Running broad jump—Bijur, ’97, 17ft. 4 in. 
Pole vault—Smith, 97, oft. 2in. 

Putting the shot—Ball, ’98, 33ft. 23¢in. 
Throwing the hammer—Ball, ’98, 87ft. gin. 


< 


BOSTON (MASS.) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Their first outdoor open amateur games for 
the season of 1895 were held April 20, on Irving- 

ton Oval. Weather fine ; attendance large. 
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100-yard handicap run—Final heat, J. G. 
Clarke. H. A. A., 6 yards, Ios. 

600-yard handicap run—T. E. Burke, B. A. A. 
scratch, Im. 16s. 

1,000 yard handicap run—H. Cummings, Jr., 
M. I. T., 50 yards, 2m. 203s. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, F. W. 
Lord, B. A. A., 1 yard, 18s. 

Running high jump, handicap—J. D. Dole, R. 
L., 3 inches, 5tt. 8%in. 

Running broad jump, handicap, slightly down- 
hill—F, L. Dunlap, H. A. A., 1 foot 6 inches, 22ft. 

W. B. Curtis. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

April 13th, the third annual intercollegiate field 
day between the representatives of the University 
of California and of Stanford University was held 
on the grounds of the Olympic Club at San 
Francisco. The weather was chilly and windy. 
Much rain fell and the ground was sodden. In 
computing the points a win counted 5, second 
place 2 and third place 1. 

100-yards run—Final heat, Barnes, U. of C., 
104s.; Scoggins, U. of C.. 2. 

120-yards hurdle race—Hoftman, U. of C., 
17%s.; Dyer, U. of C., 2. 

Two-miles bicycle race—There were no entries 
from University of California. Frazer, S. U., 
5m. 22s. 

One mile walk—Mervin, U. of C., 7m. 50$s.; 
Holton, U. of C., 2; Quinn, 3. 

One-mile run—Copeland, S. U., 4m. 53s.; E. 
Brown, U. of C., 2; D. Brown, S. U.. 3. 

440-yards run—Koch, U. of C., 522s.; Brad- 
ley, U. of C., 2; Knowles, S. U., 3. 

220-yards hurdle race—Reynolds, S. U., 273s.; 
Hoffman, U. of C., 2; Bakewell, U. of C., 3. 

220-yards run—Final heat, Barnes, U. of C., 
241s.; Scoggins, U. of C., 2. 

80-yards run—Copeland, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 2m. 43s.; D. Brown, S. U., 2; Colt, U. of C.,3. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Edgren, U. of C., 
14ft. tin.; Hazzard, S. U., 2; Watson, S. U., 3. 

Pole vault—Dole, S. U., oft. 114%in.; Culver, 
S. U., 2; Mumma, U. of C., 3. 

Running high jump—Patterson, U. of C., 5ft. 
85gin.; Koch, U. of C., 2; Toombs, S. U., 3. 

Running broad jump—Woolsey, U. of C., 
21ft. 43{in.; Dozier, U. of C., 2 ; Johnson, S. U., 3. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Koch,U. of C., 37ft. 23fin. ; 
Orcutt, S. U., 2; Edgren, U. of C., 3. 

The University of California scored 9 firsts, 9 
seconds and 4 thirds, or 67 points out of a pos- 
sible 112. 

April 20th, the Pacific Coast Amateur Athletic 
Association held a field-day at the grounds of the 
Olympic Club, San Francisco. Most of the com- 
petitors were from the University of California, 
but Stanford University, the Olympic and Reli- 
ance Athletic Clubs, the Y. M.C. A. of San 
Francisco and the Amateur Academic League 
also sent representatives. Great interest was 
felt in the results, which practically determined 
the athletes to represent the University of Cali- 
fornia on the trip to the Eastern States. 

100-yard handicap run—Final heat, Chick, U. 
of C., 1Yyds., 102s.; Barnes, U. of C., scratch, 2. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, Torrey, 
U. of C., scratch, 16;s.; Dyer, U. of C., scratch, 2. 

220-yard handicap run—Barnes, U. of C., 
scratch, 234s.; Drum, A. A. L., 7 yards, 2. 
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220-yard hurdle handicap 
rey, U. of C., scratch, 27 \s.; 
yards, 2. 

440-yard handicap run 
20 yards, 523 Barnes, U. 

Half-mile handicap run 
13 yards, 2m. 1%s.; 
yards, 2. 

One-mile handicap run—Jackson, A. A. I 
50 yards, 4m, 382s.; E. Brown, U. of C., 
2ft. 2 inches. 

Putting 16-Ib. shot, handicap 
C., 4 feet, 34ft. oin.; Koch, U. 
38ft. 4%4in.; Edgren, U. of C., 2 


Final heat, Tor 
Guppy, A. A. L., 12 


Jenks, A. A. L., 
of C., 6 yards, 2. 

Bradley, D)..Gy, 
Thompson, A. A. L., 35 


§2:s.; 


scratch, 
Simpson, U. of 
of C., scratch, 
feet, 35ft. Sin. 
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Wilbur, R. A. C., in exhibition, put the shot 4oft. 
21n. 

Pole vault, handicap—Dole, 5. 
1oft. 2%in.; Mumma, U. of C., 9 inches, oft. 7in.; 
Chick, A. A. L., scratch, Loft. 2 %4in. 

Running high jump, handicap—W. Patterson, 
U. of.C., scratch, 5ft. 104 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—Dole, S. U 
1 foot 3 inches, 20ft.; Chick, A. A. L., 
2ift. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap —Simpson, 
A. A. L., 2§ feet, 95ft. 9 4in.; Edgren, U. of C.,, 
scratch, 117ft. 5 in. 


U., 3 inches, 


” 


scratch, 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


FENCING, 


New Orleans Southern Athletic Club.—The fence 
ing class of the Southern Athletic Club of New 
Orleans was organized October 28th, 1894, under 
the direction of Prof. P. Navarro, of Italy, an 
able and experienced director. From a handful 
of organizers has sprung a large class, among 
whom are Gastan Fuqua, J. Moore Soniat, Her- 
bert D. Martin, Walton Glenny, Austin Pollard, 
Ulysse Marionni, Ira Wight, Albert Wettermark, 
Rixford Lincoln, A. McClellan, P. Labouisse, R. 
S. Spangenburg. Among those conceded to be 
the most expert with the foils are numbered Mr. 
Spangenburg, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Pollard, and Dr. 
Soniat. Great enthusiasm is displayed in the 
graceful sport by the members of the class. The 
rules governing the class are those of the + Italian 
School of Fencing.” 

GASTAN P. Fuqua. 

Detroit, —Fencing has taken a 
Detroit this season, 

The presence of Mr. S. C. Gurney, of London, 
England, has done much to arouse an enthusi- 
astic interest in this sport. 

Mixed classes were formed in connection with 
the Physical Training Department of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, and under the skillful and 
systematic work of Mr. Gurney as instructor, 
surprisingly good results have heen obtained. 

A flourishing club was organized March 27th, 
1895, and fencing now bids fair to continue to 
have a strong following in local athletic circles. 

The following officers were elected : President, 
Miss N. D. Kimberlin, Vice-President, Mr. W. 
E. Snyder, Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Ger- 
trude Friedman, Instructor, Mr. S. C. Gurney. 
hh 
FENCING, 

The second annual meeting of the Intercollegi- 
ate Fencing Association was held at the Racquet 


and Tennis Club in New York on May 4th. The 


firm hold in 


KIMBERLIN. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 


only teams entered in the tournament were those 
of Harvard and Columbia. Harvard won by the 
score of six bouts to three. 

Townsend of Columbia and Thacher of Har- 
vard showed the most proficiency with the foils, 
and their bout the best of the evening. 
After four minutes of skillful thrusting and parry 
ing, Thacher was declared the winner by a vote 
of 3 to 2. 

Townsend and Parker had a spirited and scien 
tific combat. Parker, who is a left-handed fencer, 
was hardly a match for his rival, whose work was 
more tinished. 

The Harvard team was composed of A. G. 
Thacher ’97, (captain), J. E. Hoffman ’96, and J. 
P. Parker ’96; the Columbia team of F. Town- 
send, S. A. Tucker and R. D, Graham, The jury 
consisted of Dr. G. M. Hammond, N. Y. A. C.; 
Dr. James T. Kemp, Fencers’ Club ; Alfred How 
ard, Boston F. C,; Dr. M. J. Echeverria, N. Y. A 
C; and H. K. Bloodgood, Racquet and Tennis 
Club. 

The following is a summary of the bouts: 
Parker, H., beat Graham, C ; Thacher, H., beat 
Tucker, C.; Townsend, C,, beat Hoffman, H.; 
Thacher, H., beat Graham, C.; Hoffman, H., 
beat Tucker, C., Townsend, C., beat Parker, H.; 
Graham, C., beat Hoffman, H.; Thacher, H., 
beat Townsend, C,; Parker, H,, beat Tucker, C. 


Was 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The amateur championship contest was con- 
cluded by the ‘‘finals” in New York City on the 
27th of April. 

The total scores were as follows: A. V. Z. Post, 
21.77; C. G. Bothner, 20.53 ; F. Townsend, 20.31; 
C. Tatham, 19.78; J. Allaire, 11.93 ; P. Brigandi, 
10. 29. 

In scoring each competitor received credit for 
the touches actually made and also allowances 
graded in accordance with the merits of his work 
in position, attack and defense. 


FOOTBALL. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
The first attempt of 


the presidents of our 


against athletic clubs by prohibiting games with 
them and even on athletic club grounds. This 





larger institutions to get together has not been 
productive of anything especially valuable to the 
interest of college athletics. The meeting was 
arranged for the sole purpose of doing good, but 
the rules adopted seem more likely to work harm 
and breed dissension. Little was accomplished 
except in showing the attitude of some of the 
colleges on the professional and athletic club 
questions, The rules as adopted went squarely 


action seems especially harsh toward the Chicago 
Athletic Association, which has done a great deal 
in advancing Western athletics. I must confess 
that I think the action against athletic clubs ill 
advised, 

It is not my intention to consider at length the 
rules adopted, for I have no idea that they will 
control the actions of the institutions named, 
nearly all of whom have some fault to find with 
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different rules, Some want one interpretation, 
others another ; some want them to go into effect 
now, Others at a later date. : 

Illinois seems to be partially satisfied ; but as 
the conference was arranged for the purpose of 
legislating on the professional question, the 
Illinois faculty has concluded that the legislation 
did not get close enough to the subject. 

Northwestern occupigs an amusing position 
just now, for they have adopted the rules, ex- 
cepting that rule 5 on professionals should go 
into effect in September. Pitcher Griffith played 
last year with the Cleveland league team, and, 
if I mistake not, is under contract for this year, 
though he expects to be in college until July. Of 
course his services on the nine are very desir- 
able, and consequently Northwestern purposes to 
postpone the effect of the professional rule until 
Griffith has been used. 

Chicago has ratified the rules practically as 
they were adopted by the presidents, but there 
will have to be elastic interpretations if some of 
their baseball candidates are permitted to play. 

The other universities interested have not been 
heard from, and I doubt if any of them ratify 
the action of the presidents. I believe the de- 
sired legislation on professionalism, etc., will 
come with close league relations, and not before. 

Any legislation that may be made without a 
league will be entirely unsatisfactory, for why 
should A and B have strict rules governing them, 
when they in all probability will not meet in con- 
tests, but instead both contest with C, who is not 
a party to the agreement, and of course is not 
subject to the rules. There will be just such a 
case, or rather a number of such cases, in the 
middle West. I look for the presidents’ action to 
accomplish very little. HARRY F. KENDALL. 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 

At the meeting of intercollegiate delegates 
held at San Francisco in the first week of March, 
the University of California proposed to dispense 
with coaches from the Eastern States, but this 
proposition was not carried. It was agreed, 
however, that after 1898 the college teams should 
be coached only by graduates of colleges on the 
Pacitic Coast. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 

IN THE NORTHWEST. 

At a meeting held early in March the Athletic 
Association of Northwestern University deter- 
mined to issue a call for a convention of football 
experts from the colleges of the Northwest, for 
the purpose of devising salutary changes in the 
rules and practice of intercollegiate football. 
The call was duly issued by the executive com- 
mittee, which consists of John Singleton, presi- 
dent; Frank Haller, secretary; E. J. Williams, 
manager of the baseball team; Frank McCaskey, 
manager Of the tennis association; and W. P. 
Kay, manager of the track athletic association. 

The Convention assembled at Evanston, IIL, 
March 29th, and occupied two days in delibera- 
tion. The delegates present were: G. Van Sant 
and A. T. Larsen, University of Minnesota; F. 
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Gillen, University of Wisconsin; H. J. Hinkley, 
Beloit College; J. P, Van Doozer, M. W. Mattison 
and J. Singleton, Northwestern University; A. A. 
Stagg and J. Allen, University of Chicago; C. W. 
Baird, University of Michigan; W. H. Williams, 
A, O, Jackson, D. H. Jackson and M. Woolsey, 
Lake Forest University. 
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The committee on revision of the rules re- 
ported in favor of making the following changes: 


1. That two umpires and one referee shall be appointed 
to direct the game, and the referee be empowered to call 
foul in case of a violation of a rule not seen by the umpires. 

2. That one substitute from each team shall act as lines- 
man during the game, and shall use a line five yards in 
length with a stake at either end. 

3. That the side missing a goal shall have the option of 
the ball or not. 

4. That the side making a fair catch shall be given five 
yards, and from that place the side making the fair catch 


. Shall have the option of a free kick or a down, provided 


that such fair catch is not made within twenty-five yards of 
the opponents’ goel. The player attempting such fair catch 
shall call out “ fair catch,” and if intertered with or tackled 
while making the attempt shall be given twenty-five yards. 

5. Whenever a side has tried a drop kick at the goal 
upon the first down inside the twenty-five-yard line, and 
the result has been a touch-back, the line of kick-out shall 
be the fifteen-yard line. 

These recommendations were adopted, and 
Professor A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago, was 
chosen a delegate to present them at a conference 
of Eastern collegiate football men to be held in 
New York City this spring. 

The Convention also adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : 

We sincerely regret that the unwarranted roughness of a 
few football teams last season gave occasion for the serious 
agitation among several colleges for barring football from 
the list of college sports. e also regret that, to some 
extent, football is regarded as a brutal game by the public; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we sincerely believe the game of football 
to be an excellent form of physical exercise, which appro- 
soma belongs to the college campus. That we do not 
»elieve brutality is a necessary incident to the game, but is 
due to the lack of proper discipline and management. That 
we believe the style of play depends in a great measure 
upon the captains and coaches of the teams, and that it is 
the unanimous sentiment of the conference that all kinds 
of intentional roughness and brutality be strongly con- 
demned on our ee college grounds; that the prac- 
tice of playing coaches and non-bona fide students, or stu- 
dents of an inferior grade of scholarship, be discouraged, 
and that we call upon the faculty of our respective colleges 
to enforce these recommendations. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have adopted the following rules : 

‘Rule 1.—The dean of each department of 
the University shall appoint a committee on 
athletics for his department, from the members 
of the faculty of his department, said committee 
to consist of not more than three members and 
to serve for one year. 

“Rule II.—The committee of each department 
shall exercise a general supervision over the 
physical well being of the students in the depart- 
ment under the direction and in accordance with 
the suggestions of the University Committee to 
be hereinafter mentioned. It shall also inquire 
into the eligibility, in point of scholarship and 
physical condition, of the students who may 
desire to serve on any athletic team, and shall 
report its findings to the dean. 

‘*Rule III.—There shall be a University com- 
mittee on athletics, said committee to consist of 
the chairmen of the various department com- 
mittees. The chairman of the College committee 
shall be the chairman of the University com- 
mittee. This committee shall be charged with 
the oversight of the physical life of the students 
of the university. It shall inquire into the 
hygienic condition of the students’ lodgings ; it 
shall, through the assistance of the physician, as 
may be appointed by the university authorities, 
take charge gratuitously of the health of the 
students; it shall provide facilities for the phys- 










ical examination of students on their entrance 
to the university, and at such other stated times 
as may seem desirable; it shall have a general 
supervision over the gymnasium, and arrange 
such times and methods of exercise as shall make 
it available and profitable to the largest possible 
number of students. It shall, in conference with 
the members of the Athletic Association and of 
the students, make regulations to govern athletic 
contests, both interclass and_ intercollegiate. 
The captains or managers of the several athletic 
teams shall report to this committee lists of their 
men for approval, without which approval no 
student shall be permitted to serve on any team. 
Such permission can only be granted with the 
consent in writing of the dean of the department 
to which the student belongs. Permits for 
absence from work for purposes of athletics shall 
be obtained through this committee from the 
deans of the several departments.”’ 


A meeting of the Board of Overseers was held, 
April roth, at which the subject of intercollegiate 
football was discussed, and the following vote 
was taken : 

Voted, That in the judgment of the Board of 
Overseers the decision of the question of the con- 
tinuance of intercollegiate football at the uni- 
versity is within the powers of the athletic com- 
mittee under the standing rules of the president 
and fellows and the Board of Overseers, . 

Voted, That in the opinion of the Board of 
Overseers intercollegiate football at the univer- 
sity should be abolished when it is shown that 
the existing serious evils and abuses of the game 
cannot be corrected. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 


The association game was played in St. Louis 
fifteen years ago and was never entirely aban- 
doned. In 1884 the Thistles were the strongest 
team in the city. On Christmas day of that year 
a team from the Western Football Association of 
Ontario visited St. Louis and defeated the 
Thistles by nine goals to none. Two days later 
‘call St. Louis”’ met the same fate by a reduced 
score, 5-O. Annual games with Chicago clubs 
have been the only trials of strength with out- 
side teams since that time. In these games the 
advantage has been usually with the northern city. 

In 1891, owing to the efforts of some Irish 
gentlemen, the sport experienced a_ distinct 
revival. A six club league was formed under the 
presidency of Dr. Charles Cassel. The teams 
finished in the following order—Kensingtons, 
Pastimes, Shamrocks, Hibernians, Ulympics and 
Christian Brothers College. The play during 






IN THE EAST. 

Recent games have afforded good opportunities 
to judge of the merits of the great college teams, 
so far as that may be done by watching their play 
with the minor college nines. The teams are 
now in something like permanent shape as to 
make up and we may expect them to play their 
series with the players occupying much the same 
position, as at present. 

Yale’s team presents very few newmen. The 
only men of last year’s team not now playing are 
Case, shortstop; Arbuthnot, third base, and 
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this year was not marked by great skill. The 
winners were a team of athletic young men who 
displayed more individual than team play. They 
went through the season, however, without a 
defeat, and with the loss of only one goal. In 
the following year the Kensingtons had to give 
way to the Blue Bells, a newly formed club com- 
posed of young Scotchmen who had learned the 
game in the old country. They introduced the 
passing game, and by their easy victories showed 
the value of combination play. They were 
defeated once by the Kensingtons, who were 
runners-up, and once by the Shamrocks, who 
finished third. The other contestants were the 
Hibernians, Olympics and Missouri Amateur 
Athletic Club, named in the order of their 
strength. 

1893 saw two distinct leagues in St. Louis, one 
called the Lindell, and the other formed in the 
different parishes and known as the Sodality. 
The Shamrocks were victors in the Lindell 
league, while the St. Teresa’s led the 
Sodality league. In the play-off for the cham- 
pionship of the city, the Sodality team 
won a bitterly contested game by the nar- 
row margin of one to nothing, the winning goal 
being scored within less than a minute of the 
close of the game. - 

For the season of 1894-5 the old rivals appear 
under new names. The Shamrocks are now 
known as the St. Lawrence, the Blue Bells as the 
Cycle Club and the Kensingtons as the Branch 
Guards. A fine season of sport is being 
enjoyed, but the competition is not yet ended. 


The Peninsular Association Football League 
has been formed, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Michigan. Three American clubs—the Dia- 
monds, Caledonians and the Michigan Athletic 
Association, and three Canadian clubs—the 
Windsor, Essex and Walkerville, are’ the entries. 
A schedule of thirty games has been arranged. 
Play will commence April 20th and the season 
will close about the end of June. The officers of 
the league are Honorary President, Samuel 
Clark; President, Fred E. Corbett; Vice-President 
John Trix; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. Watts. 


The average attendance at the four games 
preceding the semi-final in the contest for the 
English cup—all played on the same day—was 
over twenty thousand. 

Eighteen thousand gathered to witness a game 
between Renton and Dundee recently. The 
gaine resulted in a draw and will be replayed. 
Glasgow was the scene of the battle. 

S. J. WatTrTs. 


Murphy, second base, and of these Murphy is 
stilkin college and available if necessary. The 
men seem to be picked, but Captain Rustin has 
had a great deal of trouble to get them placed to 
best advantage. Carter is of course depended 
upon for the big games and may be counted on to 
uphold his reputation as the best college pitcher. 
He has been bothered witha bad arm and has 
once or twice been pounded quite hard, but the 
warm weather will doubtless bring him around 
allright. Owing to Carter’s lameness Trudeau 
has done most of the pitching and he has done it 

















very well considering the amount of work re- 
quired of him. He is a steady, accurate and al- 
together reliable substitute. Greenway is catch- 
ing better than ever and with Carter makes as 
good a battery as was ever seen on a college 
team. Stephenson makes a good fielding first 
baseman and is one of the best hitters on the 
team, As third, Fincke, the captain of last year’s 
freshman team, gives promise of doing fine work. 
He is a very hard, active and intelligent player. 
He has been ill for a time but is now back and 
doing well. Second and short have given much 
trouble and even now do not seem to be fully 
settled. Following the example of Captains Bliss 
and Case, Captain Rustin has seen fit tocome in 
from the field to short, where he plays steadily 
and well but by no means brilliantly. Quinby, 
who played as short for a time, has been moved 
over to second, and Reddington who was tried on 
second is now back in the field, where he played 
last year. The infield, as at present made up, is 
only fair in fielding, none too steady, and not 
covering any too much ground. Still the men 
have all had considerable experience and with 
another month of practice together should settle 
down so as to play a good average game. The 
outfield ‘will be much better. Speir and Redding- 
ton areexperienced men, both of them quick and 
active fielders and accurate throwers. Keater, 
the third man, played some last year, and is 
fielding brilliantly and batting better than anyone 
else on the team, Speir has a streak of bad luck 
and J. Quinby has taken his place for a few 
games. He is, however, not Speir’s equal in 
any respect. The batting of the Yale team has 
not been over strong, Keater, Stephenson, 
Rustin and Greenway doing the best work in this 
particular. The base running is very good and 
the proportion of runs to hits has been unusually 
large. On the whole, the Yale team has a fair 
infield, a fine outfield and the best of the college 
batteries. The hitting is not very strong and yet 
it is a fairly good run-getting team. All things 
considered, it should win from Harvard and 
Princeton, not on the strength of its own score, 
but because these two teams are sure to find it 
most difficult to score against the Yale battery. 
At Princeton there is also a veteran team. 
Mackenzie and King were perhaps the best of last 
year’s team and their absence this year will be 
felt. Yet with seven old men Princeton should 
have no trouble in getting up a good team. With 
Otto on first, Brooks at short, and Gunster at 
third, Princeton has three good fielders in the 
infield. Brooks was tried at second for a time 
but has gone back to his old place and W. D. 
Ward has come in to cover second, where he 
plays a very steady though not at all a brilliant 
game. The outfield will be made up of Payne in 
left and two of the three pitchers, Altman, 
Bradley and Easton. Payne is one of the best 
college outfielders, strong in all departments of 
the game, and Bradley is not far behind him. 
Altman and Easton are played for their hitting as 
they are nothing more than fair fielders. For 
catchers Williams and Trenchard are available. 
Both have had experience and are good backstops, 
while Williams throws finely at times. In the 
box Princeton is not strong. Altman has good 
speed and control but his pitching has a ‘‘same- 
ness” about it that prevents him ranking as a 
first class pitcher. Bradley is a fine pitcher so 
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far as he goes, being possessed of good curves, 
control, and an excellent ‘‘head,” but his light 
weight handicaps him and he lacks speed. If he 
can get a little more strength and speed he will 
prove a very fine man before the season is over. 
For a new man, Easton gives great promise. He 
is left-handed, has good speed, sharp curves, and 
what is unusual in a left-hander, excellent con- 
trol. He isa trifle unsteady, but only lacks ex- 
perience to make him an effective man. The 
batting of the team is erratic, ranging from good 
to very poor. Payne, Bradley and Altman are 
good reliable hitters, while the rest of the team 
needs practice badly. The men are quite lively 
on the bases, but are not a particularly strong 
run-getting team, Ward, Payne and Bradley being 
the best. On the whole Princeton’s team fields 
well and bats only fairly. Her great weakness 
seems to be in the box and it is there that Yale 
should win from her. 

At Pennsylvania affairs are in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Boswell and Coogan—last year’s battery— 
have recently signed with League teams. Thomas, 
who was elected captain, has resigned and is not 
a candidate, and Reese has been ruled out by the 
faculty regulations. Hollister is a candidate and 
is playing regularly, this making at least his sixth 
year of college baseball. The nine as it plays at 
present is strong in all points but in the battery. 
Goeckel, the best of the college first basemen, is 
covering his old place as well as usual. Contrell 
is again at second and Capt. Blakely covers third. 
All of these men are good fielders and experienced 
players. Avilat short is a new man. He is a 
brilliant but very erratic player. On the whole, 
Pennsylvania’s infield is a trifle the best of the 
colleges. In the outfield Blair and Hollister are 
good reliable fielders, while Gray, who covers the 
third place, seems to be up to the standard. 
Brennan, a new man, is doing the catching well 
in all respects. Pennsylvania’s weak spot is in 
the box. Shoenut is the best of the candidates. 
He has fair curves and good speed but is not 
what may be called a first-class man. Dixon 
makes a fair substitute. Taken all in all, the 
Pennsylvania team is composed of good fielders 
and is perhaps the best batting team among the 
colleges. It is, however, undeniably weak in the 
box and would hardly best Yale if the teams 
should come together, but might win both of its 
Harvard games. 

At Harvard, affairs are but little better than 
they were last year. The attitude of “the pow- 
ers that be”’ is not at all conducive to great en- 
thusiam and the team is greatly handicapped in 
that direction. Then there are many good play- 
ers in the University who are not eligible under 
the rules. Frothingham, Upton, Abbott, Sulli- 
van, Cook, Dickinson, Wiggin, and Cummings, of 
former times, and a half dozen other good play- 
ers are in the professional schools but ineligible 
owing to the four-year rule. This rule will prove 
to be a good step in the end, but at present its 
effect is almost disastrous. The team as now 
playing is made up almost entirely of new men 
who lack experience and hence play unsteadily at 
times. Stevenson at first is a hard worker, but 
his playing is crude. He has improved steadily 
and should make a fair showing by the end of the 
season. At second, Wrenn, the tennis-champion, 
is playing a very steady and effective game, his 
only real weakness being a poor throw, which is 
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of course less of a handicap at second than at 
most positions. Captain Whittman at short is a 
hard, fast player, but he evidently feels the 
weight of the work on his hands and is not doing 
so wellas last year. Still he is certain to im- 
prove and will make a brilliant short-stop. At 
third, Winslow, last year’s short-stop, is doing 
very well. All of the infielders are hard workers 
and in some games this year have played to- 
gether in splendid style. They should make a 
very strong fielding infield. The outfield has in 
Rand and Burgess two freshmen who are fielding 
and throwing brilliantly and steadily. Hayes is 
not a good fielder, but is played for his hitting, 
which is usually very good. Behind the bat, 
Scannell is showing a remarkably good game. 
His backstopping is perfection and his throwing 
good. Buckman is also a good backstop but 
does not seem to be well up in the fine points of 
the game. It is inthe box that Harvard is weak. 
Highlands has all the requisites of a first-class 
man but the proper disposition. He is very un- 
steady and his work ranges from the very best 
to only fair, and that too in nearly every game he 
pitches. Paine has good speed and curve but is 
young and lacks experience. He will crowd 
Highlands hard for first place before the season 
is over. The batting of the whole team is at 
present rather weak. The men are most of them 
inexperienced and over-anxious and do not wait 
for good balls to hit. However, Colonel Win- 


slow’s strong point is batting, and he is putting 


systematic work into this part of the nine’s train- 
ing, which must have good results. On the whole 
the Harvard nine is fielding strongly but is weak 
in the box and in hitting. With a good pitcher 
and more batting practice the nine would be a 
strong opponent for any of the college teams. 

In the New England Association, composed of 
Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams, a new ar- 
rangement has been entered into which promises 
to have a good effect on the general athletics of 
all three of the colleges. For some time past, 
Amherst and Williams, who have no professional 
schools, have objected to the playing of the 
medical men on the Dartmouth teams, both base- 
ball and football. The result was a recent vote 
to exclude professional schoolmen, and Dartmouth 
withdrew. 

Happily the Dartmouth men saw that it was 
decidedly against their interest to be shut om 
from all games with their natural rivals, and they 
offered a compromise which was accepted. The 
three colleges have formed a league in baseball, 
football, and track athletics, and are to play only 
collegemen. This settles the matter to the satis- 
faction of all, and the new league promises to be 
permanent as well as beneficial. 

The baseball outlook promises a close and 
exciting struggle. Dartmouth seems to have 
the best team, but has been seriously weakened 
by the defection of Dinsmore, her best pitcher, 
who has left the medical school in disgust be- 
cause the rules of the new league will prevent 
his playing next year. Petty, a freshman, is the 
best man left, and judging from his work in the 
early games he will do well, though he is not at 
all Dinsmore’sequal. The nine hasa fine catcherin 
Abbott, and the whole team is hitting and fielding 
inasnappy manner most refreshing to the specta- 
tor. If Petty turns out well, Dartmouth should 
make a hard fight in spite of the loss of Dinsmore. 


Williams has a very strong battery in Lewis 
and Draper, who are strong enough to be of use 
to any college team. The rest of the nine is 
weak in fielding and not over strong in batting. 

At Amherst there is an excellent ticlding team, 
and Gregory isa very steady and effective pitcher, 
with excellent controland judgment. The batting 
of the whole team is decidedly weak, but if this 
can be improved there should be a very strong 
chance for Amherst to win the championship. 
Certainly the team will do better than last year, 

Much depends on the sort of secondary pitch- 
ing material the various teams develop. It is 
the custom in this league to play the games in 
pairs, two ata time on successive days, and as 
few pitchers can pitch two such games in suc- 
cession, it can readily be seen that good substi- 
tutes will play an important part in the fight. 
At present, all three teams seem to be depending 
on a single man to do all the work. 

Of the other college teams, Georgetown, Brown 
and Holy Cross are very strong this year. None 
of them, however, should be considered as 
amateur teams, as their players are drawn largely 
from a class of men who are not in good amateur 
standing. In fact, a good reputation as a player 
on a semi-professional team is a help rather than 
a hindrance to a candidate for one of these teams. 

Georgetown has a very strong team, and has 
already defeated Yale and Princeton in Washing- 
ton, and Pennsylvania in Philadelphia—this last 
the first game the Quakers have lost on the home 
grounds in two years, 

Georgetown’s nine is very strong in all points 
of the game, and has in Mahoney a pitcher who 
ranks very close to Carter. 

Brown also is playing finely, and has in Toumey 
and Lander perhaps the best third base and short- 
stop pair in the colleges. Her pitchers, White 
and Sommersgill, are steady and effective, and 
being backed up by a fine fielding team are hard 
men to score against. 

Brown’s base running is poor, and her good 
batting has been practically thrown away in 
several games by foolish play on the bases. 

Holy Cross has a good team though not so 
strong as Brown. 

The two preparatory schools, Exeter and 
Andover, are still at variance and refuse to play 
each other, much to the detriment of both. 
Graduates of the two schools are hard at work 
trying to arrange games, and it is hoped their 
efforts will succeed. A good healthy rivalry, 
such as existed years ago, must be beneficial 
to both schools in all ways. 

Below will be found some of the scores of the 
more important games played up to May 8: 

April 11, at Washington. ..Georgetown..20, Yale........ 5 
April 16, at Washington. ..Princeton.....12, Georgetown 7 
April 17, at Washington...Georgetown..17, Princeton. ..11 
April 19, at Manchester ...Dartmouth... 7, Harvard. ... 
April 23, at Cambridge .... Harvard. .... 3, Dartmouth.. 
April 24, at Providence....Brown 5, Dartmouth.. 
April 25, at Providence....Dartmouth... 3, Brown...... 
April 27, at Amherst..... .. Harvard 5, Amherst 
April 27, at New Haven... Yale 9, Brown 

April 29, at Ithaca Princeton .... 6, Cornell. . 
April 30, at Worcester .... Holy Cross... 4, Harvard.... 
May 1, at Cambridge....Harvard,.....10, Williams.... ; 
May 1, at New Haven...Yale.......... 11, Wesleyan... 
May 1,at Williamstown. Harvard 11, Williams.... 
May 6, at Philadelphia ..Georgetown.. 7, Penn 


May 7, at Cambridge....Brown....... 13, Harvard.. 
May 8, at Amherst.......Amherst 8, Williams.... 5 
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YACHTING. 


The following are the fixtures up to July Ist. 
Secretaries of yacht clubs will confer a favor by 
transmitting to OUTING additions and corrections 
either to the accompanying list or the season’s 
list as published in the May number. 


June 1—American Yacht Club, of Newburyport, cruise. 
June 1—Atlantic Yacht Club, a regatta. 
June 1—Corinthian Yacht Club, Atlantic City, N. J., re- 
yatta. 
1—Old oll Yacht Club, mosquito class. 
1—Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, skiffs and steam 
yachts. 
1—Winthrop Yacht Club, regatta. 
1—Quincy Yacht Club, regatta. 
rand eax Francisco Yacht Club, cruise. 
3—Winthrop Yacht Club, evening race. 
6—American Yacht Club, of Newburyport, moon- 
light sail. 
8—Atlantic Yacht Club, special regatta. 
8—Huguenot Yacht Club, club race. 
8—Knickerbocker Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
8—Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, cruising race. 
11—Atlantic Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
June 13—-New York Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
June 14—Williamsburg Yacht Club, cruise. 
June 15—American Yacht Club, of Newburyport, regatta. 
June 15—Atlantic Yacht Club, special regatta. 
June 15—Cape Cod Yacht Club, regatta off East Dennis. 
June 15—Hull Yacht Club, regatta. 
June 15—Larchmont Yacht Club, spring regatta 
June 15—Philadelphia Yacht Club, annual regatta on the 
Delaware River. 
15—Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, skiffs and steam 
achts. 
15—Winthrop Yacht Club, cruise. 
15 and 16—San Francisco Yacht Club, cruise. 
17—Corinthian Yacht Club, Atlantic City, N. J., cup 
race. 
17—Corinthian Yacht Club, cruisers’ race. 
17—Massachusetts Yacht Club, regatta, off Nahant. 
22—Atlantic Yacht Club, special regatta. 
22—Douglaston Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
22—Duxbury Yacht Club, regatta. 
22—Norwood-Yankee Doodle Match, on the Hudson 
River. 
22—Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, class races. 
22—Tower Ridge Yacht Club, regatta. 
22 and 23—San Francisco Yacht Club, cruise. 
23—California Regatta, at San Francisco. 
24—Pavonia Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
24—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, annual re- 
gatta. . 
25—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, run to New 
London. 
29—Atlantic Yacht Club, special regatta. 
29—Cape Cod Yacht Club, regatta off East Dennis. 
29—Dorchester Yacht Club, open regatta. 
29—H{ull Yacht Club, regatta. 
29— Manchester Yacht Club, regatta. 
29—New Rochelle Yacht Club, annual regatta. 
29—Steam Yacht Race, in Long Island Sound. 
29—Squantum Yacht Club, first championship race. 
29—Quincy Yacht Club, regatta. 
29—Winthrop Yacht Club, regatta. 
29—Yonkers Corinthian Yacht Club, regatta. 
PREPARING FOR THE CUP RACES. 


In Frank Stockton’s clever story, ‘‘The Great 
American War Syndicate,”’ it will be remembered 
that the United States became involved, in the 
‘writer’s imagination, in a war with Great Britain. 
With the fact staring in its face that its navy was 
unable to cope with the English warships, and 
the defenses inadequate to resist an invasion, 
the government was thrown into a state of 
demoralization until an enterprising syndicate of 
unlimited resources stepped in and contracted to 
carry on the war on a business basis. Taking 
the work in hand, the syndicate ignored all time- 
honored traditions, and succeeded in filling its 
contract by means of the most commonplace 
and, in that instance, the most ridiculous pro- 
cedures. Beneath the humorous covering of this 
story one cannot fail to notice a principle, pre- 
dominant in the American disposition, which has 
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actuated the Cup syndicate throughout in its 
preparation for the maintenance of our yachting 
pride. Six months ago the American yachting 
periodicals were quaking till their type was 
blurred at the impossibility of successfully defend- 
ing a challenge for the America’s Cup, when lo! 
the syndicate appeared, well provided with Yan- 
kee brains and Yankee gold, and now nobody 
need worry much about the defense of the cup. 
The work on both yachts has gone so far that 
the extreme secrecy can be safely relaxed, and 
the public may form a rough idea of the respect- 
ive competitors. The Defender is an unprece- 
dented creation. The great designer, who knew 
everything about the present type of bvat, 
evidently went over mentally everything from 
bowsprit end to taff-rail and from truck to keel, 
thinking ‘‘Speed, speed, will this give speed?” 
Everything unhelpful went overboard, no matter 
how time-honored. He wouldn’t have hesitated 
to drop out the keel or eliminate the deck if 
these fundamentals had not passed his test. They 
didn’t suit him as it was and he made a keel and 
a deck such as were never dreamed of before. 
He boldly employed materials hitherto untried ; 
they say he is experimenting with combinations 
of rigging which may alter the lead of those 
ropes which have been running in the same 
fashion since the days of the caravels; he 
couldn’t abide even a crew aboard, except when 
they were needed, so off the boat they will go 
when the day is done, to come back again next 
morning, like workingmen with their dinner- 
pails. He weighed the rigging and the blocks in 
his mind. They were all too heavy. The blocks 
would weigh four or five tons at least, and most 
of them aloft. They mustn’t weighaton, The 
block-makers were in despair. ‘The designer 
was crazy !”’ One venturesome block-maker yield- 
ed to the pressure. Lignum-vite, costly and 
unimpeached for centuries, disappears. Unheard- 
of blocks, of steel and bronze, and ash inter- 
woven with brass-screw wire, are invented, and 
all to weigh less than a ton. He had tried hor- 
izontal instead of vertical cloths in the sails of 
his small racers; they were found to set well and 
to resist strain more evenly than those of the old 
fashion, so the first, best suit will have cloths 
from luff to leach—though, gracious! this belle 
of the sea is to have four sets of gowns in her 
trousseau, of which three have already been 
ordered. There never was a boat, in design, 
construction or rig, such as this boat will be. 
Everything possible is being done at Bristol to 
get the Defender overboard by June 15th, as the 
Herreshofts are not anxious to be subject to the 
penalty of $1,000 on that day and $100 for each 
succeeding day. The wages of the workmen 
have all been raised and the work energetically 
pushed. As previously stated in the Records, 
her frames and floors are steel, her lead keel is 
sheathed with Tobin bronze plates; the keel- 
plate, stern and sternpost are of cast bronze; the 
under-water body, manganese bronze; and, 
above water, almost pure aluminum with about 
ten per cent. alloy of copper. The plates below 
the chains will be steel, to better withstand 
the strain of the shrouds. The deck-beams are 
also of alloyed aluminum. This being the first 
use of this light and expensive metal in naval 
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construction, the experiment will be watched with 
interest ; for in future its cost will probably be 
greatly reduced, as it has been in the last few 
years. She is said to have 72 frames, 20% inches 
apart. She is about 132 feet over all, with 23 
feet 2 to 4 inches beam, and 18% feet draft. 
Of course no absolutely correct measurements 
can be given, although there is good reason to 
believe these are not far out of the way. Many 
sets of measurements have been given, most of 
them wide of the mark. The spars were made 
in Boston, and are of finest Oregon pine. When 
delivered at Bristol they measured about as fol- 
lows, but they will doubtless be thinned and 
trimmed: Mainmast, 102 feet in length; circum- 
ference at the heel, 35 inches; diameter at step, 
18inches. Boom, 102 feet; diameter at jaws, 104 
inches. Gaff, 64 feet. Bowsprit, 44 feet, Spin- 
naker pole, 72 feet. Topmast, 57 feet. Club 
topmast pole, 51 feet. 

A hollow gaff, braced on the inside, is being 
made for experiment at Bristol, and if it can be 
made sufficiently strong without being unwieldy, 
it will be permanently used. The speculation as 
to the amount of sail-spread is vague at present 
writing, though the most conservative estimate 
gives I,300 square feet more in the mainsail than 
in Vigilant’s mainsail. This alone would make 
12,600 square feet, as Vigi/ant’s sail-area is about 
11,300 square feet. In the contract it was stipu- 
lated that the builders should supply one suit of 
sails and the owners another. The Herreshoft 
suit will be cut with cloths running from luff to 
leach, and the other suit will be put together in 
the usual way. The latter are being made by 
Wilson & Silsby, of Boston, who made the canvas 
for Colonia, Fubilee, Navahoe, etc. A third suit 
has been ordered, and a fourth is talked of. The 
blocks, which are to be constructed after the 
recent patents of E. J.. F. Coleman, will be made 
by Walter Coleman & Sons, who supplied those 
of Vigilant. It is stated the heavier blocks will 
be sent for testing to the U. S. Arsenal at Water- 
town, Mass., the throat-halyard blocks to be tested 
to 28 tons. There will doubtless be novelties in 
the lead of the running-rigging, although the 
widely circulated story that the halyards would 
run through tubes in the deck to winches below 
is probably without foundation. A novelty may 
be also expected in the steering-gear. Its nature 
is not yet known, perhaps not yet worked out, 
but it is fairly certain that a tiller will not be 
employed as has been reported. The sheer-plan 
of the Defender is almost like that of the lost 
Valkyrie, and probably not unlike that of its new 
rival. Aside from this, the boats will be very 
dissimilar, and, strange to say, the American 
boat will probably be the narrower and deeper. 
There has been no delay in the works of the 
Henderson Bros. in the construction of Valkyrie 
f/f. It is reported that she will be narrower than 
Ailsa by a foot or more, that she has an enor- 
mous after overhang, and that her under-water 
profile is similar to the new 40-rater Caress and 
to Hon. Victor Montague’s Carina. Her main- 
boom is said to measure 110 feet. If this is cor- 
rect it will be 14 feet longer than AZ/sa’s, and 8 
feet longer than Defender’s. Her sail-spread will 
probably be 1,000 square feet greater than any 
othef English yacht. She will be launched early 
in June. Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, who is Lord 
Idunraven’s American representative, is reported 


to have said that there is a good chance of both 
Valkyrie II. and Ailsa’s coming over. In that 
case both yachts will probably abandon the Clyde 
races and endeavor to take part in the New York 
Yacht Club cruise. This is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished on this side; but, as it 
would leave no competitor for Britannia in the 
English races, and so deprive them of a prime 
feature, there will be a strong influence to keep 
Ailsa athome. Efforts are being made by altering 
her trim and rig to give her greater stability. 

Vigilant, after a record breaking westerly pas- 
sage of 17 days 18 hours and 25 minutes, pro- 
ceeded promptly to Bristol, where her new 
centre-board was awaiting her, to be repaired 
and refitted ; no important alterations, however, 
are contemplated. She will be fitted witha new 
suit of sails, probably with cloths from luff to 
leach in Herreshoft’s pet fashion. 

Everybody was glad when Gen. Paine an- 
nounced that Fudbilee would be altered to join the 
sport. She was launched from McIntyre’s Yard 
at Quincy Point on May 6. She is now being 
lengthened about four feet on the water line 
without changing the over-all length forward. 
With a crack Scandinavian crew under Capt. H. 
Newcomb, she will do some good racing with 
Colonia and Navahoe. Whether she can compete 
with Defender or even with Vigilant is a question. 

Colonia, under command of Capt. Haff, and 


. manned by the already famous Deer Island crew, 


has joined her old rival Vigi/ant at Bristol, where 
she also is to be tuned up to racing trim. 


THE TEN-RATERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
During the racing season on the Mediterranean 
in March, which included the regattas near Cannes, 
Monaco and Nice, after the series of trials be- 
tween the Britannia and Ailsa, which were fully 
summarized in our May records, interest was 
directed to the performances of Mr. Harry Allen’s 
American ten-rater Dakotah; keen and close 
racing Was anticipated for her, especially with 
the Vicompte de Rochehouart’s S¢. Marcial and 
the Luciole //., a racing machine of French de- 
sign, built last winter at Bordeaux for M. Vinton, 
for the purpose of defending the French trophies 
against the redoubtable American. As every 
one knows, the Dakotah was designed and _ built 
by Herreshoff a year ago for European racing, 
and that during the season of 1894 she defeated 
everything in her class, although several boats 
were built to meet her, including the Sz/a, de- 
signed by Watson and built with centre-plate and 
bulb, and the Rosetta, by Camper and Nicholson, 
and of similar construction. Both of the latter 
boats proved to be failures from the start. Fife’s 
fin-keel Zi/ith, owned by R. Collins, proved a’ 
worthy competitor, having won ten first and 
twelve second prizes during the season. The 
deep-body cutters, however, could not come near 
the Herreshoff model. The Dakotah during the 
season entered thirty-five races, securing twenty- 
seven first prizes and one second prize ; up to 
May Ist, 1895, her record shows her the winner 
of thirty-four first prizes out of forty-four com- 
petitions, her prizes ; exclusive of cups, medals 
and works of art are valued at 824 pounds ster- 
ling. The Dakotah won about $2,500 from her 
Mediterranean races alone, of which it is reported 


her owner presented $600 to the town of 
Cannes. 
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The principal races for ten-raters on the Riviera 
were as follows : 

March 1. Cannes Regatta. Course a ten mile 
triangle, from Circle Nautique to St. Honoriat, to 
Pointe d’Aiguille and return, twice round. The 
wind strong and steady. Dakotah, winner, St. 
Marcial, second, 

March 4. Ogden Goelet and J. G. Bennett cup 
No. 2. Course three times over the Cannes 
course as above, 30 miles; wind fairly strong ; 
six entries; Dakotah, first; Bebelle, second, and 
Rolla 111., third. 

March 7. Prize of the French Yacht Union. 
Entries and French ratings: Dakotah, H. Allen, 
7.70 tons; olla, M. E. Giraud, 10.00 tons; 
Lione, Viscount de Nastois, 7.50 tons; St. Mar- 
cial, Viscount de Rochehouart, 9.50 tons, and 
Yvonne, Mr. Mac Naughten, 10.00 tons. Dakotah 
beat Rolla 5m. 22s., Yvonne being third. 

March 8. To ascertain whether the S¢, Marcial 
could defeat Dakotah if the former were manned 
by an English crew, a match race for 500 francs 
was arranged, and Mr. Philip Percival, one of the 
best Corinthian skippers in England and member 
of the race committee R. Y. S., was invited to 
sail the French rater. He selected Capt. Tom 
Ratsey and two men from Sritannia. The wind 
proved light and flawy, the race being part of the 
time a drift. Dakotah kept ahead till the French 
rater caught a flaw which gave her the lead. The 
American reports, hitherto published, were that 
St. Marcial won by Im. 30s., and the result 
was so noted in our April records. The facts 
were that there was a misunderstanding as to the 
number of timesaround the course ; the S¢. Mar- 
cial completed the first round ahead of Dakotah 
and returned to her moorings with her winning 
pennant set. The Dakotah kept on another 
round and the committee subsequently decided 
her the winner. Mr. Allen refused to accept the 

rize. 
. March 11. Mentone. Prize of the Yacht Club 
of France. Course from the light-house to a sea- 
mark and return, twice round, 14 miles. Entries: 
Dakotah, Bebelle (Marquis de Torcy), and Ro//a. 
Stiff, reefing breeze. Dakotah started with one 
reef and topmast on end, the other boats with 
double-reef and housed topmasts. Concerning 
this race the London Field says: ‘‘ Dakotah’s was 
a peerless display, the little Yankee roundly 
beating her opponents. She seemed just to fit 
the sea, and walked to windward with a single- 
reefed mainsail better than the Ro//a and Bebelle 
did with a pair of reefs down.” Dakotah, with 
Mr. Allen at the helm, finished 5m. 8s. ahead of 


Bebelle, and 7m, 2s. ahead of Rolla; the last was 
awarded second prize by corrected time. 

March17. Monaco. Prize of the French Yacht 
Union. Triangular course, 15 miles, one round. 
Light or no wind. Flukes and drifts. Entries: 
Dakotah, St. Marcial, Yvonne, Rolla, Va Partout 
(M. M. Garaccio), of which the last broke down, 
losing topmast. Dakotahaheadof Yvonne at finish 
10m. 50s., and ahead of S¢. Marcial 32m. 40s. The 
St. Marcial awarded second prize on allowance. 

March Ig. Coasting race, Monaco to Nice, 
nine entries. Fairly strong southwest wind, Da- 
kotah sailing without topsail. Dakotah, first prize; 
Contest, second prize; and Gareth (Cochrane & 
Sutton), third prize. o//a finished second, and 
St. Marcial third. 

March 23. Nice Regatta. Prize of Monte 
Carlo. Course, twice over a ten mile triangle. 
Wind very light and flawy. Entries: Luciole //,, 
Rolla, St. Marcial, Bebelle, and Dakotah. The 
French Luciole //. met Dakotah for the first time, 
and made a wonderful exhibition of speed in 
lightair. ie/d describes the new boat as ‘‘some- 
thing like a butcher’s tray in section, with a lot of 
sheer and little free board amidships.” Start was 
made at II A. M., all kites being set. The new 
boat started under the lee of St. Marcial, but 
quickly shook her off and led the fleet over the 
course. The time at finish was: Luciole //., 
winner, 4h. 46m. 12s.; Bebelle, second ‘prize, 5h. 
12m. 40s.; Rolla, 5h. 35m.; and Dakotah, third 
prize, 5h. 36m. 59s. 

March 24. Nice. International Prize of the 
Mediterranean. Course, twice over a 10-mile 
triangle. Nowind. Sevenentries. Start 11 A.M. 
It took all day to make one round, after which all 
dropped except Va Partout and Nike //., who 
got home at nine o’clock, the winner not declared. 
All of which would indicate that European racing 
without time-limit may consist in drifting round 
at night as long as the committee will sit up and 
wait for the finish. 

March 25. Coasting match from Nice to Mon- 
aco and return, I9 miles. Strong wind and heavy 
sea. Entries: Dakotah, Bebelle, Yvonne, Luciole 
iI. The French boats turned in two reefs, Dako- 
tah and Yvonne, one reef; all topmasts on end, 
Dakotah setting jib-topsail early inthe race. The 
race was a run to Monaco and a beat back. The 
Monaco mark was rounded thus; Bebelle, Dako- 
tah, Yvonne, Luciole 1/., Rolla. The time at finish 
was as follows: Dakotah, th. 25m. 58s. P. M.; 
Bebelle, th, 25m. 40s; Luciole //., th. 40m. 3Is.; 
Rolla, th. 42m. 598. Yvonne was disabled, 

R. B. BURCHARD. 


CANOEING. 


N. Y. CANOE CLUB. 

The N. Y. Canoe Club having taken possession 
of their new club-house at Bensonhurst, have 
prepared for a revival in racing interest and an 
active and enjoyable season. Great encourage- 
ment is felt because of receipt of a challenge for 
the club’s international challenge cup from the 
Corinthian Sailing Club of Montreal, which club 
will be represented by Mr. Charles E. Archbald, the 
present holder of the A. C. A. sailing trophy. Mr. 
Archbald was from his first racing season in 1890a 
phenomenal sailor, and is evidently after all the 
highest canoeing honors. The New York cup is 
one of the most coveted canoeing prizes; has 


never been captured by a foreign challenger, 
though it now stands a fair prospect of an early 
trip to Canada. Paul Butler, of Lowell, and T. 
Barrington, of New York, two of the old-time 
racers who have dropped out for a long time, 
have signified their intention to return to the 
sliding-seat. The club’s fixtures as so far arranged 
are as follows: May 25th, scrub race; May 30th, 
first race for the season’s record on points; June 
8th, second race for record; June 15th, open 
spring regatta; June 27th, first trial race for inter- 
national challenge ; June 29th, second and third 
trial races in connection with the Marine and 
Field Club Regatta ; July 4th, international races; 











July 6th, final international race, if result shall 
not have been already decided ; July 13th, race 
for record points ; July 27th, record points ; Sep- 
tember 7th, open fall regatta. The members of 
the regatta committee are: Courtney Hyde, cap- 
tain; L. L. Coudert, secretary ; William Whitlock 
and H. S. McKeag. 


MARINE AND FIELD REGATTA. 


For six years the Marine and Field Club at 
Bath Beach, L. I., have made a canoe regatta 
one of the attractive events of the season. 
Under the management of Mr. W. S. Elliott these 
regattas have called out the best racing talent in 
the association, and they have always been suc- 
cessful from the standpoints both of the club and 
the visiting canoeists. An elaborate illustrated 
souvenir programme of the coming regatta has 






CORNELL’S VISIT TO HENLEY. 

Cornell University has entered an eight-oared 
crew for the Grand Challenge cup at the Henley- 
on-Thames Regatta, to be rowed July 9, Io and 
11. The crew, accompanied by four substitutes, 
C. E. Courtney, their trainer, W. T. Hastings, 
Commodore of the Cornell Navy, and Charles S. 
Francis, trustee of University, arranged to sail 
from New York City, May 29, on the American 
Line Steamship, City of Paris. The selected eight 
are as follows: 

Bow—F. M. Matthews, Buffalo, N. Y.; age, 21; 
height, 5.914; weight, 165. Heisa freshman in the 
law school, and has never rowed before this year. 

No. 2—M. B. Spellman, Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
age, 20; height, 5.10; weight, 164. He was stroke 
of his freshman crew, and captain of the 1894 
football team. He had played football several 
years before entering Cornell. 

No. 3—E. C. Hager, Buffalo, N. Y.; age, 24; 
height, 5.10144; weight, 176. He rowed No. 3 on 
his freshman crew, and on the winning University 
crews of 1893-1894, and is also a football player. 

No. 4—F. W. Freeborn, Ithaca, N. Y.; age, 24; 
height, 5.11; weight, 176. He rowed in the Uni- 
versity crew in his freshman year, and again 
in 1894. He was left tackle on last year’s foot- 
ball team, and is an all-around athlete. 

No. 5—Thomas W. Fennell, Elmira, N. Y.; 
age, 19; height, 6ft.; weight, 176. He played 
centre on last year’s football team. 

No. 6—T. Hall, Washington, Ont.; age, 25; 
height, 5.10; weight, 180. He was stroke of the 
freshman crew which beat Yale in 1891; stroke 
of the University crew in 1892 and 1893, and 
captain and No. 6in 1894. He also played left 
tackle on the football team for two years. 

No. 7—C. A. Louis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; age, 20 ; 
height, 5.11; weight, 165. 

STROKE—R. B. Hamilton, Ithaca, N. Y. He 
was stroke of his freshman crew, and also rowed 
in the University crew last year. 

CoxswaIn—F. D. Colson, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
weight, 1oolbs. He was coxswain of last year’s 
freshman crew. 

Substitutes will be taken as follows : 

G. P. Dyer, Annapolis. Md.; age, 19; height, 
5.1114; weight, 160. He rowed in his freshman 
crew, and was No. 3 in last year’s University 
crew. He was also captain of last year’s foot- 


ball eleven. 
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been received, the appearance of which would 
indicate that canoeing interest does not languish 
at the M. and F. The programme set forth is as 
follows: Morning, sailing, unlimited, six miles, 
for the M. and F. Perpetual Challenge Cup. 
Sailing, limited, for canoes of the one design 
class, 15ft. length, 36in. beam, six miles. After- 
noon, senior sailing. A.C. A. handicap race, six 
miles. Tandem paddling, for the M. and F. Per- 
petual Challenge Cup, one mile. Sailing, unlim- 
ited, M. and F. trophy, six miles. The N. Y.C.C,. 
have arranged with the committee to consider 
these races a part of the trials for their interna- 
tional race, so a double interest is obtained, and 
exciting races are expected if the wind favors. 
The committee is composed of W. S. Elliott, chair- 
man ; C, Bowyer Vaux and Arthur Hurst. 
R. B. BURCHARD. 


M. W. Roe, Chester, N. Y.; age, 22; height, 
5.10%; weight, 168. 

R. L. Shafe, Milwaukee, Wis.; age, 23; height, 
6; weight, 165. He rowed in the freshman crew 
in 1891, and in the University crews in 1892, 
1893 and 1894, and was elected captain of the 
Henley crew. 

W. Bentley, Fluvanna, N. Y.; age, 18; height, 
5-11; weight. 165. 

Henley-on-Thames Royal Regatta was founded 
in 1839, and the regatta of 1895 will be the fifty- 
seventh annual. The races are rowed on the 
Thames, up stream, from justabove Regatta Island 
to a point near Henley Bridge. The start is 
about a mile above Hambledon Lock, and the 
finish nearly the same distance below Marsh 
Lock, the whole stretch of water, from lock to 
lock, being 3,4, miles. The course is one mile 
and five-sixteenths in length. The first mile is 
nearly straight, with a little point jutting out at 
Rememham, but near the mile-post the river 
bends sharply to the left, which gives some ad- 
vantage to the boat starting on the Berkshire 
side. Being on a short stretchof water, between 
two locks, there can never be much current. 
English oarsmen, who have trained on this 
course, inform us that when there is no wind, or 
a cross wind, it takes a four-oared crew about 
twenty seconds longer to row up than down, which 
would make the course about ten seconds slower 
than dead water. During regattas navigation is 
suspended, and the continuous closing of the 
locks deadens the stream still more. The cur- 
rent is so slight that, with a moderate wind 
behind them, boats lying at ease slowly float up 
stream, and a London report of a race, several 
years ago, says: ‘‘A strawberry-box thrown 
overboard would not have drifted the length of 
the course in twenty-four hours.” The Schuyl- 
kill River, at Philadelphia, starting where the 
National races finish, and rowing up stream, is 
as nearly like the Henley water asany one course 
could be like another, and the upper Hudson, 
above the State dam, rowing up stream from 
the Laureate Club-house, is very similar. 

The course is so narrow that the number of 
boats starting in a heat is sometimes three but 
usually only two. This makes necessary a large 
number of heats, spreading the regatta over 
three days, and winners are compelled to row 
two, three and sometimes four heats. The heats 

















follow each other so closely that there are two 
umpires, each with a steam-launch for his own 
use, and they judge alternate heats—one return- 
ing while the other goes up with a race. 

The Grand Challenge Cup, for which Cornell 
has entered, is open to the amateur eight-oared 
crews of the world, and ranks as the principal 
event of the regatta. In addition to Cornell and 
the fastest crews in England, it is expected that 
eights will enter this year from Holland, Belgium 
and France. W. B. CurtIs. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The interest in aquatic sports seems to be re- 
viving, and several rowingclubs inand near San 
Francisco propose to build outrigged boats of an 
agreed-on beam and length, so that contests 
may be more easily arranged than at present. 
A new rowing association is to be formed, to 
which each club will send five delegates, and 
amateurs only are to be admitted to the regattas. 
The principal clubs that will enter the associa- 
tion are the Ariel, Pioneer, and South End row- 
ing clubs, which have their headquarters in South 
San Francisco; the Dolphin and North Beach 
rowing clubs, and the Neptune Swimming and 
Boating Club, which have their headquarters at 
North Beach, and the Triton R.C. Several of the 
clubs have recently elected their officers: James 
S. Nyland is president of the Ariel; W. C. Espy 
of the Pioneer, A. L. Ratkoff of the Dolphin, and 
John Peat of the Triton. A regatta isto be held 
at El Campo May 30, when the first annual 
championship races on the Pacific coast will be 
held. A committee of the South End R. C. is 
busy making the necessary arrangements. A 
course of 1% miles will be surveyed, and coast 
records established for the first time. There will 
be senior and junior four-oared barge races, and 
single shell races, conducted according to the 
rules of the Amateur Athletic Union. Besides 
the regular rowing clubs, St Mary’s College has 
two crews in training, the Olympic and Acme 
athletic clubs each have one crew; and probably 
all the regular rowing clubs around the Bay will be 
represented. At Alameda are the quarters of the 
Encinal B. C., and at Oakland the Boating Asso- 
ciation of the University of California and the 
Columbia R. C. have good boathouses. 

It has been decided by the executive commit- 
tee of the North Western Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen, which has its headquarters at Victoria, 
B. C., and includes all the principal aquatic clubs 
north of San Francisco, to hold its annual regatta 
at Esquimault, near Victoria, July 19 and 20. 

On the morning of April 25, the University of 
California boat house on Sessions’ Basin was 
entirely destroyed by fire. It was a two-story 
structure, reached by a long narrow plank walk 
built on piles. The Association lost all its boats 
and equipment, valued at from four to five thou- 
sand dollars. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


IN THE MIDDLE NORTH-WEST. 

The Minnesota Boat Club deserted the rowing 
tank March 21st, and began work in gigs on the 
river, the ice being very nearly out. The crews are 
working hard and the outlook is fair. The eight 
has been at work in the tank since January Ist, 
and are in good condition, their weight averaging 
about 166 pounds at present, which is consider- 
ably heavier than heretofore. 
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The Duluth Boat Club have ordered a new 
eight and will arrange a race with Minnesota. 
Dr. Lyman who stroked Harvard’s lone winning 
crew of recent years will captain and row in their 
boat. The University of Madison have been 
working hard all winter on rowing machines and 
will have crews on the water as soon as the ice 
is out of the lake. Winnipeg do not row an 
eight but are going to have some very fast fours, 
and the prospects for rowing in this section of 
the country are bright. 

This is the first year any of the clubs have 
paid very much attention to eight-oared rowing. 
While the Minnesota Club has turned out winning 
crews during the past two years, the fours were 
always utilized, and the eight,a combination of 
junior and senior fours, never rowed together 
more than three weeks at the most. The Western 
clubs are beginning to realize that nothing com- 
pares with an eight-oared race, and next year 
will undoubtedly find the greater part of them 
training eights. 

N. P.. LANGFORD, JR. 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The Annual Regatta of the Minnesota and 
Winnipeg Rowing Association will be held 
August 9th and roth at Lake Minnetonka, Min- 
nesota. The regatta of 1894 will always be 
remembered, especially the junior four, when the 
first three crews finished less than a quarter of a 
length apart, and the senior four which Minne- 
sota won from Winnipeg with almost as narrow 
margin. From present indications this year will 
turn out still faster crews. 

All the clubs are working as they never have 
before. The eight-oared race between Duluth 
and the Minnesotas will be an additional feature 
of the coming regatta. 

The University of Wisconsin eight, under the 
supervision of the Australian oarsman O’Day, 
will makea determined effort to recover from the 
Minnesotas the Schlitz challenge cup, in the 
straightaway two-mile race in June. 

The Minnesotas will, if possible, row the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania during their Eastern trip 
to the National Regatta at Saratoga, where they 
will probably participate in the eight and four 
oared and double sculling races, and there is 
some talk of attending the Middle States 
Regatta, July 4th. The crew, owing to the work 
in the tank, are in the best physical condition 
they have ever been, but are far from being up 
to Mr. Kennedy’s standard in form. He is 
working them especially on the quick hard catch, 
quick start of slide on recovery, and the incline, 
but up to date the work has not become smooth 
and even. Owing to the fact that most of the 
oarsmen in the boat clubs do considerable 
sculling, they usually have very good blade work 
and watermanship, but seldom can compare with 
the colleges when it comes to the body work. 
To this last point more attention is being paid 
than heretofore. 

N. P. LANGFORD, JR. 


The fifty-second annual eight-oared match be- 
tween the crews of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities was won easily by Oxford in 20m. 50s. 
The course is about four and a quarter miles 
in length, and the race was rowed up stream, 
with a strong flood tide. 

































































KENNEL. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Toronto Kennel Club’s fifth annual show, held 
April 25-28, was a gratifying success. The 
entries numbered 393. The judges were Messrs. 
J. F. Kirk, Montague Smith and Richard Gibson. 
The principal winners in sporting classes were as 
follows : 

Deerhounds—Gurth. Borzois—Challenge, dogs: 
Argoss. Bitches: Princess Irma. Open, dogs: 
Ataman IV., Ivan. Bitches: Riga, Alma, Sud- 
darka. Puppies: Bonski. 

Greyhounds—Challenge, 
Season. 


Gem 
Open, dogs: 
Bitches: Pee-De-Ku, 

Fleet, Kaphoozilum, 


dogs: 
Bitches: Southern Beauty. 
Fawn, Dallas, Misterton. 
Fleet. Puppies, dogs: 
Spring. Bitches: Topsy. 

Foxhounds—English, open, dogs: . Harmony, 
Band Master, Choir Master. Bitches: Chorister, 
Music. American, open, dogs: Buckshot, Ranger, 
Ringwood, Bitches: Guess, Melody, Songstress. 
Puppies: Crowner, Wild Cat. 

Chesapeakes—Open, dogs: Sport, Canvas Back, 
Faust. Bitches: Vixen, Otter Girl. 

Pointers—55lbs. and over, dogs: Prince Graphic, 
Plush, Spotted Boy II. Bitches: Bessie Graphic. 
Under 55lbs., dogs: Brezo. Bitches: Graphic 
Francis, Fly. 

English Setters—Open, dogs: Forest King, Rata, 
Toledo News. Bitches: Nellie Lee II., May, 
Carleton Florrie. 

Irish Setters-—Open, dogs: Red Bryan, Toronto 
Blarney, Larry. Bitches: Irene, Kerry Gow. 
Puppies, dogs: McGinty. Bitches: Kate O’Con- 
nor, Doreen, Widow Malone. 

Gordon Setters—Open, dogs: Guy, Rob Roy. 
Bitches: Rive Gordon, Mount Royal Wanda. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Open, dogs: Musha, Shot 
Rhue. Bitches: Marguerite. Puppies: Kitty 
O’Donnell, Flo. 

Field Spaniels—Black, challenge: Samson, 
Open, dogs: Sweep, Schreweder, Canadian Boy. 
Bitches: Daisy Deane, Rosedale Princess, Belle. 
Liver—Challenge: Napoleon. Open: Nap. Any 
other color: Black Jack, Joe. Bitches: first 
withheld ; second, Maud. Puppies; first with- 
held ; second, Chappie. 

Cocker Spaniels—Black, open, dogs: Still in 
the Ring, Guy, Rival. Bitches: Selma, Gyp 
Obo, Black Patti. Red or Liver—Open, dogs: 
Little Mac, Red Jocko II., Rascal Roland. 
Bitches: Venus, Red Flirt, Queenie, Mark. Any 
other color, dogs: Tramp. Bitches: Nora. Pup- 
pies, dogs: Holy Smoke. Little Mac, My Lad. 


Bitches: Selma, Quinte Belle, Red Duchess. 
Novice: Rascal Roland, Gyp Obo, Lady 
Fidget. 


Beagles—Over 13 inches, dogs: Driver. Bitches: 
Music. Dogs, 13 inches and under: Ringwood, 
Mutiny. Bitches: Harmony, Midget. Puppies, 
dogs: Mutiny. Bitches: Mona. 

New England Kennel Club’s eleventh annual 
show was held at Boston, April 16-19. The 
entries numbered more than 750. The judges 
were Messrs. James Mortimer, Charles H. Mason, 
Henry W. Smith, A. Mulvey and Major J. M. 
Taylor. Spratt’s Patent attended to the 
feeding. The principal winners in the sporting 
classes were : 

Deerhounds—Challenge, dogs: 
rior. Bitches: Hillside Romola. 


Hillside War- 
Open, dogs: 
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Hillside McGregor, Hillside Ravon, Argyle. 
Bitches: Hillside Ruth, Hillside Heather, Hill. 
side Fedora. Puppies: Sandy McPherson. ; 
Greyhounds — Challenge, dogs : So} thern 
Rhymes. Bitches: Bestwood Daisy. Open, dogs: 
Jack of Clubs, Dakota, Baltic. Bitches: Silk, 
Southern belle, Bed of Stone. Puppies: Wild Imp. 
Russian Wolfhounds—Challenge, dogs: Col. 


Dietz. Bitches: Vinga. Open, dogs: Sorvanets, 
Groubian. Bitches, equal first: Zmeika, Lady 
Dietz. Puppies: Queen Catharine. 


English Foxhounds—Songster, Mermaid, Win- 


some. American—Challenge: Bowsprit. Open, 
dogs: Big Strive, Clay, Duke. Bitches: Pearl 


Strive, Flirt, Primrose. Puppies: Striver, Sam- 
son. Field Trial Class: Clay, Sunmaid. 
Chesapeakes—Challenge: Rose. 
Deacon, Peter. Bitches: 
Puppies: Curly, Hero. 
Pointers—Challenge, dogs, 55lbs. and over: 
Duke of Kent II., Molton Banner. Open, dogs, 
55lbs. and over: Twinkle, Lord Bracken, ing 
of Lynn. Bitches: Springside Nell, Alice Leslie, 
Emblem. Dogs, challenge, under 55lbs.: Duke of 
Hessen. Bitches: Lady Gay Spanker. Open, 
dogs, under 55lbs.: Ridgeview Chancellor, Lad 
of Rush, Kentwood. Bitches: Devonshire Pearl, 
Daisy, Belle. Puppies, dogs: Shadyway, Jno. B. 
Allison II. Bitches: Tell Tale, Dame Fortune. 
Field Trial Class: Duke of Hessen, Duke of 


Open, dogs: 


Rose II., Biddy F. 


~ Kent II. 


English Setters—Challenge, dogs: Cactus. Bit- 
ches: Maid Marian. Open, dogs: Montell, 
Cincinnatus’ Pride, Dan O’Light. Bitches: Nellie 
Fk. Clara, Our Pet. Puppies, dogs: Larkspur. 
Field Trial Class: Our Pet. 

Irish Setters—Challenge, dogs: Kildare.  Bit- 
ches: Queen Vic. Open, dogs: Henmore Sham- 
rock, Shamrock O’Moore, King Grew. Bitches: 
Ruby Glenmore, Coleraine, Princess. Puppies, 
dogs: Kilstal. Bitches: Borstal Norna. Field 
Trial Class: Finglas, Edna H. 

Gordon Setters—Challenge, dogs: Ranger B. 
Bitches: Princess Louise. Open, dogs: Wanoos- 
noc Prince, Mount Royal Rush, Wang Ivanhoe. 
Bitches: Maid of Waverly, Sante Marie, Daisy 
Ivanhoe. Puppies, dogs: Count Noble’s Boy, 
Duke Noble. Bitches: Esta Morse, Jessie II. 
Field Trial Class: Ranger B. 

Field Spaniels—Challenge, bitches: Midnight 
III. Open, black, dogs: Dark Despair, Staley 
Baron. Bitches: Scandal, Endcliffe Myrtle. 

Cockers—Challenge, dogs: Woodland Prince. 
Open, black dogs: Commodore, Adonis, Beppo, 
Bitches: Baby Buth, Woodland Princess, Fashion. 
Other than black, dogs; Billy, Lady Phillis, Mul- 
doon. Bitches: St. Lawrence Beauty, Red 
Niobe. 

Clumbers—Open, dogs: Friar Boss, En '‘cliffe 
Bustler. Bitches: Reckless Friar, Meta. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Open, dogs: Dennis, 
Mike O’Donahue. Bitches; Belva, Venus. 

Beagles—Challenge, dogs: Roy K. Bitches: 
Lovely. Open, dogs, over 13 inches: Ringleader, 
Directum, Diamond Forest. Bitches: Silverena. 
Thirteen inches and under, dogs: Clarion, Roy, 
Rival. Bitches: Trill, Primrose, Maida. Pup- 
pies, dogs: Phantom, Comedy. Bitches: Fury, 
Schackne. Field Trial Class—Frank Forest, 
Gipsy Forest. 








FIELD TRIALS. 

The English Kennel Club’s field trials began 
April 3, at Orwell Park, County of Suffolk. The 
twentieth Derby had 21 entries, the Brace Stakes 
3 en‘ries, and the All-Age Stakes 16 entries. In 
the Jerby, Mr. S. Humphrey’s 1. w. and tan 
pointer b. Bonny Belle of Coldhill (Don of Bolcord— 
Duchess of Bolcord), was placed first; Mr. H. 
Lurkin’s Gordon setter b. Venus of Thyrimont 
(Wild Tan-Belle II.), was second; Mr. F. C. 
Lowe’s b. w, and t. setter d. Squire of Kippen 
(Aldon Tam-—Nancy of Kippen), third ; Mr. A. B. 
Walker’s 1. and w. pointer d. Whist (Woolton 
Druid—-Bertha of Drayton), fourth; Mr. E. C. 
Norrish’s 1. and w. pointer b. Sandtord Reveller 
(Sandford Rollo-Sandford Maggie), fifth ; and 
Mr. E. Bishop’s l. and w. pointer b. Sarah Pedro 
(Senor Don Pedro-Hollyberry), sixth. Mr. W. 
Arkwright’s pointers Tap and Mistletoe won the 
Brace Stake. The All-Age Stakes was won by 
Mr. C. Austin’s Irish setter Ben Sullivan (Sulli- 
van-Springfield Flirt), with Mr. L. Purcell Llewel- 
lin’s b. and w. setter b’s Jessie Wind’em (Moss 
Wind’em-Jewell) and Rosa Wind’em (Dick Wind- 
*em-—May Wind’em) second and third. Mr. E, 
Bishop’s |. and w. pointer b. Polly Pedro (Senor 
Don Pedro-Jeanette) was fourth. 

The English Setter Club’s field trials were run 
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April 9-10. The Puppy Stakes was won by F. 
C. Lowe’s Squire of Kippen, with same owner’s 
Mabel of Kippen second, and J. Bishop’s Belle of 
Salop third, The Pointer Puppy Stakes was won 
by E. Bishop’s l. and w. Jane Pedro, with A. B. 
Walker’s Whist second, and A. P. Heywood- 
Lonsdale’s 1, and w. Ightfield Mentor (Ightfield 
Torridge-Ightfield Musa) third. Jane Pedro won 
the Absolute. The All-Age fell to G. Pilkington’s 
1. and w. pointer Woolton Druid (Woolton Dick- 
Lawn), with W. Arkwright’s blk. pointer Tap 
(Rapp VI.—Sella Price) second, and same owner’s 
l. and w. pointer Mistletoe (Naso of Strasburg- 
Kiss) third. The Brace Stakes was won by J. 
Bishop’s setters Sweep the Green and Danger of 
Salop, with Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale’s setters 
Durham Daisy and South Durham Di second, and 
Mr. Richard’s setters Wild Tam Tam and Fred, 
W. IL. third. 

That high-priced King of St. Bernards, Sir 
Bedivere, died in April. He was always a poor 
feeder, and gastritis claimed him atlast. He was 
whelped August 27, 1887, was bred by T. H. 
Green, of Thorndale, England, and was imported 
in January, 1891. He was the best known dog 
in America, but great as he was upon the show 
bench, he failed to transmit his grand quality and 
proved a disappointment as a sire. DAMoNn. 
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Early as the season of 1895 began, the first of 
May found 210 miles the greatest distance cov- 
ered, but there were birds waiting at 380 miles 
which, but for the bad weather, would have been 
liberated in time to have had this distance 
within the April dates, and thus have accom- 
plished what was being tried for, namely, the 
500 miles’ journey early in May. 

The Bellview Club had, contrary to expecta- 
tion, been able to keep to its shipping dates, but 
in its two races had bad weather, that is, weather 
in which the birds must either in tacking goa 
great many more miles than they get credit for, 
or do hard work in breasting adverse conditions. 

The entry for the first race was 56 cocks, 29 
hens, from the lofts of Louis A. Mehler, E. W. 
Senderling, Charles Mehler, Jr., George Linsen- 
maier, George S. Gilmore, George B. Forbes, W. 
T. Innes and W. B. Potts, all of Philadelphia. 

The start was from Bennings, D. C., about 125 
miles, the morning of April 14, the cocks at 
9 A.M., the hens a half-hour later. The best 
speed to each loft was: 





Cocks. 











Bird. Owner. Time. Speed. 
See H. M. S. ae 
Bos TOS. 2.56006. . SS | 12 32 22 | 1000.6 
| ase L. A. Mehler ......| 12 32 19 | 1000.4 
Blue Light....... G, Linsenmaier... | 12 32 40 999 
WN cas hanes Chas. Mehler, | 12 30 57 996.7 
Ten Spot......... E. Senderling...... } 12 49 49) 962.1 
PN ons cuscaxen WW. E. CRE. wise | 12 43 38 955.2 

HENS. 
ng PROGR: . ERDOR ic cirsccdacccs I 05 co | 993-5 
3lue Cloud..... ( 
Cunies.. ¢ \L. Mehler..... woost 2 ee OB] epps 
Black Hawk..... POE iiaccecsennnis I ir 10 | 961.09 


| 
| 








The second race was April 20, from Barbours- 
ville, Va., 210 miles, all lofts but the Gilmore 
being represented ; the entry, 51 cocks, 18 hens, 
Again the sexes were liberated separately and 
with a half-hour between, The conditions over 
fully one-half the course were contrary, the time 
in consequence being poor. 

The best speed to each loft was as follows : 

















Cocks. 
Bird. Owner. Time. Speed. 
oo cist H. M Ss a. 
Ee \Senderling......... 2 28 34 | 1026.4 
C. F. Warwick...'L. Mehler..........| 2 28 41! 1026.06 
Baby Conover, Jr.| Linsenmaier ....... | 2 28 59 | 1025.5 
ae IC. Mehler..... .... | 2 26 20] 1023.5 
Lieut. mee.. “lTanes re |} 2 33 3 1015.5 
Ferris . veeeeses | POtts eparasnncaeute 2 33 27 | 1012.6 
EMORRE. cacccocect Pies sascnaen | 3 8% oo | 992.7 

HENS 
Blue Cloud....... L. Mehler.......... 2 §t 56 | 1045.7 
LOU TE... ccccns Senderling......... 2 52 57 | 1042.7 
Coquette. ........ ee 2 54 23 | 1041.8 
Miss Conover....|Linsenmaier .......) 2 53 03 | 1941.5 
Black Hawk ..... ae 2 54 12 | 1039.3 








All but one or two of the entry returned, and 
the Thursday following were sent to High Point, 
N. C., inthe hope of their being let go the next 
Saturday. 

But the start was not until a week from the 
following Sunday, May 5, when the males were 
let go at 5.45 A.M. and the hens at 6 o’clock. The 
weather in the early morning was favorable, but 
in the afternoon was contrary ; still there were 
returns the same day. The speed, being better 
than was made in either of the previous journeys, 
we will give in our next issue. E. L. Starr. 






































































SHOOTING. 


The first of last month brought peace to more 
than one kind of feathered game, and ended for 
this year that senseless practice, spring shooting. 
It may be all very fine to claim that spring shoot- 
ing does no serious harm, and that it is very 
pleasant after the dreary inactivity of winter. 
It is pleasant, of course, and so are too many 
other things which we do, while common sense 
tells us we should not do them. If anybody can 
prove that spring shooting and horse sense will 
drive kindly and safely hitched double, I am 
willing to give him all the road at any time of 
asking. Just how the killing of waterfowl and 
waders, when the birds are bound northward for 
the purpose of breeding, is calculated to encour- 
age an increase of fall migrants does not strike 
me very forcibly. Time was when we had hosts 
of duck and shore-birds ; then we couldn’t kill 
them fast enough. Time slipped away and over- 
persecuted fowl became comparatively scarce. 
Some long-headed men noticed what havoc over- 
shooting was working, and foresaw the ultimate 
annihilation of waterfowl. Then a note of warn- 
ing was sounded, vigorous action was taken, and 
the fatal spring shooting was abolished in sections 
where sportsmen were sufficiently 
numerous to accomplish any good. More time 
passed, and in spite of protective measures, the 
supply of fowl still decreased. Yet, in the face 
of a steady decrease, due to too much shooting, 
New York State faces about and extends the open 
season for duck shooting from March Ist to May 
Ist; in other words broadens the facilities for 
still further decreasing an already insufficient 
supply of fowl. This is very sensible, and a fine 
example for less enlightened states to follow! It 
reminds me of the three lost men who had one 
loaf left, and who agreed that whoever dreamed 
the strangest dream should have the loaf. One 
chap dreamed that he got up in the night and ate 
the loaf, and his dream came true. About the 
time that enlightened New York completes her 
dream, she'll find that the spring shooter has been 
up o’ nights. 

No variety of game should be subject to two 
open seasons in one year, Where duck, snipe, 
plover, etc., visit a certain locality during both 
spring and fall, the law should protect them 
during the former period. These birds, asa rule, 
revisit in the fall the waters and marshes which 
attract them in the spring. The folly of killing a 
pair of birds in the spring, when if unmolested 
they might return later with two, four or a dozen 
of their kind, should be apparent to every in- 
telligent man. The duck-shooter will creep to a 
pond covered with fowl and will hold his fire 
because he knows by experience that if he makes 
some slight noise and does not shoot, the duck 
may disappear for a time, but they will come 
straggling back and afford better sport. Put this 
same duck-shooter in a hide in April, give him a 
pair of duck within range, and tell him to hold 
his fire because the duck will return and bring 
others later on. Will he hold his hand, though 
he knows what you tell him is true? Yes, he'll 
hold his hand—he'll hold it just far enough ahead 
of the two duck to drop ’em both, and then he’ll 
kick in the fall because the shooting’s poor. 


sensible 
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FOREIGN GAME FOR AMERICAN COVERS. 


The question of how to stock our covers with 
desirable foreign game is at present receiving a 
good deal of attention, and some of our liberal 
sportsmen appear to be on the right track. The 
bird which seems to offtr the best return for the 
expense and trouble attendant upon the intro 
duction of a foreigner, isthe Mongolian pheasant. 
He is a handsome fellow, of good size, the equal 
of many of our native birds for table purposes; 
and altogether he bids fair to prove a valuable 
acquisition. In the far West he is now well 
known, and while he possesses his full share of 
the pugnacity of his tribe, he has not as yet re- 
vealed any undesirable qualities. He is hardy 
enough to thrive wherever quail can flourish, and 
it is difficult to find a sound reason why his kind 
should not eventually become plentiful through- 
out most of the States. The experiment of re- 
leasing Mongolian pheasants hatched in confine- 
ment, has recently been tried in Michigan, where 
the result of the venture will be watched with 
interest. If these Michigan birds do well, as they 
should with proper protection, it will be safe to 
conclude that most of the Province of Ontario 
and vast areas in the Eastern States will furnish 
congenial haunts for what is unquestionably a 
fine game bird. Pheasants have already demon- 
strated their ability to thrive and increase in 


-parts of New York and New Jersey, and as their 


eggs cost little more than those of choice fowls 
their general introduction should follow. We 
have experimented unwiscly with the migratory 
quail, and failed, but the pheasant is likely to 
help redeem that expensive error. 

Some men are advocating the introduction of 
the capercailzie, the giant of the grouse tribe. 
He isa magnificent bird, the peer of our own 
stately gobbler, but I question his practical value 
as an addition toour feathered game. The birds 
are very expensive and hard to secure, and the 
losses during shipment might bea serious matter. 
While capercailzie should do wellin such country 
asis found in parts of Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ontario, Quebec, etc., the kind of 
sport they afford would hardly appeal to our 
lovers of fast wide-ranging dogs and quick work 
with the double-barrel. Capercailzie shooting is 
apt to resemble something between still hunting 
and turkey-tracking, and the birds, owing to their 
habits, are likelier game for the rifle than the 
shotgun. 

The blackgame comes much nearer our idea of 
what a game bird should be, and this handsome 
creature is worth serious attention. Large 
enough to be an enticing object of pursuit, game 
as the best, swift and strong a-wing, the lordly 
blackcock is a feathered aristocrat, fit to rank 
with the best of our native grouse. He is as 
hardy as the pinnated and sharp-tailed grouse, 
and there are hundreds of miles of wild country 
here and in Canada, which in all important con- 
ditions closely resemble his native wilds. I can 
imagine few more attractive marks than one of 
these shiny black fellows speeding across a snowy 
open. 

FISHING. 

With this month comes the cream of the trout 

fishing in northern waters. Lakes, ponds and 




















streams of New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario should be at their best. Sturdy 
bass and high-leaping ouananiche too, are now 
ready to find the flaws in one’s tackle or one’s 
nerves. The flies and mosquitos must not be 
forgotten. They, pests that they are, never fail 
to be on hand to welcome the angler. <A rose 
has its thorns, life has its cares, and a trout- 
water hasits winged torments. Why these things 
should be is beyond me, sol take fly-ointment 
along and swear like the other fellows. Some 
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useful reversed-wing flies for the month are: 
Gray drake, oak fly, orange dun, green drake, 
white miller, black gnat, dark mackerel, alder, 
blue blow and marlow buzz. These, with the 
angler’s special favorites, will form an attractive 
variety. Men who are fortunate enough to 
reach good waters must remember that fish 
should neither be killed for ‘‘ count ” nor to throw 
away. The ‘“trout-hog”’ has already done more 
damage than restocking waters can mend. 
Moderation in killing should be the motto of 
every sportsman. Ep. W. SANDYS. 
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SIGNATURE PORTRAITS. 

For some time I have been more than usually 
pleased with the letters of one of my intimate 
friends and those of his family, not from anything 
unusual in their always interesting matter, but 
because instead of the usual signature after the 
‘‘yours, etc.,” its place was occupied by a 
portrait of the writer, something like but generally 
much better than that at the end of this article. 

So different were my friend’s portrait signatures 
from any of the postage stamp, locket, or any 
other of the small portraits that I had hitherto 
seen that I was sure they had been produced in 
some other than any of the usual ways, and so was 
glad, a few days ago, while visiting my friend, to 
see exactly how it was done. I gave the method 
a trial as soon as I got home, producing the 
portrait signature at the end of this article, 
which, of course, has lost much of the finer de- 
tailin the making of the half-tone block. 

A good negative, sharp and full of fine detail, is 
essential, and this the photographer worthy of the 
name will be able to make for himself—one of 
cabinet size or larger. Happening to have just 
the right thing, with a one and a half inch head, 
it was covered with one of the three and a half 
inch circular masks supplied by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and placed in the copying 
arrangement I employ in the making of lantern 
slides, adjusted so as to give a copy an inch and 
a half in diameter, although in subsequent ex- 
periments I found that an inch and a quarter was 
a better size. An ordinary lantern slide plate 
was used, and the result was a beautiful dia- 
positive or transparency, a circular picture ona 
plate of clear glass, although development was 
carried a little beyond what would have been best 
fora lantern slide. Strips of opaque paper were 
then pasted, not on the film side, so as to square 
the circle, as seen in the portrait, and cover the 
whole of the rest of the plate, and it was ready for 
the production of a series of negatives on an ordi- 
nary gelatine-bromide plate by contact printing. 

By the following method the only limit to the 
number of negative images that may be on one 
plate, is the size of the plate and of the printing 
frame. Having at hand a frame for printing 
stereoscopic transparencies from stereoscopic 
negatives without cutting, measuring 13%x 5 
inches, and fitted with stout glass, I used 7x5 
plates, making six on each. The transparency is 
laid on the glass, its left side, that is, the left side 
of the opaque square, at a distance of six inches 
from the right hand end, and the lower edge three- 
quarters of an inch from the front edge or bottom 
of the plate, to which it is fastened by a touch of 
paste at the four corners. It is then only 
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necessary to cover the whole of the plate with 
opaque paper, leaving, of course, an opening 
opposite the negative, and make two guide 
marks ; strips of white paper are best as being 
-asily seen in the dark room, one two inches and 
three-eighths, the other four inches anda half 
from the left edge of the negative. 

In proceeding to print, the sensitive plate is 
placed, face down, of course, one end close up to 
the right hand end of the frame, the back put in 
position and an exposure made. The plate is 
then slid gently along till the left hand end is in 
line with the first guide mark and again exposed, 
then moved to the second guide mark for the 
third exposure. It is then turned round so that 
what was the left hand end becomes the right, 
and the exposures made in the same way. 

The plates that happened at the time to be in 
use were Seed’s 26, and an exposure of twelve 
seconds at two feet from a kerosene lamp with a 
five-eighths wick burning at its best was just right. 
The developer was: Metol, 4 grains; Sodium 
sulphite, 15 grains ; Sodium carbonate, 10 grains ; 
Potassium bromide, 2 grains; Water, I ounce. 

This may be used over and over again, at least 
for half a dozen negatives without apparent 
diminution of strength, and will keep almost 
colorless for many days. 

As it is desirable that portrait signature nega- 
tives should be developed to just the right stage 
to give the best prints. a stage difficult to recog- 
nize before fixing, and equally difficult to hit by 
such examination as is possible, 1 have found it 
better to carry on the process a little, or even 
considerably beyond what I /e/¢ to be right ; and 
then after fixing and without washing or even 
rinsing, transferring the plate to a pretty deep 
straw colored solution of potassium ferricyanide, 
and alternately rocking and examining till the 
exact amount of reduction has been obtained. 


Jay SEE. 


































































The opening games of the season have been 
interesting, as showing the high standing to which 
the game is arriving by constant practice and ex- 
perience of the individuals. Stevensand Lehigh, 
especially, have teams of which they should be 
proud. 

The trouble with college teams is that they 
cannot be held together for any length of time. 
‘This in itself is enough to preclude the best re- 
sults, though a college team such as Lehigh 
should, by constant team practice, reach a very 
high standard. Before the end of the season, 
when their final championship game is to be 
played, Lehigh and Stevens promise to be the best 
teams of the intercollegiate league, and the re- 
sult is bynomeans aforegoneconclusion. They 
are both fast, play well together and are well 
coached. Their home work is especially fine, 
and their passing and shooting accurate. It still 
remains for Johns Hopkins to show what they can 
do. They are practicing faithfully, and their 
followers say have quite as good a chance for 
the championship as either of the other teams. 

Harvard is wellrepresented. While their team 
is composed of many good players, they lack 
the experience and deftness which time and 
practice alone give. Their games with the 
Crescents and Stevens show that it is only a 
matter of time before they will be in the first class. 

April 20—Stevens and New York University, 
resulting in a victory for the latter by a score of 
5 tol. 

April 24—Stevens and Crescents, score I to I. 

April 27—Lehigh and Crescents, with a score 
of 4 to 3 tor Lehigh. 
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May 3—Harvard and Crescent with a score of 
4 to 2 in favor of the latter. 
The teams were : 


HARVARD. CRESCENT A. C, 


Sands, Goal Pettit. 
Woods, Point Garvin. 
Scott, Cover Point Hawkes. 
Leighton, Ist. Def. Post. 
Morrison, 2d Def. Moses. 
Outerbridge, 3d Def. Webb. 
Horne, Centre McLean. 
Curtis, 3d Attack Bush. 
Arnold, 2d Attack Curry. 
Ames, Ist Attack Roberts. 
Bucher, Outside Home Miller. 
Burley, Inside Home Coles. 


May 4—Stevens played Harvard, winning by a 
score of 3 to 2. 

By far the best game of the season was played 
between Lehigh and Crescents, May 4, result- 
ing in the defeat of Lehigh by 4 goals to 2. 
This game was the second between these teams, 
and no prettier exhibition has been seen this 
season. 

From time to time much has been written as 
to professionalism in lacrosse. When the Oelrichs 
Cup was being played for, the rivalry was so 
great for its possession that it was no surprise 
when athletic clubs verged on unsavory methods 
to gain its possession. But now that the teams 
are mostly collegiate it is a surprise that doubtful 
methods should be employed to get together 
enough players to form a team. 

LIONEL MOsEs. 


GOLF. 


FIXTURES. 

May 30—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Decoration 
Day handicap. 

June 15—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, second handi- 
cap. 

July 4—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Independence 
Day handicap. 

July 13—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, third handi- 
cap. 

August 17—St. 
handicap. 

September 2—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Labor 
Day handicap. 

September 14—St. 
handicap. 

Chicago, 7il.—Another golf club has been 
formed in Chicago, to be called the ‘The 
Illinois,”” under the captaincy of Mr. Herbert 
T. Tweedie. The links are being laid out at 
Belmont. Mr. Robert Risk is secretary. 

Tacoma, Wash,—The Tacoma Golf Club has 
found abundant support in the far Northwest, 
and has one of the few eighteen-hole links in the 
country, covering a linear distance of three 
miles. 

Brookline, Mass. —The Country Club at Brook- 
line opened its golf season April 27, with a mem- 
bers’ handicap of thirty-two entries. The course 
was eighteen holes and Mr. G. Herbert Windler 
won, completing the round in 96—2-94 strokes. 
Mr. John E. Thayer was second, 118-18-100, and 
Mr. G, F. Rice, third, 116-15-101. The manage- 


Andrew’s Golf Club, fourth 


Andrew’s Golf Club, fifth 
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ment has taken advantage of the winter to put 
the links into first-class order. 

Meadow Brook, L. J.—The Hempstead links 
have been the centre of the social life of the dis- 
trict during the past month. Amongst those who 
graced the contest for the club’s silver cup, May 
5, were Mrs. Kingsley Magoun, Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mr. F. P. Magoun, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Smith Hadden, Mr. Harry Page, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mrs. Charles R. Hone, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Kernochan, Mrs. T. Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Max Stevens, Miss Mabel Roby, Miss May Bird, 
Mrs. Oliver W. Bird, Mrs. Burke Roche, H. L. 
Herbert, Miss Randolph, E. Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Winthrop Rutherford, 
Rowley Courtney, Harry Payne Whitney, son of 
William Whitney, ex-Secretary of the Navy, and 
Stanley Mortimer. 

The prize was won by Dr. Holbrook Curtis of 
the Southampton (L. I.) club with a score of 105 
for the eighteen holes. Among the other con- 
testants were Mr. August Belmont, Mr. Charles 
Albert Stevens, Mr. R. Ronalds, Mr. De Garmen- 
dia, Sidney Dillon Ripley, James F. D. Lanier, 
Charles R. Hone, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Frank 
Hitchcock, William Astor Chanler, Theodore 
Havemeyer, E. T. Cushing, E. Willard Roby, C. 
E. Sands and Oliver W. Bird. 

Washington, D. C.—Wednesdays and Satur- 
days will be field days all summer with the Capi- 
tol golfers. C. TURNER. 




















FIXTURES. 


June tings County Tennis Club, Open Tournament, at 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 

June 1o—West Side Tennis Club, Open Tournament, in 
New York City. 

June 15—Massachusetts State Championship, at Longwood, 


Mass. 
June 17—Crescent Athletic Club Tournament, at Brooklyn, 
mM. Y. 


June 17— Connecticut State Championship, at Hartford. 
June 17—Missouri State Championship, at Hyde Park. 
June 17—Michigan State Championship, at Detroit. 

June 17—New Ria aed State Championship, at Ridgewood, 


June 17—Pennsylvania State Championship, at Merion, Pa. 

June 26—Middle States Champions ip. at Orange, N. J. 

June 25—Ladies’ Championships. at Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 28—Neighborhood Club Invitation Tournament, at 
West Newton, Mass. 

July 1—Pacific Coast Championship, Singles, at San 
Rafael, Cal. 

July on Invitation Tournament, at Tuxedo, 


July 8—Essex County Country Club Tournament, at 
Manchester-by-the-sea, Mass. 

The tournament season opened May 4th, with 
competitions among the preparatory schools in 
the vicinity of our large colleges. These tourna- 
ments are yearly growing in importance, for, in 
spite of the fact that many of the boys entered 
are beginners, each season brings out one or 
more good players who later on figure in the 
larger meetings and especially at the collegiate 
championships. Two comparatively new men 
came out this spring, J. P. Sheldon, Jr., who 
defeated E, Trowbridge, the winner of last year’s 
Yale interscholastic championship, and M. D. 
Whitman, who, though defeated in the final of 
the Harvard meeting by L. E. Ware, performed 
the remarkable feat of winning five matches in 
one day. 

The entry list at New Haven was small, so that 
the event was decided in a single day’s play. 
The result of the last two rounds was as follows : 

Semi-final—J. P. Sheldon, Jr., Hotchkiss School, 
beat W. P. Sage of Hartford High School, 7-5, 
6-2; E. Trowbridge, Hopkins Grammar School, 
beat H. C. Cheney, Hillhouse High School, 6-3, 
6-I. 

Final—Sheldon beat Trowbridge 8-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

The consolation prize was won by W. B. Con- 
nor. of Hotchkiss School. 

The fifth annual tournament of the Harvard 
Interscholastic Association began May 4th, at 
Jarvis Field. Seventy-two men tvok part, so that 
the first was weeding day, and on Monday the 
real contests began. M. D. Whitman and L. E, 
Ware reached the finals, and an interesting match 
was played. Ware won three sets. In the last 
deuce set Whitman had a lead of five games to 
two, but Ware ran four straight games and set. 
Both men are good at lobbing, but lack in swift- 
ness of strokes. The scores of the final rounds 
were: 

Semi-final—M. D. Whitman beat W. S. Fritz 
6-2, 6-5; L. E. Ware beat C. C. Butters 5-6, 6-0, 
6-: 

Final—L. E. Ware beat M. D. Whitman 6-4, 
7-5 

Ow ing to the many events on the bill at Colum- 
bia Oval, May 4th, the Columbia interscholastic 
meeting was postponed. 

There was a general opening of the clubs in 
and about New York May 4th. At the New York 
Tennis Club the courts are in fine condition, and 
the same may be said of the Lenox and Fifth 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


Avenue courts. Active preparations are being 
made at the Kings County Tennis Club in Brook- 
lyn, for the open tournament to be held June 
3d. This event will be followed by a large meet- 
ing June Igth, at the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay 
Ridge, to which many tennis celebrities have 
already been invited. The club intends this to 
be an invitation tournament, for the purpose of 
reviving tennis interest among its members. 

The Hohokus Valley Tennis Club of Ridgewood, 
N. J. is always in the front in the management 
of club tournaments, and the encouragement of 
its members. This season the club members are 
classified, and a series of matches under the 
handicap system will not only give practice to 
the better player, but also encourage beginners 
with the hope of advancement into a higher class. 
Mr. Richard H. Palmer is now champion in 
singles, and Miss Moore, the noted player, easily 
defeats all lady players. The second annual 
championship of New Jersey is fixed for June 17. 
“— to be made to David C. Cox, Ridgewood, 


Nhe candidates for the ladies’ championship 
of ’95 seem to be Miss Hellwig, the present 
holder, Miss Atkinson, her partner in champion- 
ship doubles, Miss Terry, the winner in ’93, and 
Miss Bessie Moore, whose illness prevented her 
play at Philadelphia last spring. 

The meeting will be held June 25th at Wissa- 
hickon Heights. Never before have there been 
four candidates so evenly matched and so zealous 
in their practice. Miss Hellwig and Miss Atkin- 
son seldom miss an afternoon at the Kings County 
Club, and Miss Moore is giving odds to male 
members of the Hohokus Valley Club. 


F. A, KELLOGG. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


On Saturday, March 30, the University of 
California held a tournament on the courts of 
the California L. T. Club in San Francisco; asa 
result of which McChesney and Magee were 
chosen to represent the University against Stan- 
ford University. Gage also played a good game. 


Intercollegiate Lawn Tennis Tournament.—On 
Saturday, April 6, the first set in the intercol- 
legiate lawn tennis tournament was played at 
the courts of the California L. T. Club, San Fran- 
cisco. Magee and Gage represented the Uni- 
versity of California, and O. S. Pitcher and H. W. 
Packard, Stanford University. In the singles, 
Magee defeated Packard, the score being: 8-6, 
6-3 and 6-2; and Gage defeated Pitcher, the 
score being: 6-2, 2-6, 4-6, 7-5 and 6-1. In the 
doubles, the University of California representa- 
tives won by a score of 8-6, 4-6, 7-5, 7-9 and 6-3. 
Magee’s smashing was very good. 


University of California vs. Stanford University 
—On Saturday, April 20, at Palo Alto, Cal., in 
the singles, Pitcher of Stanford defeated Gage of 
the University of California, and Magee of the 
University of California defeated Hazzard of 
Stanford. 

In the doubles, Hewitt and Crawford of the 
University of California defeated Packard and 
Kaetzel of Stanford. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 






























































FIXTURES. 
Metropolitan District League. 


June 8—Manhattan vs. New York, at Prospect 
Park. Staten Island vs. New Jersey A. C., at 
Livingston. 

June 15—New Jersey A.C. vs. New York, at 
Bergen Point. Manhattan vs. Staten Island, at 
Prospect Park. 

June 22—Brooklyn vs. New York, at Prospect 
Park. 

June 29—Manhattan vs. New Jersey 
Prospect Park. 


yO 


New York Cricket Association. 


June 1—New Jersey Athletic Club vs. Columbia, 
at Bergen Point. Kings County St. George vs. 
Metropolitan Insurance A.A., at Prospect Park. 

June 8—Harlem vs. Kings County St. George, 
at Central Park. Metropolitan Insurance A.A. 
vs. St. George A.C., at Central Park. Paterson 
vs. Columbia, at Paterson. 

June 15—Columbia vs. St. George A.C., at 
Central Park. Metropolitan Insurance A.A. vs. 
Paterson, at Central Park. New Jersey A.C. vs. 
Kings County St. George, at Bergen Point. 

June 22—Metropolitan Insurance A.A. vs. 
Columbia, at Central Park. Harlem vs. St. 
George A.C., at Central Park. Paterson vs. Kings 
County St. George, at Paterson. 

June 29—New Jersey A.C. vs. Harlem, at Ber- 
gen Point. Kings County St. George vs. St. 
George A.C., at Prospect Park. 

7 * * 


When the New York Cricket Association was 
formed in the early spring, the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict League did a gracious act in donating fifty 
dollars to the new association. 

The new association has the opportunity to do 
a like gracious act by devoting that fifty dollars 
to the purchase of a ‘‘chailenge cup,’’ for com- 
petition. Such a use of this fund would not only 
crystallize the good feeling which prompted the 
donation, but would be the very best direction in 
which it could be invested. To dissipate such a 
fund in some ephemeral work, when it could be 
so easily, profitably and pleasantly handed down 
to posterity as a veritable “loving cup,” is not 
to be thought of. 

Cricket was revived in Portland, Oregon, last 
season after an interval of nearly ten years, and 
some of the old players showed up in very good 
form, considering their lengthy absence from the 
crease ; among the most prominent were C. W. 
Lawrence, J. Leisk, and A. St.M. Mackintosh, 
who finished their seasons batting with an 
average of 42, 26 and II respectively. A series 
of matches played between the Portland Club 
and Mt. Tabor Club resulted in the former 
winning four games and the latter one. 

There is every promise of good cricket in 
Oregon this season, as the Multnomah and Port- 
land Amateur Athletic Clubs have both organized 
teams, these, with the Astoria Club, will form an 
Association and arrange pennant matches. 

In California the regular schedule matches for 
‘‘The Harrison Cup” started April 14, with 
fixtures between the Alameda and Pacific Clubs, 
and the Bohemia and Californias. The Alameda 


team, champions 1892-3-4, went to the wickets 
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first, and scored 92—C. J. H. Halton, 20; J. J. 
Moriarity, 23 ; E. T. Randall, 12, andG. G. Lewis, 
13. In reply the Pacific team ran up a total of 
129 runs, to which George Wiseman contributed 
32; A. Lees, 22; J. J. Theabold, 17; G. J. Wise, 
14, and C. B. Hill, 13, not out. 

At Klinknerville the Bohemian team ran up the 
respectable total of 173 runs, of which W. Robert- 
son made 56; A. G. Sheath, 39; T. Bowhill, 21, 
and S. B. Martin, 20. Against this score the Cali- 
fornia club men were able to put together only 
70, of which J. Guild made 40, not out. 

April 21st the Alameda C. C. and Bohemian C. 
C. played at Alameda. The Wards, Senior and 
Junior, took almost all the Bohemian wickets, 
the whole side being out for the small total of 
33. The Alameda team compiled 119, of which 
Hood made 40, not out, and Ward, Jr. 20. In the 
second innings the Bohemians made 50 for the 
loss of § wickets (Sheath, not out, 23, and Reynolds 
16). This gave the AlamedaC. C a victory by 86 
runs on the first innings. 

In Pacific C. C., vs. California C. C., on the 
same day, the California men made only 34 
against the Pacific team’s 205. For the winners 
J. J. Theobald scored 32, Capt. George Theobald 
54, not out, J. H. Harborne and G. Wiseman 29 
each, and C. B. Hill 19. Hufferdine and Cassidy 
bowled very well for the Pacific Club. 

The Boston A. A. have arranged a series of 
matches which will be played during the week of 
August 12 to 17, at Halifax, N. S. The games 
will be with the Wanderers A. C. with the Officers 
of the garrison, and with a combined team of 
the Wanderers and Officers. 

The Canadian Cricket Association has elected 
the following officers: Honorary President, 
Lord Aberdeen ; President, Major Crosby ; Vice- 
Presidents, J. E. Kerwin, Toronto; F. Martin, 
Hamilton ; W. C. Little, Ottawa ; G. W. Jones, 
St. John; T.C. S. Saunders, Vancouver ; H. T. 
Wilson, Winnipeg ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
E. Hall, Toronto; Assistant Secretary, H. F. 
Petman 

It isa pleasure to note the increased interest 
taken in cricket by the universities and colleges 
this season, and also to see that the new comers 
do not seem to be lacking in experience as 
‘¢willow wielders,” for on April 25 the Freshmen 
of Haverford gained an easy victory from the 
Sophomores by a score of 119 to 50. T. Wistar 
played an excellent innings of 54, not out, for the 
winners. Good batting was also done by A. 
Scattergood, who made 24. 

May 4th at Wissahickon, the University of 
Pennsylvania team won their match from the 
Philadelphia club by 42 runs. The collegians 
batted first and ran up a total of 97 runs. The 
home team followed this with the small score of 
55- Guest bowled remarkably well for Pennsyl- 
vania, taking 6 wickets for 18 runs. 

At Haverford College, May 4, the collegians 
defeated Belmont by 13 runs. The home team 
showed the advantage of the all-important early 
practice. They batted first and made 59, and 
then disposed of the Belmonts for 46. There 
was some good bowling on both sides, Percy 
taking 6 wickets for 18 runs for Belmont, and 
Hale 5 for 17 for the winners. 

T. C. TURNER. 































































When Chairman Gideon was asked whether 
gold nuggets were fit prizes for Class B men, he 
very promptly answered, no, as he looked upon 
that class of prizes as being intrinsically cash. I 
hear that, in order to get around the nugget 
question, some clubs will offer medals witha 
plain stamp on them, the gold to be equal to the 
best English or American gold in its assay. Thus 
wheelmen can get $100 worth of gold in the 
form of a medal. ‘‘ There are more ways than 
one of whipping Satan around the stump.” 

Iam sorry to note that the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania has upheld the turn- 
pike companies in their charge of toll for bicycles. 
It will now devolve upon the cyclists of Pennsyl- 
vania to take the matter before the Legislature. 
The bicycle is eminently adapted to road improv- 
ing, even more so than the foot passenger. Unlike 
the iron-tired wagon and iron-shod horse it packs 
down the highways, as one can easily see by 
observing any street or path traversed by many 
bicycles. Here you will find the very best con- 
ditions, smoothness and evenness, and, if the 
ground is of the proper quality, absolute freedom 
from dust. Instead of charging toll, the turnpike 
companies should be willing to pay cyclists a 
bonus to attract their patronage. The original 
idea of charging toll was, of course, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the roadway in repair, and it 
was charged only on that class of traffic which 
damaged the surface. If it was intended that 
all passengers should pay, then, of course foot 
passengers should be included, whereas they are 
not and should not be, any more than bicyclists. 
Here is missionary work for wheelmen in those 
States where this unjust discrimination is still 
practiced. 

Iam very glad that the license system for 
racing men which is in operation in England, has 
not been adopted in this country. The absurdity 
of its practical workings has been lately shown in 
the case of such men as Messrs. Arthur du Cros 
and R. M. Talbott, who have not been permitted 
to ride in races simply because the red tape of 
applying for licenses had not been executed. 
The Americans will do well to fight shy of a rule 
that will permit of such an absurd construction. 

Bicycle manufacturers say that they cannot 
possibly supply the demand made upon them. 
It was expected that 1895 would be a tremendous 
year for bicycles, but the facts far surpass their 
expectations. There is not a manufacturer who 
is not from 100 to 2,000 wheels behind his orders. 
If this condition of things continues, we may 
expect to see a large amount of new capital 
invested in the bicycle manufacturing business 
next season. 

It looks.now as if we were not to have an 
official referee. The present administration of 
the League seems to feel that the income will not 
warrant the expense of maintaining an official of 
that kind. The delegates at the meeting in New 
York imagined that they had provided the ways 
and means for this outlay by allowing the Racing 
Board to charge for sanctions, but they have reck- 
oned, it seems, without their host. Iam sorry this 
is so. Although the League has taken one step 
forward in providing for an official referee, it will 
take two steps backward if it is not able to com- 
ply with this requirement. 


CYCLING. 


The better class of cyclists in England are very 
much excited over the fact that several bicycle 
clubs in the kingdom used Good Friday as a day 
whereon to hold race meets. Popular opinion 
on that side of the water will probably be so 
strong that Good Friday hereafter will be recog- 
nized as a Holy Day and not as a holiday, intended 
for jollifications and race meetings. 

A queer little paragraph comes to my notice 
in an English paper. It seems that a Liverpool 
cyclist was caught after dusk without a light, 
although he was carrying his lamp. He explained 
to the guardian of the peace that he had become 
very thirsty while riding and had drunk the oil, 
Evidently some denizen of Lapland or Iceland 
had dropped into England. The article goes on 
to state that the policeman believed the story and 
allowed the clever cyclist to escape. 

I spoke last month of a German invention for 
a bicycle saddle. Since then my attention has 
been called to an aluminum saddle built in this 
country. Itis of the bifurcated pattern and is 
fitted with felt pads to obviate the danger of 
perineal pressure. I believe one of thechief causes 
against the use of the bicycle has been the fact 
that much danger has been incurred and much 
injury done by ill fitting saddles, and the present 
invention therefore fills a much-needed want. 

It is not generally known that a great many 
livery men in the large cities of the country have 
taken up the bicycle business in conjunction 
with their regular livery. It has been found that 
the bicycle has interfered with the livery busi- 
ness, and these men, having seen the handwriting 
on the wall, are prepared to meet the demand 
under the new order of things. This is simply 
another milestone which marks the wonderful 
advance in the popularity of the bicycle. 

The erstwhile racing crack, W. Windle, accord- 
ing to his own statement, has seen the folly of 
his ways, given up cycle racing and embraced 
religion in a practical way. In Springfield, Mass., 


recently addressed a large audience, renouncing 
the ungodly sport of riding for prizes or records. 
I respect Mr. Windle, and make this report, not in 
any sense of ridicule but simply asa matter of 
news. Mr. Windle will no longer be known as a 
racing man. 

A voice of warning comes from the English 
papers against the dangers of riding bicycles in 
hilly countries without a brake, or if the rider 
insists upon touring through hilly countries with- 
out a brake, he must either make up his mind to 
dismount at the top of steep or unknown hills 
or suffer accidents which may prove fatal to 
himself, or, at least, smasha limb and destroy his 
machine. This, however can be said in favor 
of the bicycle without a brake, that the rider 
will usually keep his feet on the pedals. If he 
does not, of course he is a reckless bravado— 
that is, unless the hill is absolutely smooth, easy 
in descent, and he can see the bottom. With the 
feet on the pedals, a quick dismount, if the wheel 
is getting away from the rider, is easily accom- 
plished by an active man. Still, if common care 
is not used, either one of two things is necessary 
to avoid disaster—a good strong brake, or an 
undeviating custom of dismounting at the top of 
hills which are long, steep or unknown. 





OUTING FOR JUNE. 


The European powers, even those most con- 
servative, are beginning to see the advantage of 
the cyclist over the horse or foot soldier for 
courier and scout service. A celebrated French 
military authority says that, in the event of 
another European war, everything will depend 
upon the rapidity with which an army can be 
moyed ; and horses are not the only means of 
locomotion upon which the country will depend. 
In the war of the future the bicycle will play an 
important part, for it must be remembered that 
the bicyclists need only carry their own rations, 
while in the case of cavalry, an important con- 
sideration is how to provide for the horses. 

Another new and extraordinary use for the 
bicycle has lately been developed. A professional 
hunter in the extreme western section of the 
country has abandoned his horse and taken to 
the bicycle to hunt antelope and deer. He has 
found that the game can be approached much 
nearer on a bicycle than ona horse. Game has 
become so familiar with a man mounted on a 
horse that it at once takes fright, and will not 
allow the huntsman to approach within killing 
distance. The experience of the hunter in 
question is that the deer and antelope become 
curious, and will stand still until the hunter 
gets within a range of 50 yards. Then it simply 
becomes a question of quick dismount and 
rapid firing which is easily accomplished before 
the game gets out of reach. This is certainly 
a novelty. 

THE GREAT LINSCOTT ROAD RACE. 

One of the greatest racing events of the year 
was the Linscott Road Race, held at Malden, Mass. 
and promoted by J. M. Linscott, a local dealer. 
On May 4, this annual event was run over a 25- 
mile road course. There were over 250 entries 
and over 200 starters and about 150 finished. 
In all there were 75 prizes awarded. The time 
prize was won by E. A. McDuffee of the Malden 


ANSWERS TO 


A. D. M.—We judge from your letter that you 
have been running for several years and have 
competed in many races. If this be true, you 
are notlikely toimprove much. Answering your 
numbered questions: (1) No. (2) Just as you 
would for any other race. Live temperately and 
regularly. Practice daily, and run the full quar- 
ter mile, at best speed, not oftener than once a 
week, making the distance at other times not 
more than 250 or 300 yards, with perhaps 350 
yards every four or five days. (3) The stooping 
start, hands and feet on the ground. (4) 220 
yards. 


M. Y. T., Madison.—The handbook of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America can be obtained from Russell Van 
Arsdale, secretary, 17 Hertzog Hall, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The handbook of the Amat ur 
Athletic Union from J. E. Sullivan, secretary, 
P. O. Box 611, New York city.—Memphis is in 
the territory of the Southern Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and it will be necessary 
for you to have your games registered and 
scheduled by that association, otherwise all 
amateur athletes who compete would thereby 
disqualify themselves. The headquarters of that 
association are at New Orleans, and a letter to 
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club, who rode the distance in th. 12m. 8s. The 
winner of the race started with a 2m. 15s. handi- 
cap, and finished first by about 3 or 4 feet. It was 
an exciting race down the home stretch; the 
6000 or 8000 people who witnessed the finish rose 
to their feet as the men came down neck and 
neck until within a few yards of the tape, when 
Cutter forced ahead and snatched the wreath of 
victory from Ingram’s grasp. Twenty-five thou- 
sand people witnessed the event. The entire 
line of the course, 12% miles out and 12% miles 
back, was thronged with interested spectators. 
W. G. French won the second time prize in 
th. 12m. 59s. It will be observed that no records 
were broken. Below is a list of the first twenty- 
five who finished, giving their time and handicap. 
McDuftee, who started scratch and won time 
prize, finished 32d. French, from 45s. handicap 
mark, finished 28th and took second time prize. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


the secretary would no doubt give you not only 
the necessary registration but all'the other infor- 
mation which you desire. 

T. J. D., Brooklyn.—There is ample sport with 
rod and gun at the time you mention if you 
know how to utilize your opportunites. 

E. S. P., Geneva.—First wipe out with petro- 
leum or turpentine, then wipe dry ; this removes 
all leading and deposit. Then oil the barrel with 
any animal oil, if pure; refined neatsfoot oil or 
Russian tallow, or half of each, provided neither 
contains acids or salt, are excellent. 

D. P. D. L., Glens Falls, N. Y.—The twenty- 
two annual reports of the New York Fisheries 
Commission, which can be procured at Albany, 
have the best information available on the sub- 
ject. 

B. P., Boston. The best glue, if you do not 
mind trouble, is Cooper’s fish glue, in cakes ; 
but the Le Page liquid glue, in pint cans, is 
practically useful and involves less trouble. 

L. V. M., New York.—Live regularly and prac- 
tice jumping. If you do not expect to beat 5ft. 
5in. you should try some other game, as school- 
boys in New York city frequently clear 5ft. 6in., 
and one reached 5ft. 8in. a few weeks ago. 





